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Foreword 


The World Education Report 2000's focus on 
education as a basic human right is a fitting 
choice for the International Year for the Culture 
of Peace. Education is one of the principal 
means to build the 'defences of peace' in the 
minds of men and women everywhere - the 
mission assumed by UNESCO when the Organ- 
ization was created more than half a century 
ago. The twentieth century saw human rights 
accepted worldwide as a guiding principle. Our 
ambition for the new century must be to see 
human rights fully implemented in practice. 

This is therefore a good moment for the inter- 
national community to reflect on its understand- 
ing of, and commitment to, the right to edu- 
cation. Education is both a human right and a 
vital means of promoting peace and respect for 
human rights and fundamental freedoms gener- 
ally. If its potential to contribute towards build- 
ing a more peaceful world is to be realized, edu- 
cation must be made universally available and 
equally accessible to all. 

The challenge is daunting. Despite the 
progress made in the decades that have passed 
since the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
was proclaimed, there are more than 800 million 
iliterate adults in the world today, and nearly 
100 million primary-school-age children (and an 
even larger number of secondary-school-age 
children) are not in school. Moreover, millions 
of those who are in school do not benefit from 
an education of sufficient quality to meet their 
basic learning needs. These needs are daily 
becoming more pressing as the vast changes in 
the world wrought by globalization and the 
revolution in information and communication 
technologies threaten to marginalize entire 
populations still living in dire poverty. 

This report, the fifth in UNESCO's biennial 
series of World Education Reports, is aimed at 


promoting reflection on the many different 
facets of the right to education, extending from 
initial or basic education to lifelong learning. 
The report is also designed to complement the 
Education for All 2000 Assessment undertaken 
by the international community as a follow- 
up to the World Conference on Education for 
All Jomtien, Thailand, 1990). This assessment 
process, culminating at the World Education 
Forum in Dakar, Senegal, in April 2000, is lead- 
ing to a global renewal of and re-commitment to 
Education for All as a bedrock of peace and all 
forms of development, to pledges to intensify 
efforts and accelerate progress towards EFA, and 
to the resolve to find new and better ways to 
achieve EFA goals. The perspectives in this 
report should serve both as a backdrop to, and 
motivation for, this commitment and the new 
intensive courses of action that it is generating. 

Itis my hope that this report, through its wide- 
ranging and yet concise overview and analysis, 
will contribute to a better international under- 
standing of the nature and scope of the right to 
education, of its fundamental importance for 
humanity and of the challenges that still lie 
ahead to ensure its full implementation. 


—— 
LAC eroe 


Koichiro Matsuura 
Director-General of UNESCO 
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NTERNATIONAL YEAR FOR THE CULTURE OF PEACE 
(2000) has reminded the world of the con- 
ditions that ultimately need to be established if a 
lasting peace is to be realized. These conditions 
are stated in the Preamble of the Universal Declar- 
ation of Human Rights: 'Recognition of the in- 
herent dignity and of the equal and inalienable 
rights of all members of the human family is the 
foundation of freedom, justice and peace in the 
world'. As the new century unfolds, young and 
old alike will be called upon to examine their 
understanding of and commitment to these rights. 
It is in this spirit that the present report focuses 
on the right to education, both as a right in itself 
and as a means of promoting peace and respect 
for human rights generally. The story of how this 
right originally came to be expressed in the now- 
familiar terms of Article 26 of the Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights (Box 1.1) is told in 
Appendix I (pages 93-107). The report itself is 
concerned with developments since then, in par 
ticular the successive commitments to implemen- 
tation of this right that have been agreed by the 
international community over the years since the 
Declaration was proclaimed, and in broad terms 
the progress that has actually been made towards 
its implementation. 

Readers who are not familiar with the back- 
ground of how the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights was drawn up are encouraged to 
read Appendix I first. The unique spirit of co- 
operation and tolerance for sometimes very dif- 
ferent points of view that went into the prep- 
aration of the Declaration is itself a wonderful 
example of what education everywhere should 
aim to foster, indeed, of what Article 26 of the 
Declaration aims to promote. 

Before taking up the whole story of what has 
happened in regard to the right to education since 
the Universal Declaration was proclaimed, it will 
be useful in this introductory chapter to deal with 
certain general questions about this right and how 
progress towards its implementation can be 
assessed. 


A multi-faceted right 


As spelled out in the three separate paragraphs of 
Article 26, the right to education has several dif- 
ferent facets, both quantitative and qualitative. 
Moreover, questions concerning its implemen- 
tation are to a considerable extent bound up with 
questions of interpretation. 'Everyone has the 
right to education’, the Declaration proclaims. But 
what does this mean?The right to any kind of edu- 
cation? At any time? Who shall provide it? 

That these questions are not easy to answer is 
in part a measure of the changed circumstances in 
which the right to education has come to be 
applied. When the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights was drawn up, only a minority of 
the world's young people had access to any kind 
of formal education, let alone a choice among dif- 
ferent kinds, and litle more than half of the 


Box 1.1 

The right to education: 

Article 26 of the Universal D eclaration 
of Human Rights 


1. Everyone has the right to education. Education 
shall be free, at least in the elementary 
and fundamental stages. Elementary education 
shall be compulsory. Technical and pro- 
fessional education shall be made generally 
available and higher education shall be equally 
accessible to all on the basis of merit. 

. Education shall be directed to the full develop- 
ment of the human personality and to the 
strengthening of respect for human rights and 
fundamental freedoms. It shall promote under- 
standing, tolerance and friendship among all 
nations, racial or religious groups, and shall fur- 
ther the activities of the United Nations for the 
maintenance of peace. 

. Parents have a prior right to choose the kind of 
education that shall be given to their children. 


Source: Universal Declaration of Human Rights Adopted and 
Proclaimed by the General Assembly of the United Nations on the 
Tenth Day of December 1948, Final Authorized Text. New York, 
United Nations, 1950. 
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Figure 1.1 

Estimated number of illiterate adults (aged 15 
and over) by major region of the world, 1950 
and 2000 


1950 
(World total = 705 million) 


101 


38 


2000 
(World total = 875 million) 


175 
© Asia” 


@ Africa 
@ Latin America/ 
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© Rest of 
the world 


* For 1950, data for the Asian countries of the former USSR are included 
in Rest of the world. 


Source: Figures for 1950 are taken from World Illiteracy at Mid-Century, 
p. 15, Paris, UNESCO, 1957. 


world's adults could read and write a simple pas- 
sage about their everyday lives. For those who 
drew up and adopted the Declaration, it was vital 
to ensure first that access to and participation in 
education should be universal: ‘Education shall be 
free, at least in the elementary and fundamental 
stages, and ‘Elementary education shall be 
compulsory’. At the same time, "Technical and pro- 
fessional education shall be made generally avail- 
able and higher education shall be equally access- 
ible to all on the basis of merit. 

Educational opportunities have greatly in- 
creased in the years since the Declaration was 
proclaimed. A majority of the world's young 
people now go to school, and participation in 
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formal education beyond the elementary and fun- 
damental stages has expanded. Four out of five 
adults in the world today are estimated to have at 
least some simple literacy skills (see Appendix II, 
Table 3, page 114). Although the absolute number 
of illiterate adults in the world is larger than it was 
in 1948 (Figure 1.1), it is now estimated to be 
falling, and the percentage of illiterate adults in 
every region of the world has significantly 
declined (Figure 1.2). 

Yet, despite these advances, it is uncertain how 
much real progress has been made. The problem 
is not just one of assessing trends in opportunities 
for access to education. The right to education 
was conceived from the beginning as having a 
qualitative as well as a quantitative aspect. 'Edu- 
cation shall be directed to the full development of 
the human personality and to the strengthening 
of respect for human rights and fundamental 


Figure 1.2 
Estimated adult illiteracy rates by major region 
of the world, 1950 and 2000 
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Box 12 
‘The time to learn is now the whole lifetime’ 


Education is coming to occupy an ever larger place in The traditional distinction between initial education 
people's lives as its role among the forces at work in and continuing education therefore needs to be recon- 
modern societies increases. There are several reasons sidered. Continuing education that is really in harmony 
for this. The traditional division of life into separate with the needs of modern societies can no longer be 
periods - childhood and youth devoted to schooling, defined in relation to a particular time of life (adult 
adulthood and working life, and retirement - no education as opposed to the education of the young, 
longer comesponds to things as they are today and cor- for instance) or to too specific a purpose (vocational as 
responds still less to the demands of the future. Today, opposed to general) The time to learn is now the 
no one can hope to amass during his or her youth an whole lifetime, and each field of knowledge spreads 
initial fund of knowledge which will serve for a life- into and enriches the others. As the twenty-first century 
time. The swift changes taking place in the world call approaches, education is so varied in its tasks and 
for knowledge to be continuously updated, and at the forms that it covers all the activities that enable people, 
same time, the initial education of young people is from childhood to old age, to acquire a living knowl- 
tending to become more protracted. A shorter working edge of the world, of other people and themselves. [...] 
life, shorter working hours and a longer expectancy of It is this educational continuum, coextensive with life 
life after retirement are also increasing the time avail- and widened to take in the whole of society, that the 
able for other activities. Commission has chosen to refer to in this report as 
Education, too, is changing fast More and more ‘earning throughout life’. A key to the twenty-first cen- 
opportunities for learning out of school are occurring tury, learning throughout life will be essential for 
in all fields, while skills, in the traditional sense of the adapting to the evolving requirements of the labour 
term, are giving way in many modem sectors of activ- market and for better mastery of the changing time- 
ity to the ideas of developing competence and adapt- frames and rhythms of individual existence. 
ability. 


Source: J. Delors et al., Learning: The Treasure Within, Report to UNESCO of the International Commission on Education for the Twenty-first Century, 
pp. 99-100, Paris, UNESCO Publishing, 1996. 


freedoms’, proclaims the second paragraph of today? Are schools doing all that they can to 


Article 26. Tt shall promote understanding, toler- counter problems of social exclusion and discrimi- 
ance and friendship among all nations, racial or nation? In sum, mere access to education still 
religious groups and shall further the activities of leaves open the question of whether the edu- 
the United Nations for the maintenance of peace’. cation is directed to good purposes, for the indi- 
How well have these purposes been fulfilled? Are vidual and society. 

people’s literacy skills, for example, whether in There remains too the question of choice: by 
industrial or developing countries, adequate to whom, and how, are the purposes and contents 
enable them to participate fully in the political, of education to be decided? ‘Parents have a prior 


economic, social and cultural life of their society? right to choose the kind of education that shall be 
And what of ‘tolerance and friendship among all given to their children’, proclaims the third para- 


nations, racial or religious groups’? Memory of the graph of Article 26. While this of course was never 
abuse of education for the purposes of political intended to imply the right to choose an edu- 
propaganda and stirring up racial and national cation that would be inconsistent with the prin- 


hatreds in the period before the Second Word ciples of the Universal Declaration of Human 
War was still fresh when the Declaration was Rights itself, since Article 2 of the Declaration pro- 
drawn up. How much better is the situation claims that ‘Everyone is entitled to all the rights 
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and freedoms set forth in this Declaration', it 
nonetheless recognizes that within the broad 
limits of Article 2, and of Article 26 itself, there can 
be different approaches to the purposes and con- 
tents of education. How widely today, though, 
have appropriate mechanisms and conditions for 
the exercise of such choice been established? 

Finally, there is the question of education's 
boundaries, indeed, the meaning of the notion of 
‘education’ itself. If it is the case that ‘the time to 
learn is now the whole lifetime', and that edu- 
cation is a 'continuum, coextensive with life', as 
suggested for example by the International Com- 
mission on Education for the Twenty-first Century 
(Box 1.2), then 'education' can not be taken to 
mean just ‘schooling’. While not denying the 
importance of schooling, the World Conference 
on Education for All (Jomtien, Thailand, 1990) 
essentially defined 'basic education' as action 
designed to meet 'basic learning needs' (Box 1.3). 
Yet, beyond the satisfaction of such 'needs', what 
is it that everyone has the right to? Any and all 
action designed to meet ‘learning needs’? Equal 
opportunity to learn? Equal educational oppor- 
tunity? Education throughout life? Teaming 
throughout life? All such possibilities? 

These and other related questions have all been 
raised at one time or another over the past half 
century since the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights was proclaimed, as will be seen later in this 
report. They cannot really be avoided if the basic 
principle of ‘Everyone has the right to education’ 
is accepted. 

The chapters which follow consider the extent 
to which the worldwide expansion of education 
over the past half century, and successive stated 
commitments by the international community 
to ensure the implementation of the various 
aspects of the right to education, have represented 
progress towards the realization of this right. 
Chapter 2 focuses on the expansion of education 
at what is referred to in Article 26 of the Univer- 
sal Declaration as the ‘elementary and fundamen- 
tal stages’. Chapter 3 focuses on the expansion of 


Box 13 
Meeting basic learning needs 


1. Every person - child, youth and adult - shall be 
able to benefit from educational opportunities 
designed to meet their basic learning needs. These 
needs comprise both essential learning tools (such 
as literacy, oral expression, numeracy, and prob- 
lem-solving) and the basic learning content 
(such as knowledge, skills, values and attitudes) 
required by human beings to be able to survive, to 
develop their full capacities, to live and work in 
dignity, to participate fully in development, to 
improve the quality of their lives, to make 
informed decisions, and to continue learning. The 
scope of basic learning needs and how they 
should be met varies with individual countries and 
cultures, and inevitably, changes with the passage 
of time. 

2. The satisfaction of these needs empowers indi- 
viduals in any society and confers upon them a 
responsibility to respect and build upon their col- 
lective cultural, linguistic and spiritual heritage, to 
promote the education of others, to further the 
cause of social justice, to achieve environmental 
protection, to be tolerant towards social, political 
and religious systems which differ from their 
own, ensuring that commonly accepted human- 
istic values and human rights are upheld, and to 
work for international peace and solidarity in an 
interdependent world. 

3. Another and no less fundamental aim of educa- 
tional development is the transmission and enrich- 
ment of common cultural and moral values. It is in 
these values that the individual and society find 
their identity and worth. 

4. Basic education is more than an end in itself. Tt 
is the foundation for lifelong leaming and human 
development on which countries may build, sys- 
tematically, further levels and types of education 
and training. 


Source: World Conference on Education for All, Meeting Basic 
Learning Needs, Jomtien, Thailand, 1990, World Declaration on 
Education for All, Article 1, New York, Inter-Agency Commission 
(UNDP, UNESCO, UNICEE World Bank) for the World Confer- 
ence on Education for All, 1990. 


education beyond these stages. Chapter 4 consid- 
ers the successive commitments that have been 
agreed to by the international community in 
regard to education's purposes. 
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Box 14 
The right to education: Articles 13 and 14 of the Intemational Covenant on Economic, Social and Cultural 
Rights (1966) 


Article 13 ship system shall be established, and the material 
conditions of teaching staff shall be continuously 
1. The States Parties to the present Covenant recognize improved. 
the right of everyone to education. They agree that 
education shall be directed to the full development of 3. The States Parties to the present Covenant undertake 
the human personality and the sense of its dignity, and to have respect for the liberty of parents and, when 
shall strengthen the respect for human rights and fun- applicable, legal guardians to choose for their children 
damental freedoms. They further agree that education schools, other than those established by the public 
shall enable all persons to participate effectively in a authorities, which conform to such minimum educa- 
free society, promote understanding, tolerance and tional standards as may be laid down or approved by 
friendship among all nations and all racial, ethnic or the State and to ensure the religious and moral educa- 
religious groups, and further the activities of the United tion of their children in conformity with their own con- 
Nations for the maintenance of peace. victions. 


2. The States Parties to the present Covenant recognize 4. No part of this article shall be construed so as to 
that, with a view to achieving the full realization of this interfere with the liberty of individuals and bodies to 
right: establish and direct educational institutions, subject 
(a) Primary education shall be compulsory and avail- always to the observance of the principles set forth in 
able free to all; paragraph 1 of this article and to the requirement that 
Secondary education in its different forms, includ- the education given in such institutions shall conform 
ing technical and vocational secondary education, to such minimum standards as may be laid down by 
shall be made generally available and accessible to the State. 
all by every appropriate means, and in particular 
by the progressive introduction of free education; Article 14 
Higher education shall be made equally accessible 
to all, on the basis of capacity, by every appropri- Each State Party to the present Covenant which, at the 
ate means, and in particular by the progressive time of becoming a Party, has not been able to secure 
introduction of free education; in its metropolitan territory or other territories under its 
Fundamental education shall be encouraged or jurisdiction compulsory primary education, free of 
intensified as far as possible for those persons charge, undertakes, within two years, to work out and 
who have not received or completed the whole adopt a detailed plan of action for the progressive 
period of their primary education; implementation, within a reasonable number of years, 
The development of a system of schools at all lev- to be fixed in the plan, of the principle of compulsory 
els shall be actively pursued, an adequate fellow- education free of charge for all. 


Source: The International Covenants on Human Rights and Optional Protocol, pp. 8-9, New York, United Nations Office of Public Information, 1976. 


Commitments to implementation nationally agreed Programmes and Frameworks 
for Action. Those relating to the right to education 

The international community’s commitment to are of particular concern to this report. Their main 

implement the rights and freedoms set out in the forms are noted briefly below. 

Universal Declaration, ie. to adopt measures The most important are the multilateral treaties. 

designed to ensure their effective recognition and The Universal Declaration itself, although of his- 

observance, has over the years taken various toric importance in setting out standards of 


forms ranging from international treaties to inter- achievement in human rights, does not have the 
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force of law. It is not a treaty but an internation- 
ally endorsed statement of principles. The trans- 
formation of the principles into treaty provisions 
establishing legal obligations on the part of each 
ratifying state was undertaken in two covenants 
prepared after the Declaration was adopted: the 
International Covenant on Economic, Social and 
Cultural Rights, and the International Covenant on 
Civil and Political Rights. 

In contrast to the preparation of the Declar- 
ation, the preparation of the Covenants was a 
much longer process undertaken over a period of 
eighteen years. The two Covenants were adopted 
by the United Nations' General Assembly in 1966, 
but another ten years were to pass before a suf- 
ficient number of States (thirty-five) had ratified 
them to bring them into force, i.ee. make them 
legally binding on the ratifying States. 

The right to education is dealt with in Articles 
13 and 14 of the International Covenant on Econ- 
omic, Social and Cultural Rights (Box 1.4), and is 
also mentioned in Article 18(4) of the Inter 
national Covenant on Civil and Political Rights. 
The latter affirms the ‘liberty of parents and, when 
applicable, legal guardians to ensure the religious 
and moral education of their children in conform- 
ity with their own convictions’, as stated in para- 
graph 3 of Article 13 of the International Covenant 
on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights. 

Besides the Covenants, which together aim at a 
comprehensive coverage of the rights and free- 
doms set out in the Universal Declaration, a large 
number of other international treaties have been 
adopted over the years in regard to specific rights, 
or specific aspects of some or all of the rights, e.g. 
the Convention on the Elimination of All Forms of 
Discrimination against Women (1979). The five 
principal international treaties relating directly to 
education are: 

* [nternational Covenant on Economic, Social 
and Cultural Rights (1966); 

* Convention against Discrimination in Education 
(1960); 

* Protocol Instituting a Conciliation and Good 


Offices Commission to be Responsible for Seek- 
ing the Settlement of any Disputes which may 
arise between States Parties to the Convention 
against Discrimination in Education (1962); 

* Convention on the Rights of the Child (1989); 
and 

* Convention on Technical and Vocational Edu- 
cation (1989). 

The position as regards ratification of these 
treaties is shown in the table at the end of Appen- 
dix I (pages 108-109). 

While the number of countries which have rati- 
fied a given treaty can be taken as a fair measure 
of the international community's overall degree of 
'commitment' to its provisions, it should be noted 
that the ratification process allows countries, if 
they wish, to include with their instruments of rati- 
fication a formal declaration on how the country 
intends to interpret one or more of the treaty's 
provisions, or alternatively a reservation that it 
does not intend to implement one or more pro- 
visions at all. For example, in respect to Article 13 
of the International Covenant on Economic, Social 
and Cultural Rights (henceforth referred to as 'the 
Covenant), Ireland made the following Reser- 
vation: 


Ireland recognizes the inalienable right and duty of 
parents to provide for the education of children, and, 
while recognizing the State's obligation to provide for 
free primary education and requiring that children 
receive a certain minimum education, nevertheless 
reserves the right to allow parents to provide for the 
education of their children in their homes provided that 
these minimum standards are observed. 


In regard to the same article, Japan indicated that 
it ‘reserves the right not to be bound by "in par- 
ticular by the progressive introduction of free edu- 
cation" referred to in the said provisions', while 
Zambia indicated that although it fully accepts the 
principles embodied in the same article and under- 
takes to take the necessary steps to apply them 
in their entirety, the problems of implementation, 
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and particularly the financial implications, are 
such that full application of the principles 
in question cannot be guaranteed at this stage’. 
With particular reference to paragraphs 3 and 4 of 
Article 13, the government of the former People’s 
Republic of the Congo declared: ‘In our country, 
such provisions are inconsistent with the principle 
of nationalization of education and with the 
monopoly granted to the State in that area’. 

Nevertheless, the number of States which have 
made formal interpretative Declarations and/or 
Reservations in regard to Article 13 and/or Article 
14 of the Covenant is relatively minor: 16 out of a 
grand total of 139 ratifying States. 

Ratifying the Covenant or any of the other 
treaties is one thing; concrete measures by coun- 
tries to implement their provisions is another mat- 
ter altogether. With the exception of the special 
case of the UNESCO Protocol, each of the treaties 
provides for a procedure or mechanism to moni- 
tor implementation: basically the submission of 
periodic reports by countries to the United 
Nations or UNESCO, as the case may be, on the 
measures taken to implement the provisions of 
the treaty in question. In the case of the Covenant, 
for example, the national reports are examined by 
the Committee on Economic, Social and Cultural 
Rights of the United Nations' Economic and Social 
Council (ECO SOC). 

The effectiveness of the monitoring is highly 
dependent on the quality of the national reports 
submitted by countries. There are no sanctions 
of course for failure to implement the treaties. 
Nevertheless, the monitoring bodies can exert 
moral pressure on countries by issuing reports 
and making recommendations. The ECOSOC 
Committee mentioned above, for example, has 
also developed the practice of periodically issuing 
General Comments on the implementation of par- 
ticular Articles; a General Comment in regard to 
Article 13 was issued in 1999 (General Comment 
No. 13, The Right to Education [Article 13 of the 
Covenant] United Nations, Economic and Social 
Council, Committee on Economic, Social and Cul- 


tural Rights, Twenty-first session, 15 November- 
3December 1999, Document No. E/C.12/1999/10). 
In addition, the United Nations' Commission on 
Human Rights - the body which originally drafted 
the Universal Declaration - decided in 1998 to 
appoint for a period of three years a Special Rap- 
porteur on the right to education, with the man- 
date specifically to report on the status, through- 
outthe world, of the progressive realization of the 
right to education', as well as to carry out several 
other tasks. 

Besides these official monitoring arrangements, 
it also remains open to individual citizens in each 
ratifying country, depending on the legal system 
in the country, to challenge their own State on 
non-compliance with the provisions of a given 
treaty if they believe that to be the case. In coun- 
ties with highly developed legal systems, as in 
Western Europe for example, there now exists a 
substantial body of case law in regard to the right 
to education. 

All these considerations point to the need for 
caution in taking the ratification of a given treaty 
as a clear signal of ‘commitment’ - in other than a 
legal sense - to implement its provisions. 

In addition to treaties, countries have adopted 
many other forms of commitment to implemen- 
tation ofthe rightto education orparticular aspects 
of it, ranging from agreed Recommendations of 
international conferences of States, e.g. the Rec- 
ommendation concerning the Status of Teachers 
(1966), which was highlighted in the previous 
edition of this report (World Education Report 
1998), to Declarations and Programmes or Frame- 
works for Action adopted by intergovernmental 
conferences, or by ‘mixed’ conferences composed 
of representatives of governments, international 
organizations and civil society such as the World 
Conference on Education for All. 

While the Recommendations formally agreed 
by international conferences of States do not have 
the legally binding force of treaties, they are nor- 
mally adopted by consensus on the understand- 
ing that States will make best efforts to implement 
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their provisions. As regards the various interna- 
tional Declarations and Programmes of Action that 
have been adopted from time to time by 'mixed' 
international conferences: they also do not have 
the legally binding force of treaties, but in so far 
as their provisions substantially overlap with exist- 
ing treaties and Recommendations (as in the case 
of the Declaration and Framework for Action 
adopted by the World Conference on Education 
for All) they provide an additional impulse to 
implementation of previous, formally agreed com- 
mitments. At the same time they have more flexi- 
bility for introducing new concepts that are not 
directly expressed by existing treaties and Rec- 


ommendations, e.g. ‘Meeting basic learning 
needs'. 
Shifts of emphasis 


Different aspects of the right to education have 
been emphasized by the international community 
at different times over the years since the Univer- 
sal Declaration was adopted. These shifts of 
emphasis are of particular concern in the chapters 
which follow because in some cases, as will be 
seen, they have been accompanied by the expres- 
sion of less than full commitment to one or 
other of the principles originally proclaimed in 
Article 26 of the Universal Declaration, and in 
other cases by the affirmation of new principles 
not specifically mentioned in the Declaration. 
Consider, for example, the relatively straight- 
forward case of ‘free’ education. ‘Free’ fundamen- 
tal education is mentioned in the Declaration but 
not in the Covenant. On the other hand, ‘the pro- 
gressive introduction of free education’ in respect 
to both secondary and higher education is men- 
tioned in the Covenant but not in the Declaration. 
In the Convention on the Rights of the Child, ‘free 
education’ is mentioned in respect to secondary, 
but not higher education, while ‘fundamental edu- 
cation’ is not mentioned at all (Box 1.5). In the 
light of all this, what is the extent and depth of 


Box 15 
Article 28 of the Convention on the Rights 
of the Child (1989) 1 


1. States Parties recognize the right of the child to 
education, and with a view to achieving this right 
progressively and on the basis of equal opportu- 
nity, they shall, in particular: 

(a) Make primary education compulsory and avail- 
able free to all; 

(b) Encourage the development of different forms 
of secondary education, including general and 
vocational education, make them available and 
accessible to every child, and take appropriate 
measures such as the introduction of free edu- 
cation and offering financial assistance in case 
of need; 

(c) Make higher education accessible to all on the 
basis of capacity by every appropriate means; 

(d) Make educational and vocational information 
and guidance available and accessible to all 
children; 

(e) Take measures to encourage regular atten- 
dance at schools and the reduction of drop-out 
rates. 

2. States Parties shall take all appropriate 
measures to ensure that school discipline is 
administered in a manner consistent with the 
child’s human dignity and in conformity with 
the present Convention. 
3. States Parties shall promote and encourage 
intemational co-operation in matters relating to 
education, in particular with a view to contributing 
to the elimination of ignorance and illiteracy 
throughout the world and facilitating access to 
scientific and technical knowledge and modem 
teaching methods. In this regard, particular 
account shall be taken of the needs of developing 
countries. 


1. The second of this Convention’s two Articles conceming edu- 
cation, Article 29, is shown in Box 4.7 on page 82. 


Source: Convention on the Rights of the Child, New York, United 
Nations, 1989 (A/ RES/ 44/25). 


the international community's commitment to the 
principle of 'free' education? Does this principle 
apply to 'basic education', for example? 

Or take a different case: ‘lifelong learning’. 
This concept is not mentioned in the Universal 
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Box 16 
‘A war can never be reduced to an unpredictable event’ 


A conflict never begins on the day that war is declared. forgotten conflict - meaning the Armenia-Azerbaijan 
Indeed, there is a more general rule; namely, that no conflict - which was no longer televised because, as 
given event - of little or great importance - such as a he said, ‘we haven't any footage’. But if professional 
revolution, a coup d’état, a riot, etc., begins on the day journalists are not sent out to look for the facts, cover 
that it hits the headlines. An event builds up over time, the news and bring us a true picture of reality, then 
developing slowly underground, causing brief tremors what purpose do they serve? The news-entertainment 
on the surface of current events, small intermittent show thus becomes a source of ongoing disinfor- 
signs of a potential crisis that is not quite ready to mation. A news service worthy of the name will 
‘break out’ (as a war breaks out) in the media. Those patiently and doggedly try to detect the symptoms of 
in the communications field have a remarkable gift for unrest and to decipher their meaning before the event 
ignoring or underestimating the piece of ‘news’ that is violently surfaces, and will ensure that the situation is 
truly worthy of our attention, to wit, a long string of not forgotten. 
small incidents symptomatic of trouble and unrest that A war can never be reduced to an unpredictable 
should be dealt with before it is too late - events event. The Caen Peace Memorial clearly demonstrates 
which, if left to build up for too long, will inevitably the slow process that led to the Second World War and 
explode into conflicts serious enough to make the lead the deaths of 50 million people. It was a time of econ- 
story of the television news. omic crisis, unemployment and despair, marked by the 
The many warning signs are surely, for citizens, the emergence of demagogues claiming to be ‘saviours’, 
only piece of news worth having. But because they are mass hysteria brought on by social and cultural frus- 
not ‘spectacular enough, the short-sighted approach to trations, intense bitterness, national and ethnic chau- 
news as ‘entertainment’ results in their being ignored. vinism and the wild antics of frenzied crowds. The real 
Then, suddenly, war with its waves of horrifying ‘event’ resided in these phenomena, and the war itself 
images, ceases to be bona fide news and turns into was just the summit of the volcano. The lethal chain of 
entertainment complacently served up for television circumstances seems clear - after the event. At the 
viewers. time, very few people saw the danger coming before it 
At the beginning of February 1993, a television was too late. And even fewer dared to speak out. 
newscaster spoke of what he naively referred to as ‘a 


Source: Bernadette Bayada et al. (eds.), L'éducation à la paix, pp. 6-7, Paris, Centre national de documentation pédagogique (CNDP), 1994. (Compiled 
at the close of the 15th International Congress for Peace. Preface by Claude Julien.) 


Declaration or in any treaty, but features in the seminated, displayed, read and expounded princi- 
World Declaration on Education for All as some- pally in schools and other educational institu- 
thing for which 'basic education' is 'the foun- tions. . . '. Yet, if different principles are empha- 
dation' (see Box 1.3 on page 19). How much pri- sized today over those that are embodied in one 
ority can, or should be, given in 'basic education' or more of the rights proclaimed in the Declar- 
to laying this ‘foundation’ as distinct from, say, ation, especially the right to education, how can it 
'strengthening respect for human rights and fun- be convincingly explained to young people that 
damental freedoms’? such rights, indeed any of the rights proclaimed in 
Words matter, for they are used to express prin- the Declaration, are ‘inalienable’? 
ciples. Recognizing this, the General Assembly of It would be through apparently small ‘excep- 


the United Nations, immediately following the tions’ to particular rights - as the result of ‘a long 
adoption of the Universal Declaration, specifically string of small incidents’, so to speak (Box 1.6) - 
called upon all member countries to publicize the that the hopes embodied in the Declaration as a 
text of the Declaration and ‘to cause it to be dis- whole could eventually be undermined. 
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T HAS BEEN A CHANGE in the world's per 
ception of the right to education over the 
past few decades. Whereas the Universal Declar- 
ation of Human Rights proclaims that 'Everyone 
has the right to education', that elementary and 
fundamental education shall be ‘free’ and that 
‘Elementary education shall be compulsory’, the 
Declaration adopted by the World Conference on 
Education for All proclaims that 'Every person 
- child, youth and adult - shall be able to benefit 
from educational opportunities designed to meet 
their basic learning needs'. The Universal Declar- 
ation of Human Rights does not mention ‘learners’ 
or learning needs', and the World Declaration on 
Education for All does not mention ‘elementary’, 
‘fundamental’, ‘free’ or ‘compulsory’ education. 

The twin notions of ‘elementary and funda- 
mental education’ have been overtaken by the 
notion of ‘basic education’, while at the same time 
there has been a shift of emphasis from ‘edu- 
cation’ to ‘learning’: from what society should sup- 
ply, so to speak, i.e. education that is ‘free’, ‘com- 
pulsory’ and ‘directed towards’, to what members 
of society are said to demand (‘educational oppor- 
tunities designed to meet their basic learning 
needs’). 

This chapter considers how these changes 
came about and their implications for the im- 
plementation of the right to education. The paral- 
lel shift of emphasis in respect to post-compulsory 
education, from ‘lifelong education’ to ‘lifelong 
learning’, is considered in Chapter 3. 

Historically, the changes occurred in three 
phases or stages. In the first phase, lasting from 
the late 1940s up until the early 1960s, inter- 
national concern over the provision of 'funda- 
mental education' came to focus particularly on 
the eradication of illiteracy, while at the same time 
pressures built up for the expansion of elementary 
education, especially in the newly independent 
developing countries. In the second phase, lasting 
from the mid-1960s up until the late 1970s, the 
focus on illiteracy broadened to encompass 'func- 
tional illiteracy’, while at the same time a vast 


expansion of elementary education got under 
way. In the third phase, lasting from the early 
1980s up until the present, functional literacy' 
came to be regarded as a particular aspect of 
learning needs', while at the same time 'elemen- 
tary education' came to be regarded as forming 
part of 'basic education' designed to meet 'basic 
learning needs’. 

The chapter has three main sections. The first 
two consider global trends and developments in 
education and educational policies relating to the 
shift from ‘fundamental education’ towards 'func- 
tional literacy’ and ‘learning needs’. The third 
focuses on trends and developments relating to 
the shift from ‘elementary’ to ‘basic’ education. 


‘Fundamental education’ 


The term ‘fundamental education’ has largely 
gone out of use today, at least in international 
debate and discussion about education, but at the 
time when the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights was drawn up, it was more in vogue. It was 
included in the Declaration specifically in order to 
recognize the right to education for illiterate adults 
and others who had not had the opportunity 
when they were young to receive a full elemen- 
tary education (see Appendix I, pages 97-99). 


The question of interpretation 


The term first came into use internationally when 
it was adopted by the Preparatory Commission of 
UNESCO in 1946. This Commission, composed 
of representatives from the various countries 
involved in establishing UNESCO, was charged 
with drawing up a proposed plan of work for the 
Organization to be submitted to UNESCO’s first 
General Conference in November-December 1946. 
Among other things, the Commission’s proposals 
included provision for work in the field of ‘Fun- 
damental Education’, which was put forward as 
one of UNESCO’s primary fields of interest. In the 
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The content, means and methods of ‘fundamental education’ (UN ESCO, 1949) 


Content 
While the whole range of human activity provides the 
subject matter of fundamental education, each parti- 
cular programme should give first attention to the most 
pressing needs and problems of the community con- 
cerned. The content, therefore, varies widely with cir 
cumstances; but in the long run it should include: 

* Skills of thinking and communicating (reading and 
writing, speaking, listening and calculation); 
Vocational skills (such as agriculture and husbandry, 
building, weaving and other useful crafts, and 
simple technical and commercial skills necessary for 
economic progress); 

Domestic skills (such as the preparation of food and 
the care of children and of the sick); 

Skills used in self-expression in the arts and crafts; 
Education for health through personal and com- 
munity hygiene; 

Knowledge and understanding of the physical en- 
vironment and of natural processes (for example 
simple and practical science); 

Knowledge and understanding of the human en- 
vironment (economic and social organization, law 
and government); 

Knowledge of other parts of the world and the 
people who live in them; 

The development of qualities to fit men to live in 
the modern world, such as personal judgment and 
initiative, freedom from fear and superstition, sym- 
pathy and understanding for different points of 
view; 


* Spiritual and moral development; belief in ethical 
ideals, and the habit of acting upon them; with the 
duty to examine traditional standards of behaviour 
and to modify them to suit new conditions. 


Means and methods 

The very difficulty of the task of fundamental edu- 
cation brings with it a sense of urgency. If the 
measures taken are to be effective, they must produce 
widespread and lasting results. Full use should be 
made of all possible educational agencies, and the 
latest techniques for the teaching of adults should be 
tried. 

Corresponding to the diverse human needs, several 
forms of activity have been developed in fundamental 
education programmes: adult literacy campaigns, agri- 
cultural and health training and extension services, 
co-operatives, organizing of community groups for cul- 
tural ends. An expanded and improved primary 
schooling can provide one firm institutional basis 
for fundamental education: community centres, with 
library and museum techniques, may play a similar 
part. All these activities require teaching methods 
which include but go beyond the direct teacher-pupil 
relationship - hence the importance of the media of 
mass communications: the printed word, the film and 
the radio. 

Fundamental education is concerned with the com- 
munity as a whole, and should lead to social action. 
The methods must therefore be chosen with this end 
in view: to help people to help themselves. 


Source: Fundamental Education, A Description and Programme, pp. 11-12, Paris, UNESCO, 1949. 


words of Julian Huxley, the Executive Secretary of 
the Preparatory Commission and UNESCO’s first 
Director-General: 


Where half the people of the world are denied the el- 
ementary freedom which consists in the ability to read 
and write, there lacks something of the basic unity and 
basic justice which the United Nations are pledged 
together to further. Fundamental Education is only part 
of the wider and fuller human understanding to which 
UNESCO is dedicated, but it is an essential part. 


There was some uncertainty at that time over 
what exactly was meant by ‘fundamental edu- 
cation’, especially as this term did not correspond 
to any of the terms then in use in most countries 
to describe a particular level or part of their edu- 
cation systems, but there was general agreement 
that it meant an education that would provide for 
the acquisition of literacy and the other essential 
skills, knowledge and values needed for full par- 
ticipation in society (Box 2.1). It was preferred to 
other cognate terms which were circulating then, 
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such as ‘Mass Education’, ‘Popular Education’ (a 
term which was included in UNESCO's Consti- 
tution) and ‘Basic Education’. ‘Mass Education’ for 
example, was specifically rejected because it 
'evoked unpleasing connotations of educational 
methods which paid insufficient attention to 
individual differences’ (Fundamental Education: 
Common Ground for All Peoples, p. 12, Paris, 
UNESCO, 1947. Report of a Special Committee to 
the Preparatory Commission of UNESCO, Paris, 
1946). 

As can be seen by comparing Box 2.1 with 
Box 1.3 in the previous chapter (page 19), the 
content at least of ‘fundamental education’ was 
conceived not very differently from that of ‘basic 
education’ half a century later, the main differ- 
ences being the emphasis of ‘fundamental edu- 
cation’ on the ‘pressing needs and problems of the 
community’, and that of ‘basic education’ on 
preparation for ‘lifelong learning. The latter 
notion was not current in the 1940s. ‘Fundamen- 
tal education’ was regarded as a kind of ‘mini- 
mum’ or ‘basic amount’ of education that each 
community or society needed to provide for 
everyone; the question of access to, or prep- 
aration for education beyond this ‘minimum’ was 
mostly left to one side. 

From an operational standpoint, in terms of 
‘means and methods’ of implementation, ‘funda- 
mental education’ was broadly interpreted as 
community education (adult literacy programmes, 
agricultural and health education, and so on). In 
some formulations of the community education 
approach, as seen for example in Box 2.1, it was 
suggested that primary schooling could serve as 
‘one firm institutional basis for fundamental edu- 
cation’, along with community centres. This later 
developed into the idea of ‘community education 
centres’ providing primary schooling as well as 
adult literacy and other non-formal adult edu- 
cation programmes. 

At that time, some experience of the community 
education approach had been accumulated in cer- 
tain countries such as Brazil, India and Mexico, 


but there was little real understanding inter- 
nationally of how to go about implementing this 
approach on a scale that could seriously respond 
to the ‘fundamental education’ needs of the 
vast rural populations of Africa, Asia and Latin 
America which had never experienced any formal 
education. At the grass-roots level, the approach 
presupposed a certain degree of community in- 
itiative and responsibility, as well as the capacity 
of communities to mobilize the necessary material 
and human resources for education, whether for 
formal education such as primary schools, or for 
non-formal education such as agricultural exten- 
sion and health education. In much of Africa and 
Asia in the 1940s and 1950s, and also to a large 
extent in Latin America, significant advances in 
the provision of ‘fundamental education’ at the 
community level could hardly be made without 
the injection of substantial financial and/or ma- 
terial and human resources from outside the 
community, and this was not a major priority for 
most governments at that time. 

Still, those who drew up the Universal Declar- 
ation of Human Rights were arguably less con- 
cerned with the precise form that ‘fundamental 
education’ should take than with the problem it 
was intended to address, namely, the millions of 
illiterate adults and others in the world who had 
not previously had an opportunity for modern 
education, whether formal or non-formal. How 
this problem could best be tackled was essentially 
a practical and not a theoretical matter: it would 
depend on the efforts undertaken - and the ex- 
perience thus gained - by individual countries, 
whatever the label these efforts went under. 


Overlap with adult education and literacy 


The notion of ‘fundamental education’ remained 
current internationally for only a decade or so, 
while its concern with literacy was absorbed into 
an expanded concept of ‘adult education’. 

At first, ‘fundamental education’ and ‘adult edu- 
cation’ were regarded as two different aspects of 
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‘popular education’ (the term, of French origin, 
that was included in UNESCO's Constitution). In 
the majority of countries then Member States of 
UNESCO, 'adult education’ was an older and more 
well-established concept than ‘fundamental edu- 
cation’, but it was mainly concerned with the 
leaming needs of adults who had already received 
an elementary education and wanted 'further' or 
'continuing' education. Thus, at the first Inter- 
national Conference on Adult Education (Elsinore, 
Denmark, 1949) it was agreed that illiteracy 
should be treated 'as part of the fundamental edu- 
cation field, closely related to but distinguishable 
from adult education’. 

However, this narrow interpretation of ‘adult 
education' could hardly be sustained in those 
parts of the world where a majority of adults were 
illiterate. Thus, in the following years, the inter- 
national focus of adult education gradually 
widened to include literacy and the learning 
needs of adults who had not previously received 
any formal education. As a result, little room was 
left for a separate concept of ‘fundamental edu- 
cation’. 

In 1960 the Second International Conference on 
Adult Education, held in Montreal, Canada, pro- 
posed that regional seminars be organized for 
countries in Latin America, Asia and Africa ‘having 
common problems in regard to Adult Education 
in general, and illiteracy in particular’. In 1972 
the Third International Conference on Adult Edu- 
cation, which was convened in Tokyo, Japan, 
went even further, declaring flatly that ‘Literacy is 
a comerstone of adult education’. 

More than any other factor, the advent of a large 
number of countries to independence in the late 
1950s and early 1960s was probably decisive in 
shifting international concern away from the 
notion of ‘fundamental education’, in its broad 
‘community education’ sense, to what was com- 
ing to be considered as the key problem that ‘fun- 
damental education’ (and ‘adult education’) 
needed to address: the eradication of illiteracy. 
Since literacy is quintessentially something that 
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is gained (or not) by the learner, this shift was 
the earliest sign of that larger shift of emphasis 
from ‘education’ to ‘learning’ which eventually 
culminated, many years later, in international con- 
sensus on the pnority of ‘meeting basic learning 
needs’. 


Eradication of illiteracy 


Pressures for international action to help eradicate 
illiteracy built up soon after the Universal Declar- 
ation of Human Rights was proclaimed. The 
United Nations was particularly concerned over 
the situation in colonial territories. In 1950, the 
General Assembly called upon UNESCO 'to com- 
municate ... full information on measures for 
suppressing illiteracy which could be applied with 
satisfactory results in Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories, and to communicate annually to the United 
Nations an account of these measures' (Resolution 
330[IV]). 

In the course of the 1950s, illiteracy acquired 
pre-eminent status among indicators of the denial 
of the right to education. By the early 1960s, its 
eradication had become a national priority in 
probably a majority of the newly independent and 
other developing countries. The challenge was to 
translate this priority into effective action. 


‘Functional literacy’ 


At that time, international understanding of the 
various factors that needed to be taken into 
account in devising effective approaches to the 
promotion of literacy was still limited. Certain 
countries (notably Mexico and the former USSR) 
had carried out large-scale literacy campaigns 
before the Second World War, and there had been 
community education campaigns in a number of 
colonial territories (e.g. Northern Nigeria) after the 
war, but aside from these, a comprehensive body 
of international experience that could be drawn 
upon simply did not exist. 
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Table 2.1 

Percentage of illiterates in the population 
aged 15 years and over as reported 

in national censuses in selected countries 
and territories! around 1950? and 1990 3 


1950 1990 

MF M F MF M F 
Algeria 82 79 86 50 37 64 
Argentina 14 12 15 4 4 4 
Bolivia 68 58 77 20 12 28 
Brazil 51 45 56 20 20 20 
Chile 20 18 22 6 5 6 
Ecuador 44 38 50 12 10 14 
Egypt 80 69 91 56 43 69 
El Salvador 61 56 65 26 23 29 
Greece 26 12 39 5 2 7 
Guatemala 71 66 76 36 28 43 
India 8i 71 92 48 36 61 
Mexico 43 40 47 12 10 15 
Paraguay 34 25 43 10 8 11 
Philippines 40 36 44 6 7 6 
Portugal 4 35 52 12 8 15 
Puerto Rico 27 23 330 10 11 10 
Romania 23 15 31 3 2 5 
Spain 18 12 23 4 2 5 
Thailand 48 3i 64 7 4 9 
Trinidad and Tobago 26 22 31 3 2 4 
Turkey 68 52 83 21 10 32 
Venezuela 48 43 53 10 9 11 


1. For which UNESCO has relevant data for both dates. 
2. Nearest census to 1950, in no case earlier than 1946 or later than 1952. 
3. Nearest census to 1990, in no case earlier than 1987 or later than 1992. 


Source: Figures for 1950 are taken from World Illiteracy at Mid-Century, 
p. 47-170, Paris, UNESCO, 1957. Figures for 1990 are taken from UNESCO 
Statistical Yearbook, 1992. 


A critical uncertainty was whether the ease of 
acquiring literacy varied from one language to 
another. In order to throw some light on this ques- 
ton, UNESCO's fundamental education' pro- 
gramme had included, among other activities, an 
international study of the teaching of reading and 
writing (W. S. Gray, The Teaching of Reading and 
Writing: An International Survey, Paris/London, 
UNESCO/Evans Brothers, 1956), the conclusions 
of which greatly influenced subsequent inter- 
national action for the promotion of literacy. Two 
conclusions in particular were especially influen- 
tial: (1) that 'the basic attitudes and skills involved 


in reading are the same in all languages’, and 
(2) that the only meaningful standard of literacy is 
a functional one (‘a person is functionally literate 
when he has acquired the knowledge and skills in 
reading and writing which enable him to engage 
effectively in all those activities in which literacy 
is normally assumed in his culture or group’). 

The first of these conclusions helped to pave 
the way for increased international co-operation 
in promoting literacy, although the study’s con- 
centration on reading and writing in the mother 
tongue left a significant gap that was not fully 
appreciated at the time: literacy in a second 
language. This has since come to be recognized 
as a key problem in much of Africa and in many 
parts of Latin America and Asia, where, in the 
absence of sufficient learning materials in the 
mother tongue, literacy in a second language is 
often the only literacy that learners can realisti- 
cally aspire to. 

The second conclusion eventually led to the 
adoption, in the following decade, of a ‘functional 
literacy’ approach in the design of literacy pro- 
grammes and projects. It also called into question 
the continued usefulness of the then-international 
standard definition of a ‘literate’ person as some- 
one ‘who can with understanding both read and 
write a short simple statement on his everyday 
life’. 


World illiteracy at mid-century 


Other work by UNESCO in the 1950s, notably in 
the area of statistics, also significantly influenced 
subsequent national and international efforts to 
eradicate illiteracy. The earliest statistical estimates 
of the worldwide extent of illiteracy (summarized 
in Figures 1.1 and 1.2 in the previous chapter) 
were published by UNESCO in 1957. These esti- 
mates were based on an extensive review of 
national censuses and other surveys going back in 
some cases to the beginning of the century. The 
situation in selected countries around 1950 (and 
comparisons with the situation recorded by 
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Box 2.2 
Census questions on literacy (with instructions to enumerators) used in selected countries 
in various censuses taken between 1900 and 1948 


Argentina. (1947) 'Do you know how to read? 'Do language. ... State whether the enumerated person 
you know how to write? (It is enough to know how is able to write by himself or from dictation a short 
to read and write... any language... . Return ‘No’ letter in some one language. ... Each of the two 
for persons who can only write numerals or sign questions ... must be put to each person, whatever 
their names.) his age. Refrain from putting them to children under 

Brazil. (1920) ‘Can you read and write? (Answer ‘Yes’ 5 years.) 
or ‘No’.) (1940) ‘Can you read and write? (Answer France. (1901) ‘Can you read and write? (1911, 1921, 
‘Yes’ if the person enumerated can read and write 1931, 1936) ‘Can you both read and write? (1946) 
and ‘No’ if illiterate.) ‘Can you read? (‘Yes’ or ‘No’.) ‘Can you write? (‘Yes’ 

Canada. (1931) ‘Can read and write.’ (If the person or ‘No’.) 
can read and write in any language the question India. (1901) (Enter against all persons, of whatever 
will be answered by writing ‘W’, but if the person is age, whether they can or cannot both read and 
able to read only in any language write ‘R; for a write any language.) (1911, 1921, 1931) (Enter 
person who cannot read nor write enter ‘No’. For a against all persons who can both read and write any 
blind person write ‘Yes’ if the person could read language the word ‘literate’... Only those are to be 
and write in any language before becoming blind considered literate who can write a letter to a friend 
or, if, being bom blind he or she has been taught to and read the answer to it.) 
read and write. Do not return any person as able to Italy. (1901, 1911) ‘Can read’ ‘Cannot read.’ (1921) ‘Can 
read and write simply because he can write his own you read? (‘Yes’ or ‘No’.) 
name. For persons under 5 years of age leave the Turkey. (1927) ‘Can the enumerated person read 
column blank.) printed matter? (1935) ‘Able or unable to read in 

Egypt. (1907) ‘Able or not able both to read and write.’ the new alphabet? ‘Able or unable to write in the 
(1917) (State whether the enumerated person is new alphabet? 
able to read fluently a printed paper in some one 


Source: Progress of Literacy in Various Countries, pp. 13-7, Paris, UNESCO, 1953. 


national censuses conducted around 1990) is new alphabet’). Canada carefully formulated its 
shown in Table 2.1. It may be noted that the census instructions so as to allow for the special 
countries with the higher illiteracy rates in 1950 situation of blind persons. There still are differ- 


generally still had the highest such rates in 1990. ences between countries today in the questions 
An important finding of the comparative analy- utilized by national censuses to identify literacy/ 
sis of national censuses was the great variety of illiteracy, but a comprehensive analysis of current 
questions utilized in the questionnaires to identify international practices is lacking. 
persons who were either ‘literate’ or ‘illiterate’ This early work by UNESCO on world literacy 
(Box 2.2). In some countries, for example Italy, data contributed greatly to international appreci- 
the question was simply whether the person ation of the sheer scale of the challenge to eradi- 
could read, whereas in others (the majority) it was cate illiteracy. Taking ‘ability to read and write’ as 
whether the person could both read and write. the criterion of literacy, and after making as much 
Some countries specified a level or standard of allowance as possible for differences between 
reading and/or writing, for example India (‘can countries in their census definitions, it emerged 
write a letter to a friend and read the answer to that in around half the countries in the world 


it), and Turkey (‘Able or unable to read in the in 1950, half or more of the adult population 
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Table 2.2 
Estimated distribution of the world’s 
illiterate population around 1950 


Countries Number Estimated Per- 
or territories of number centage 
with countries of illiterate of world’s 
illiteracy or adults illiterate 
rates territories (millions) adults 
greater than or equal to 50% 97 615 to 655 90% 
less than 50% 101 65 to 75 10% 


World 198 680 to 730 100% 


Source: World Illiteracy at Mid-Century, p. 14, Paris, UNESCO, 1957. 


(persons aged 15 years and over) were estimated 
to be illiterate (Table 2.2). The great majority of 
such countries were located in Africa and Asia. In 
Africa, only in Lesotho and Mauritius were more 
than half the adults estimated to be literate. In 
Asia, among the larger countries or territories 
(those with a population of one million or more), 
only in Hong Kong, Israel, Japan, Myanmar 
Philippines, Sri Lanka and Thailand were more 
than half the adults estimated to be literate. In 
Latin America the situation was somewhat better 
with more than half the adult population esti- 
mated to be literate in Argentina, Chile, Colombia, 
Cuba, Ecuador Mexico, Paraguay, Puerto Rico, 
Uruguay and Venezuela. 

An important finding of the historical analysis 
was that the world's illiterate population appeared 
to be steadily increasing even as the illiteracy rate 
was decreasing, which broadly indicated that the 
expansion of educational opportunities was not 
keeping up with population growth. This phenom- 
enon had been suspected at the time, but had not 
up to then been clearly demonstrated statistically 
at the global level, although it was known to be 
the case in certain countries. In Brazil, for exam- 
ple, the 1950 census showed an illiterate popu- 
lation of 15.3 million persons aged 15 years old 


and over, amounting to 51 per cent of the total 
population in that age-group, whereas in the pre- 
vious census (1940) the corresponding figures 
were 13.3 million and 56 per cent. Other countries 
with good historical census data where the same 
phenomenon could be observed included Egypt, 
India, Mexico, Portugal, Sri Lanka, Turkey and 
Venezuela. Looking forward, it would not be until 
the late 1980s that the world's illiterate population 
would eventually peak (at just under 900 million). 
Thus, for forty years after the Universal Declar- 
ation of Human Rights was proclaimed, the absol- 
ute number of persons in the world with no mean- 
ingful experience of the right to education was 
actually to increase. 


Alternative strategies 


Two general conclusions for educational policy 
were drawn from the findings above. The first was 
the need to step up national efforts to reach out 
to the increasing number of illiterate adults, and 
the second (considered later in this chapter) was 
the need to accelerate access to elementary edu- 
cation for the younger generation so as to 'cut off 
the problem at its base', as was stated at the time. 

Many countries expanded their literacy activi- 
ties in the 1960s. Internationally, two competing 
views emerged concerning the appropriate strat- 
egy. One view, based largely on the pre-war 
experience of the former USSR (Box 2.3), stressed 
the ‘national campaign’ approach. However, 
national political, economic, social and cultural 
circumstances varied so much that this type 
of approach could not easily be replicated. In 
any case, critics charged that this approach too 
often resulted in people just acquiring a super- 
ficial level of literacy that could contribute little to 
the society’s overall development. Putting ‘the 
struggle against illiteracy’ on a ‘war footing’, they 
argued, could not dispense with the need for a 
sound methodology based on a thorough under- 
standing of what would induce illiterate persons 
to make the effort to learn to read and write. 
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Box 2.3 
‘The largest literacy campaign in history’ 


During the past 40 years, the Soviet Union has been millions of workers and peasants to read and write. An 
the scene of the largest literacy campaign carried on in all-Russian Emergency Commission for the Abolition of 
all history. In 1917, Russia was a poor backward Illiteracy was set up by the People's Commissariat of 
country. She was behind in many respects, but worst Education (now the Ministry of Education) in July 1920 
of all in the matter of literacy. A census taken in 1897 to co-ordinate the efforts of all the different bodies 
revealed that 76 per cent of the population above the combating illiteracy. 
age of nine was unable to read or write. Illiteracy Despite its meagre resources, the war-ravaged 
among women was three times as high as that among country allocated thousands of tons of paper for note- 
men. Literacy varied sharply with nationality and books and textbooks, firewood and kerosene for heat- 
region. |...) ing schools, warm clothing and boots for travelling 
As long as illiteracy and ignorance prevailed the instructors. 
people could not be expected to participate effectively Literacy students had their workday cut by two 
in the building of a new life, in restoring the nation’s hours without loss of pay. Special anti-illiteracy depart- 
economy, developing science and raising technical ments were set up under town and village auspices. 
standards. That is why the wiping out of illiteracy Educational authorities were allowed to use not only 
became such a pressing problem after the October the schools but other government and public premises 
Revolution. A Soviet Government decision of Decem- to teach illiterates. 
ber 26, 191,9 ‘On the Liquidation of Illiteracy Among Teachers, doctors, agronomists, librarians, engin- 
the Population [etc.]’ started a country-wide literacy eers, government clerks and all college and senior high 
campaign to teach the three R's to the entire illiterate school students were enlisted in the fight. Every literate 
population from 8 to 50 years of age. person felt it his patriotic duty to join in the growing 
During the first years of the Revolution (1917-20) national drive against illiteracy. 
the task of fighting illiteracy was no easy matter. The By 1926, the number of literates in the country had 
civil war was in progress, but even then an important more than doubled. In 1932, the ‘cultural army’ of liter- 
step was taken to eliminate illiteracy. The army acy fighters comprised about 1,200,000 recruits, while 
became a huge school for the many millions of illiter- the ‘Down with Illiteracy’ society had more than 
ate peasants in uniform. Compulsory schooling was 50,000 local branches with a membership exceeding 
introduced in every company, squadron, battery and 5,000,000. Upwards of 32,000,000 persons were taught 
detachment in September 1919. When the war ended, to read and write by the illiteracy elimination schools 
the demobilized soldiers returned to their native vil- during 1929-32 alone. 
lages as literate men and assumed the initiative in The campaign had been built up with astonishing 
spreading knowledge in the countryside. speed and results: 1,300,000 persons were taught 
Prom 1920, the fight against illiteracy began to be to read and write between 1927-28; 2,700,000 between 
waged on a tremendous scale. Government insti- 1928-29; 10,500,000 between 1929-30 and 22,000,000 
tutions, trade unions, youth organizations, and various between 1930- 31. 
voluntary societies, such as the ‘Down with Illiteracy’ By 1939, no less than 95.1 per cent of the men and 
organization, all engaged in the work of teaching 83.4 per cent of the women in the USSR were literate. 


Source: Serafima Liubimova, ‘The Largest Literacy Campaign in History’, The UNESCO Courier, March 1958, pp. 11-12. 


Thus, there emerged by the mid-1960s the idea ‘earning needs’, although this term was not 
of the ‘selective approach’ closely linked to the widely used at the time. Next, it was argued that 


notion of ‘functional literacy’. People are not in place of the ‘national campaign’, efforts to pro- 
‘made’ literate, proponents of this approach con- mote literacy should be focused intensively on 
tended, but make themselves literate when they organized sections of society where motivation for 
have the motivation and incentives to do so. In literacy is strongest and where opportunities exist 


other words, they learn when literacy meets their for using education to raise the level of living and 
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accelerate development. This was taken to mean 
that literacy programmes needed to be closely 
integrated with socio-economic development 
programmes, while literacy instruction needed 
to be combined with the provision of relevant 
information and vocational training tailored to 
the learner's specific socio-economic (especially 
work) situation within the broader development 
context. The term ‘work-oriented adult literacy 
training’ was used at the time to describe this 
approach. 

These ideas came to the fore internationally at 
the World Congress of Ministers of Education on 
the Eradication of Illiteracy held in Teheran in 
September 1965, and they provided the basic 
rationale for what was to become the largest ever 
internationally-sponsored programme specifically 
focused on eradicating adult illiteracy: the Exper- 
imental Word Literacy Programme (EWLP) 
launched in 1966 by UNESCO and the United 
Nations Development Programme (UNDP). 


The Experimental World literacy 
Programme and aftermath 


This programme was to be a watershed in inter 
national co-operation for the eradication of illiter- 
acy. EWIP was 'experimental' in the sense that it 
embraced a number of national pilot projects aim- 
ing to try out the 'selective approach' focused on 
‘functional’ (especially ‘work-oriented’) literacy, 
and in particular to test and demonstrate literacy's 
economic and social ‘returns’. 

The hopes and expectations originally associ- 
ated with EWLP were high. The 1960s marked the 
United Nations’ first ‘Development Decade’, and 
EWLP was widely regarded at the time as a break- 
through in international recognition of the role of 
education in development. Among other things, 
EWLP was expected to provide valuable infor- 
mation on the relationship of literacy to social and 
economic development, produce a considerable 
impact on economic development in the countries 
where projects were to be conducted and prepare 


the way for an eventual World Campaign for the 
Eradication of Mass Illiteracy. Altogether, eleven 
countries participated directly in EWLP before the 
programme was phased out in the mid-1970s: 
Algeria, Ecuador, Ethiopia, Guinea, India, Iran, 
Madagascar, Mali, Sudan, the Syrian Arab Repub- 
lic and the United Republic of Tanzania. A 
number of other countries adopted similar 
approaches to those of EWLP. 

By virtue of its sheer size and complexity, as 
much as by the ideas associated with it, EWLP 
attracted worldwide interest. At the time of the 
programme’s full operation, around 1971, a total 
of nearly a quarter of a million adults were 
enrolled in the various national EWLP projects, 
and a vast amount of original instructional ma- 
terials were developed. In contributing directly to 
expanding the capabilities of large numbers of 
relatively poor people, EWLP was highly success- 
ful. However, the ambitious hopes of achieving a 
methodological ‘breakthrough’ that could justify 
the launching of a World Campaign were never 
realized. The differences between the various pro- 
jects in organization, target populations, peda- 
gogical objectives and methods were more pro- 
nounced that the similarities, and a well-defined 
model ‘work-oriented’ adult literacy methodology 
that could be applied on a global scale never 
emerged. 

Promoted mainly as a technical solution to 
problems of 'socio-economic development rather 
than simply as a transfer of resources to help 
implement a human right, EWLP was fated to dis- 
appoint almost as soon as it started. From the out- 
set, due to the very nature of literacy work - com- 
pared, say, to the construction of a new road or 
power station - it was never really possible for 
EWLP to demonstrate the social and economic 
'returns' that would satisfy orthodox investment 
criteria. Thus, the whole idea of a World Cam- 
paign to eradicate illiteracy fizzled out and has 
never since been revived. 

The international discussion and debate over 
the purposes and means of promoting literacy that 
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flourished in the aftermath of EWLP maintained a 
broad consensus in favour of the concept of ‘func- 
tional literacy’, but this concept became increas- 
ingly accepted as relevant to a wider range of 
activities than just work and employment. More- 
over, notwithstanding the international interest 
surrounding EWLP, many countries continued 
to mount mass campaigns for the eradication 
of illiteracy throughout the 1970s, e.g Algeria, 
Brazil, Burma (now Myanmar), Cameroon, China, 
Colombia, Ethiopia, Guatemala, Guinea, Indonesia, 
Jamaica, Mexico, Peru, Somalia, Thailand, United 
Republic of Tanzania and Zambia, among others. 
The success of many of these campaigns (in most 
cases achieved without any significant external 
assistance) and the diversity of approaches fol- 
lowed, further challenged the idea of a single 
‘model’ approach as originally envisaged by 
EWLP. 

It was at this time, in the aftermath of EWLP, that 
the Brazilian educator Paulo Freire’s ideas con- 
cerning literacy became influential internationally. 
For Freire, the process of acquiring literacy, i.e. 
learning to read and write, was necessarily accom- 
panied by the learner's increasing consciousness 
of his/her existential situation and of the possi- 
bility of acting independently to change it, a 
process which he termed ‘conscientization’, and 
which today would more likely be called 
‘empowerment’. In that perspective, literacy pro- 
grammes necessarily had a ‘political’, and not 
merely technical-pedagogic, dimension (Box 2.4). 

Freire’s ideas were influential in opening the 
way to an appreciation of the many uses of liter- 
acy beyond those relating to work and employ- 
ment which had been given so much emphasis in 
EWLP: uses ranging from the exercise of civil and 
political rights to the upbringing of children, from 
reading for pleasure and enjoyment to reading for 
self-instruction or spiritual enlightenment. Learn- 
ing to read and write, many advocates urged, was 
a crucial step in the process of learning to learn. 

Thus, the notion of ‘functional literacy’ was 
gradually pointed towards a more inclusive 
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Box 2.4 
The ‘political option’ in literacy teaching 
(Paulo Freire, 1921- 1997) 


Whenever I have had to deal with the problem of 
adult literacy programmes, as now, I have never 
reduced it to a set of techniques and methods. T 
do not want to underestimate or overestimate their 
importance. But methods and techniques, which 
are obviously indispensable, are always created 
and re-created in the context of their real appli- 
cations. What seems fundamental to me is the 
clear-cut position which the teacher must assume 
in relation to the political option; this implies 
values and principles, a position with respect to 
the ‘possible dream’ that is to be accomplished. It 
is impossible to dissociate techniques and meth- 
ods from the ‘possible dream’. For example, if a 
teacher opts for capitalist modemization, then 
adult literacy programmes cannot go beyond, on 
the one hand, enabling persons to read texts with 
no regard to content, and on the other, increasing 
their chances of selling their labour on what is not 
accidentally called the ‘job market’. If the teacher 
opts for another solution, then the essential task of 
the literacy programme is to help illiterates to dis- 
cover the importance not of being able to read 
alienated or alienating stories, but of making his- 
tory, while being fashioned by it. 

ball 

When the separation between thought and 
language, and reality no longer exists, then being 
able to read a text requires a ‘reading’ of the social 
context from which it stems. It is not enough to 
know mechanically the meaning of ‘Eve saw the 
vineyard’. It is necessary to know what position 
Eve occupies in the social context, who works in 
the vineyard, and who profits from this work. 

Those who defend the neutrality of adult liter- 
acy programmes are right in accusing us of politi- 
cal acts when we try to clarify the reality in the 
context of such a programme. But they also falsify 
the truth in denying the political aspect of their 
own efforts to mask reality. 


Source: Paulo Freire, ‘Are Literacy Programmes Neutral”, in Leon 
Bataille (ed.), A Turning Point for Literacy, Oxford, Pergamon 
Press, 1976, pp. 195-200. (Proceedings of the International Sym- 
posium for Literacy, Persepolis, Iran, 3- 8 September, 1975.) 
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Figure 2.1 
Trends in adult illiteracy 
in the less developed regions, 1970-2015 
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concept, that of ‘learning needs’, under which lit- 
eracy could be accommodated both on its own 
account and as a necessary condition for satisfy- 
ing many other ‘learning needs’. By the mid- 
1980s, the idea of illiterate adults and others who 
lacked formal education having a ‘right to learn’ 
had entered international discussion and debate. 
The Fourth International Conference on Adult 
Education (Paris, 1985), for example, felt moved 
to declare that recognition of the right to learn is 
now more than ever a major challenge for human- 
ity’. At this time, as will be noted later in the chap- 
ter, elementary education, whether formal or non- 


formal, was increasingly coming to be regarded as 
a process that should be designed to meet ‘basic 
learning needs’. From this point, it was only a 
short step towards the demands of the World Con- 
ference on Education for All that society should 
aim to satisfy the ‘basic learning needs’ of every- 
one, whether children, youth or adults. 


Secular trends 


Trends in world literacy have reinforced the shift 
above towards the more inclusive concept of 
‘learning needs’. Throughout the 1970s and 1980s 
- the earliest decades for which UNESCO has con- 
tinuous time series estimates - illiteracy rates in 
the world’s less developed regions steadily 
declined (Figure 2.1). This trend continued into 
the 1990s. In a growing number of countries, illit- 
eracy as such, at least by the traditional measure 
of being unable to read and write a short simple 
statement about one's everyday life, was no longer 
the characteristic educational condition of the 
majority of the adult population. Thus, whereas 
half the countries in the world had estimated adult 
illiteracy rates of over 50 per cent in 1950 (Table 
2.2), only twenty-three countries are estimated to 
have such high rates today (see Appendix III, 
Table 2, pages 132- 5). A majority of countries in 
the world today have estimated illiteracy rates of 
below 10 per cent; in these countries and many 
others with low illiteracy rates, implementation of 
the right to education for adults represents a more 
complex challenge than was the case fifty years 
ago. 

Nevertheless, illiteracy is still the characteristic 
educational condition of large numbers of adults 
in the world's less developed regions, and the 
numbers are estimated to be increasing in most of 
these regions, although at progressively slower 
rates (Figure 2.1). In Eastern Asia/O ceania, a long- 
standing national literacy campaign in China 
appears to have been decisive in bringing the 
number down. In the other regions, the expansion 
of elementary education, which has mainly been 
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responsible for bringing down the overall rates of 
illiteracy, has not so far managed to stem the flow 
of ‘new recruits’ to the existing population of illit- 
erate adults. 

Moreover, despite the progress made over the 
past few decades in reducing world literacy 
inequalities, whether these refer to differences 
in literacy rates between males and females or 
between the major regions of the world 
(Table 2.3), the majority of illiterate adults in the 
less developed regions of the world stil are 
females (Figure 2.2) and there still are regions 
(Southern Asia, Arab States and the group of Least 
Developed Countries) where the majority of adult 
females themselves are estimated to be illiterate. 
In every region with the exception of Iatin Amer- 
ica and the Caribbean, females account for a 
growing percentage of all illiterate adults. The 
percentage will continue to grow if girls are not 
given equal access to primary schooling. 

Besides its growing concentration among 
women, world illiteracy is also increasingly con- 
centrated geographically in Southern Asia and the 
least developed countries in sub-Saharan Africa. 
Of the twenty-three countries with estimated 


Table 2.3 
Estimated adult literacy rates, by region, 
1970 and 2000 


1970 2000 


MF M F MF M F 


World 63 71 55 79 85 74 


More developed regions 
and countries in transition 95 97 94 99 99 98 


Less developed regions 47 59 35 73 81 66 
of which: 
Sub-Saharan Africa 29 39 19 61 69 54 
Arab States 29 44 15 62 73 50 
Latin America/Caribbean 74 78 70 88 89 88 
Eastern Asia/Oceania 56 70 42 86 92 80 
Southern Asia 32 45 18 56 67 44 


Least developed countries 27 39 16 51 61 41 
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Figure 2.2 

Estimated number (millions) 

of literate and illiterate 

males and females aged 15 and over 
in the less developed regions, 2000 


Southern Sub- Latin Arab 


Eastern 
Asia/ Asia Saharan America / States 
Oceania Africa Caribbean 
Literate E Illiterate 


adult illiteracy rates higher than 50 per cent 
today, fifteen are located in sub-Saharan Africa 
and five in Southern Asia (see Appendix III, 
Table 2, pages 132-5). The three large Southern 
Asia countries, Bangladesh, India and Pakistan, 
are together estimated to account for nearly 
half (45 per cent) of the world's illiterate adults 
today, compared to around one-third in 1970 
(Table 2.4). 

Yet, notwithstanding that there is still a vast 
number of illiterate adults in the world, growing 
numbers of the world's adults have received some 
formal education and have acquired some simple 
literacy skills. Even in those countries with the 
largest numbers of illiterate adults, listed in 
Table 2.4, that today account for nearly three- 
quarters of the world's illiterate adults, the esti- 
mated increase in the number of literate adults 
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Table 2.4 


Estimated adult illiteracy in 1970 and 2000 in countries with more than 10 million illiterate adults in 1970 


1970 


2000 


Proportion 
Number Adult Number Adult of world total 
of illiterate adults illiteracy rate of illiterate adults illiteracy rate illiterate adults 
(millions) (%) (millions) (%) (%) 
Total Female Total Male Female Total Female Total Male Female 1970 2000 
China 244 157 49 34 64 152 111 16 8 24 28 17 
India 221 130 67 53 81 289 179 43 32 55 26 33 
Indonesia 30 20 44 31 56 19 13 13 8 18 3 2 
Pakistan 28 15 79 68 91 49 30 54 40 69 3 6 
Bangladesh 28 15 76 65 88 49 29 59 48 70 3 6 
Nigeria 22 12 80 69 90 23 14 36 28 44 3 3 
Brazil 18 10 32 28 36 18 9 15 15 15 2 2 
Egypt 14 9 69 54 83 20 12 45 33 56 2 2 
Ethiopia 14 8 87 81 94 21 11 62 56 67 2 2 
Sub-total 618 376 57 43 71 640 409 29 20 38 72 73 
World 858 527 37 29 45 875 559 21 15 26 100 100 


over the past thirty years (1,108 million, of which 
around half live in China) has far exceeded the in- 
crease in the estimated number of illiterate adults 
(22 million). In the world as a whole, over the 
same period, the increase in the number of liter- 
ate adults is estimated at 1,926 million, compared 
to an estimated increase of 17 million in the num- 
ber of illiterate adults. 

Undoubtedly many of the ‘literate’ adults to 
which these statistics refer have acquired only 
rudimentary literacy skills. Most will have re- 
ceived only primary education, often of dubious 
quality, and some will have dropped out of school 
before completing their primary school studies. 
Thus it is uncertain what percentage of the world’s 
adults can be classified as functionally literate in 
their respective societies. Recent surveys carried 
out in some of the Organisation for Economic Co- 
operation and Development (OECD) countries 
suggest that up to 20 per cent of adults in these 
countries can be regarded as functionally illiterate. 
In the less developed regions of the world, the fig- 
ure is unlikely to be lower. 

In a global perspective, therefore, implemen- 
tation of the right to education for adults has 


become less a question of literacy in the traditional 
sense - although this indicator is still useful for the 
purposes of identifying the most flagrant instances 
of denial of the right to education - than a ques- 
tion of access to relevant ‘learning opportunities’, 
i.e. opportunities for the world’s adults to satisfy 
their ‘basic learning needs’ (Box 2.5). 

In so far as such ‘learning opportunities’ are 
embraced by the original notion of ‘fundamental 
education’, they arguably should be provided 
‘free’ to all adults who wish to profit from them. 
This question, though, is bound up with the 
larger question, considered below, of whether 
‘basic education’ generally should be provided 
free. 


Elementary education 


In contrast to ‘fundamental education’, ‘elemen- 
tary education’ had a relatively clear interpretation 
in most countries at the time when the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights was proclaimed. At 
least, it could be understood in practice to refer to 
the first stage or level of formal education. Most 
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Box 2.5 
“We, the leaders of nine high-population developing nations of the world, hereby reaffirm 
our commitment . . . to meet the basic learning needs of all our people’ 


1. We, the leaders of nine high-population developing uals and societies, to empower them to address their 
nations of the world, hereby reaffirm our commitment most pressing problems - combating poverty, raising 
to pursue with utmost zeal and determination the goals productivity, improving living conditions, and protect- 
set in 1990 by the World Conference on Education for ing the environment - and to enable them to play their 
All and the World Summit on Children, to meet the rightful role in building democratic societies and 
basic learning needs of all our people by making pri- enriching cultural heritage; 
mary education universal and expanding leaming 2.5 successful education programmes require comple- 
opportunities for children, youth and adults. We do so mentary and convergent actions on adequate nutrition, 
in full awareness that our countries contain more than effective health care and appropriate care and develop- 
half of the world's people and that the success of our ment of the young child, in the context of the role of 
efforts is crucial to the achievement of the global goal the family and the community; 
of education for all. 2.6 the education and empowerment of girls and 
women are important goals in themselves and are key 
2. We recognize that: factors in contributing to social development, well- 
2.1 the aspirations and development goals of our being and education of present and future generations, 
countries can be fulfilled only by assuring education to and the expansion of the choices available to women 
all our people, a right promised both in the Universal for the development of their full potential; 
Declaration of Human Rights and in the constitutions 2.7 the pressure of population growth has seriously 
and law of each of our countries; strained the capacity of education systems and 
2.2 education is the pre-eminent means for promoting impeded needed reforms and improvements; more- 
universal human values, the quality of human over, given the age structure of the populations in our 
resources, and respect for cultural diversity; countries, it will continue to do so throughout the 
2.3 the education systems in our countries have made coming decade; and 
great strides in offering education to substantial 2.8 education is, and must be, a societal responsi- 
numbers, and yet have not fully succeeded in provid- bility, encompassing governments, families, communi- 
ing quality education to all of our people, indicating ties and non-governmental organizations alike; it 
the need for developing creative approaches, both requires the commitment and participation of all, in a 
within and outside the formal systems; grand alliance that transcends diverse opinions and 
2.4 the content and methods of education must be political positions. 
developed to serve the basic learning needs of individ- 


1. Extract from the ‘Delhi Declaration’ of the Heads of State of Nine High-Population Countries, 1993. 


Source: Education for All Summit of Nine High-Population Countries, New Delhi, 12-16 December 1993, Final Report, pp. 5-6, Paris, UNESCO, 1994. 


countries already had primary schools of one ciple of free and compulsory elementary edu- 
kind or another, and probably in the majority of cation would not have appeared at the time to be 
the fifty or so countries which were then Member an especially difficult principle to implement in 
States of the United Nations there existed consti- the rest of the world, if there were the necessary 
tutional requirements and/or legislation providing political will and determination. 

for some measure of free and compulsory edu- However, when interpreting subsequent prog- 
cation. In some countries at that time, the duration ress towards the implementation of this principle, 
of compulsory education already extended it should be bome in mind that the notion of ‘el- 
beyond the primary stage or level. For those who ementary education’ as utilized in the Declaration 


drew up and adopted the Declaration, the prin- was not intended to refer to any particular stage 
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or level in the systems of formal education that 
were then in existence. It broadly meant an edu- 
cation that would give all children a good start in 
life. 


Scope of the challenge 


The scope of the challenge to provide free and 
compulsory elementary education for all children 
in the world was not fully appreciated inter- 
nationally until a decade or so after the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights was proclaimed. By 
that time, UNESCO had managed to assemble the 
first statistical estimates of the numbers of children 
in the world who were in and out of school, and 
national educational policy-makers in the less 
developed regions of the world had begun to 
implement initial strategies for expansion of their 
primary school systems. 

UNESCO's earliest statistical estimates con- 
cluded that somewhat less than half of the world's 
children aged 5-14 years were enrolled in any 
kind of primary or secondary school in 1952. 
In half of the 201 countries and territories covered 
by these estimates, barely one quarter of the chil- 
dren aged 5-14 years were estimated to be 
enrolled. 

Nevertheless, by the mid-1950s a considerable 
momentum of expansion of school enrolments 
had begun in most parts of the world. Behind 
this momentum two forces were at work. In those 
counties where compulsory education was 
already well-established, there were pressures to 
lengthen its duration. Measures to that effect were 
taken, for example, in Belgium, parts of Canada, 
Finland, the then-Federal Republic of Germany, 
Switzerland and the former USSR In cases where 
the duration of compulsory education already was 
longer than the first stage or level of formal edu- 
cation, this meant extending the duration further 
into post-primary (sometimes called 'intermedi- 
ate’) or secondary education. However, in other 
cases, where the duration of compulsory edu- 
cation covered only part of the full primary cycle, 


and/or where the duration of this cycle was con- 
sidered to be too short, measures were taken to 
extend compulsory education to cover the full 
cycle and/or to lengthen the cycle, as for example 
in the then-Federation of Malaya, the Philippines 
and Thailand. 

In those countries (mostly in Africa and Asia) 
where compulsory education was not already 
established, or where it largely existed in name 
only, as was then the case in many countries in 
Latin America, there were pressures both for 
wider access to primary schooling as such and for 
better opportunities to complete it. 

However, the existing model of primary school- 
ing in many countries was unsuitable for general 
application and needed to be reconsidered, es- 
pecially with regard to the needs of rural popula- 
tions which had not hitherto had access to formal 
education. The contents of textbooks especially 
were a problem in many of the newly independent 
developing countries because so many ofthe text- 
books were originally designed for use in the 
schools of the former colonial power. In any case, 
whatever school model was adopted, it could 
hardly be made compulsory unless it was first 
made generally available. 


Opening up access, 1950-1970 


Most of the newly independent governments in 
Africa and Asia in the 1950s and 1960s were much 
more ready to give increased priority to education 
in the allocation of national resources than the 
previous colonial administrations had been. The 
1950s and 1960s, therefore, witnessed a tremen- 
dous - and historically unprecedented - expan- 
sion of primary enrolments in the less developed 
regions of the world (Table 2.5). Between 1950 
and 1970 - barely the space of one generation - 
primary enrolments nearly quadrupled in Africa 
and trebled in Asia/Oceania and latin America/ 
Caribbean. In absolute terms, total primary enrol- 
ment in the three continents taken together 
increased from just over 100 million (half the 
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world total) in 1950 to over 300 million (three- 
quarters of the world total) in 1970. 

The driving forces behind this expansion were 
the huge, pent-up social demands in all regions 
for increased access to formal education com- 
bined with the commitments of most governments 
to provide increased access to and resources for 
education. 

If free and compulsory elementary education 
represented the ultimate goal, most governments 
approached the matter pragmatically. This was 
evident, for example, in the positions adopted 
at a series of regional conferences on Free and 
Compulsory Education organized by UNESCO 
during the 1950s: South Asia and the Pacific (Bom- 
bay, 1952), Arab Countries of the Middle East 
(Cairo, 1955) and Latin America (Lima, 1956). The 
Bombay conference, for example, while recom- 
mending that ‘the duration of compulsory edu- 
cation should be no less than seven years’, never- 
theless conceded that ‘States could begin with a 
shorter duration, considering it as a provisional 
measure until such time as they could afford a 
longer period of compulsory education’. The 
Cairo conference, which recommended a mini- 
mum duration of six years, also conceded that 
some States could not immediately afford it. The 
Lima conference, in also recommending a mini- 
mum duration of six years, noted that many Latin 
American countries had already established an 
official duration of six years but did not apply this 
in rural areas, where there typically existed a dur- 
ation of only three years and ʻa few centrally 
located 6-year primary schools’. The Lima confer- 
ence also observed that the existing legislation in 
some Latin American countries put the onus of 
implementing compulsory education on parents, 
which was unfair: ‘Just as school legislation 
imposes upon the parent the duty of sending 
his children to school, States should accept the 
obligation of providing enough schools to edu- 
cate all children’. In all three conferences, it was 
implicitly recognized that schooling could not 
realistically be made compulsory unless schools 
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were made generally available and were essen- 
tially ‘free’. 

The question of free’ education, like that of 
compulsory education, was also approached prag- 
matically. In most countries at that time, ‘free’ edu- 
cation was generally taken to mean at least the 
absence of fees charged for attendance, but it 
could also be taken to mean in addition the pro- 
vision of free textbooks (as was recommended, 
for example, by the Bombay and Cairo confer- 
ences mentioned above). Nevertheless, in all of 
the less developed regions of the word at that 
time there was wide acceptance of the idea that 
local communities themselves, especially in rural 
areas, would contribute more or less to the con- 
struction and maintenance of primary school 
premises, which often led to demands on parents 
for ad hoc contributions in cash or in kind. 

The concept of ‘elementary education’ itself 
was broadly understood in most countries to 
mean primary schooling. While the duration 
and contents of this stage or level of education 
varied a great deal among countries, normally 
the aim was to provide for more than just the 
mere acquisition of literacy and numeracy. By 
the early 1960s, primary and secondary schooling 
were coming to be considered as ‘successive 
phases of a continuing process’ that should be 


Table 2.5 
Primary enrolments (millions) by continent, 
1950- 1997 


1950 1960 1970 1980 1990 1997 


WORLD TOTAL 206 342 411 542 597 668 


Africa 9 19 33 62 81 100 
Asia/Oceania* 84 183 253 339 367 410 
Europe* 75 79 55 52 49 46 
Latin America/Caribbean 15 27 44 65 76 85 
Northern America 24 34 26 23 25 27 


* For 1950 and 1960, the figures for Europe include data for the former USSR. 
For later dates, the figures for Europe include data for the Russian Federation 
while data for the Central Asian countries which were part of the former USSR 
are included under Asia/Oceania. 
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Box 2.6 
Primary and secondary schooling considered 
as ‘successive phases of a continuing process’ 


Throughout the word, over the past two decades 
in particular the view has been increasingly 
accepted that education is a continuing process 
from childhood to adulthood, and that schooling 
should not be conceived of as comprising two 
radically different kinds of educational process, 
one primary and one secondary, for two different 
kinds of children, whether these different kinds of 
children be separated one from the other on 
socio-economic grounds or on the basis of their 
abilities and aptitudes. The terms ‘primary school- 
ing' and ‘secondary schooling’ are coming more 
and more to be considered as no longer referring 
to different entities, but rather to successive 
phases of a continuing process that cannot be 
sharply distinguished except arbitrarily and by 
doing violence to the real continuity of growth 
and education. In so far as school systems and 
scholastic methods do break the continuity of 
growth they are coming to be regarded as imper 
fect instruments of education. 

Along with the growing acceptance of this inte- 
gral view of education which leads to the aboli- 
tion of the former sharp distinctions, is a growing 
acceptance also of the belief that all young people 
should receive as complete an education as it is 
possible for their communities to provide. The first 
stage in the acceptance of this belief is reached 
when it is realized that a nation loses much of its 
potential talent if it denies educational opportunity 
to the able young people of the poorer classes of 
the community; the final stage is reached when it 
is realized that a community is neglecting its 
human resources unless it gives to even its least 
able members the chance to continue to grow and 
develop as long as growth is possible. The corol- 
lary to such views is that communities try to 
develop a system of education that will be always 
available to all their members. 


Source: World Survey of Education, Vol. III, pp. 126-7, Paris, 
UNESCO, 1961. 


made available to all children (Box 2.6), but this 
was not yet a realistic possibility for most children 
in the less developed regions of the world. 

Of more immediate concern was equality of 


opportunity. The vast expansion of educational 
opportunities initiated in the 1950s and 1960s 
was accompanied by pressures from social 
groups everywhere for equal treatment and non- 
discrimination in education. Although these prin- 
ciples were implicit in the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights, by virtue of the Declaration’s 
Article 2 (which declares that ‘Everyone is entitled 
to all the rights and freedoms set forth in this Dec- 
laration’), they were not spelled out specifically 
with reference to education until an international 
Convention to that effect was adopted in 1960 
(Box 2.7). 

The expansion of the 1950s and 1960s was 
accompanied by increased emphasis in edu- 
cational policy-making on economic questions, as 
a consequence of both the growing demands of 
education on public budgetary resources and the 
increasing international awareness of the role of 
education in economic development. A corollary 
of this awareness became the movement in many 
countries towards national education planning 
and related efforts to integrate such planning with 
economic development planning. Regional 
indicative plans for the development of education 
in Asia and Africa - the so-called ‘Karachi’ and 
'Addis Ababa’ plans - were adopted by confer- 
ences of States convened by UNESCO in Karachi 
(1960) and by UNESCO jointly with the United 
Nations Economic Commission for Africa in Addis 
Ababa (1961). Both the ‘Karachi’ and ‘Addis 
Ababa’ plans aimed broadly at achieving univer- 
sal primary education in their respective regions 
by 1980. 


The non-formal dimension 


The primary school model was eventually ques- 
tioned. Despite the best intentions in regard to 
planning, the expansion of enrolments in the 
1950s and 1960s was not without problems. As 
noted in the World Education Report 1998, there 
were widespread shortages of qualified teachers, 
not to speak of textbooks and other learning 
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Box 2.7 
Discrimination in education: definitions from the Convention against D iscrimination in E ducation (1960) 


Article 1 

1. For the purposes of this Convention, the term 'dis- 

crimination' includes any distinction, exclusion, limi- 

tation or preference which, being based on race, 

colour sex, language, religion, political or other opin- 
ion, national or social origin, economic condition or 
birth, has the purpose or effect of nullifying or impair- 
ing equality of treatment in education and in particular: 

(a) Of depriving any person or group of persons of 
access to education of any type or at any level; 

(b) Of limiting any person or group of persons to edu- 
cation of an inferior standard; 

(c) Subject to the provisions of Article 2 of this Con- 
vention, of establishing or maintaining separate 
educational systems or institutions for persons or 
groups of persons; or 

(d) Of inflicting on any person or group of persons 
conditions which are incompatible with the dignity 
of man. 

2. For the purposes of this Convention, the term 'edu- 

cation' refers to all types and levels of education, and 

includes access to education, the standard and quality 
of education, and the conditions under which it is 
given. 


Article 2 

When permitted in a State, the following situations 
shall not be deemed to constitute discrimination, 
within the meaning of Article 1 of this Convention: 
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(a) The establishment or maintenance of separate edu- 
cational systems or institutions for pupils of the two 
Sexes, if these systems or institutions offer equi- 
valent access to education, provide a teaching staff 
with qualifications of the same standard as well as 
school premises and equipment of the same qual- 
ity, and afford the opportunity to take the same or 
equivalent courses of study; 

(b) The establishment or maintenance for religious or 
linguistic reasons, of separate educational systems 
or institutions offering an education which is in 
keeping with the wishes of the pupil's parents or 
legal guardians, if participation in such systems or 
attendance at such institutions is optional and if the 
education provided conforms to such standards as 
may be laid down or approved by the competent 
authorities, in particular for education of the same 
level; 

(c) The establishment or maintenance of private edu- 
cational institutions, if the object of the institutions 
is not to secure the exclusion of any group but to 
provide educational facilities in addition to those 
provided by the public authorities, if the insti- 
tutions are conducted in accordance with that 
object, and if the education provided conforms 
with such standards as may be laid down or 
approved by the competent authorities, in parti- 
cular for education of the same level. 


Source: Convention against Discrimination in Education, Adopted by the General Conference at its Eleventh Session, 14 December 1960, Paris, UNESCO, 


1960. 


materials. In many countries, there were fears for 
the quality of education. In response to the social 
demand for increased access to education, the 
temptation was to provide the form of education, 
ie. school places, but without meaningful sub- 
stance, which just resulted in ineffective learning 
achievement and increased student dropout rates. 

The planning ideal was to tailor the output of 
the education system, in terms of the numbers of 
graduates from the different levels of the system, 
so as to match the economy's estimated 'man- 
power needs’, but the economists could not 


always get their figures right and were not always 
listened to anyway. In many countries, especially 
in Africa, there were signs of what was called, at 
the time, ‘the primary school leavers problem’: 
young people who had graduated from primary 
school flocking to urban areas in search of white 
collar jobs that were not available, their education 
having failed to provide them with skills that 
could be useful elsewhere. 

By the beginning of the 1970s, there were wide- 
spread doubts concerning the direction being 
taken by educational policies. The International 
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Box 2.8 
'Linear expansion' in question 


From an examination of national educational 
strategies applied in the course of the 1960s, espe- 
cially in countries where school enrolment has 
made comparatively little progress, it emerges that 
their guiding principle was linear expansion of 
systems and the numbers of people involved. This 
method is now out of date. No mechanical extrap- 
olation can now yield valid forecasts of develop- 
ments in such a dynamic and living enterprise as 
education. 

This old system programmed educational needs 
as a direct function of the probable evolution of 
student flows and of the potential for expansion of 
the different elements of the school system: teach- 
ing staff, equipment, buildings, classrooms, etc. 
Objectives were established in the light of these 
various forecasts. 

These exclusively quantitative methods are now 
only valid for a stable education system making 
normal, regular progress. But when a system organ- 
ized to handle a specific quantity of children has 
to take in far more, extrapolation becomes unsatis- 
factory. 

Applying the method we are criticizing has, of 
course, led to undeniable quantitative progress. 
But status reports on the past decade make it clear 
that growth conceived and expressed in terms of 
global indicators conceals both the appearance 
and the exacerbation of a certain number of 
defects and points of imbalance. 

Many countres have found that quantitative 
expansion of their educational systems did not go 
hand in hand with efficient educational action. 
Enormous financial and human resources were 
laid out to develop costly school models, the 
results of which often fell far short of expec- 
tations. 

Linear expansion strategies can no longer be 
justified, either from the point of view of results 
obtained or their methodology. When an education 
system has to absorb a huge number of children, 
strategies must be modified, must move from the 
quantitative to the qualitative, from imitation and 
reproduction to a search for innovations, from a 
uniform procedure to diverse alternatives. 


Source: Edgar Faure et al, learning to Be: The World of 
Education Today and Tomorrow, pp. 172-4, Paris/London, 
UNESCO/ Harrap, 1972. 
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Commission on the Development of Education 
(hereafter referred to as the ‘Faure Commission’) 
in 1972 considered that most policies were guided 
by a principle of ‘linear expansion’ of the existing 
costly and ineffective school system (Box 2.8). 
Some radical critics at that time called for the 'de- 
schooling' of society altogether. 

While 'de-schooling' was clearly impractical, it 
nevertheless contained the germ of an idea that 
would have a lasting influence on educational 
policies worldwide: that of the learning society' 
(the term utilized by the Faure Commission), as 
opposed to a 'schooling' one. According to this 
idea, education could not be equated with school- 
ing, but should be equated broadly with learning, 
or at least with whatever could meet people's 
‘leaming needs’. This ‘learning-centred’ view of 
education led naturally to an appreciation of the 
importance of other forms of education besides 
formal schooling, particularly since many young 
people atthat time, especially in rural areas, either 
were not being reached by the expansion of pri- 
mary schooling then under way, or had been 
reached but had received only limited benefits in 
terms of meeting their ‘learning needs’ (Box 2.9). 


Towards ‘basic learning needs’ 


There was only a short step from a learning- 
centred’ view of education to the idea of ‘basic 
learning needs’. Internationally, this step was 
first prompted by a report presented to the United 
Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF) in 1973 by a 
non-governmental organization, the International 
Council for Educational Development (ICED), 
which had been commissioned to undertake a 
study of non-formal education for out-of-school 
children, adolescents and youth in rural areas of 
developing countries. (An extract from the report 
of this study is given in Box 2.9.) 

ICED came up with the concept of ‘minimum 
essential learning needs’, which it argued gave 
‘practical meaning’ to the child’s ‘right’ to edu- 
cation. This ‘right’, ICED claimed, ‘must be trans- 
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Box 2.9 
‘Informal education’, ‘formal education’, and ‘non-formal education’ 


In contrast to the view that equates education with to children and youth would be: pre-school day-care 
schooling and measures it by years of exposure, ICED centres and nurseries; school equivalency programmes 
[the International Council for Educational Development] to provide a second chance for those who are missing 
adopted from the outset a concept of education that schooling or dropped out early; adolescent and adult 
equates it broadly with learning regardless of where, literacy classes; school-based extracurricular activities 
when or how the learning occurs. This leaming-centred such as boy and girl scouts, young farmers’ clubs, 
view of education obliges us to start our analysis with sports and recreational groups; and occupational train- 
the clients and their needs before moving on to con- ing for adolescents in agriculture, construction, etc., 
sider alternative means for meeting them. It obliges us carried on outside the formal school structure. 
also to recognize that education by its very nature is a Many of the programmes defined as non-formal 
continuing process, starting from earliest infancy education, it should be added, were not originally con- 
through adulthood, that necessarily entails a variety of ceived as 'educational'. Except for the few that bear a 
methods and sources of learning. We have found it close resemblance to formal schooling - such as liter- 
useful to group these leaming methods into the follow- acy classes, correspondence courses and vocational 
ing three categories, recognizing that there is overlap training programmes - they originally came under such 
and a high degree of interaction between them. rubrics as social and health services, community devel- 
By informal education we mean the truly lifelong opment and animation rurale, sports and recreation, 
process whereby every individual acquires attitudes, agricultural extension and co-operatives. In other 
values, skills and knowledge from daily experience words, non-formal education embraces educational 
and the educative influences and resources in his or components of programmes designed to serve broad 
her environment - from family and neighbours, from development goals, as well as more academic objec- 
work and play, from the marketplace, the library and tives (e.g., literacy). 
the mass media. Formal and non-formal education are alike in that 
For the most part, this process is relatively unorgan- both have been organized by societies to augment and 
ized and unsystematic (hence the rubric ‘informal’). Yet improve upon the informal learning process - in other 
it unquestionably accounts for a very high proportion words, to promote and facilitate certain valued types of 
of all that any person - even a highly-schooled one - learning that individuals cannot as readily or as quickly 
accumulates in a lifetime. . . . acquire through exposure to the environment. They 
By formal education we refer, of course, to the hier- differ mainly in their institutional arrangements and 
archically structured, chronologically graded ‘edu- procedures and to a considerable extent in their sub- 
cational system', running from primary school through ject matter and learning clienteles. Occasionally their 
the university and including, in addition to general aca- differences merge in ‘hybrid’ programmes combining 
demic studies, a variety of specialized programmes and significant features of both, which are of great impor- 
institutions for full-time technical and professional tance for the future. 
training. In the broad conceptual framework of a lifelong 
For purposes of this study we define non-formal educational system’ - a system which should ultimately 
education as any organized educational activity out- provide every individual with a flexible and diversified 
side the established formal system - whether operating range of useful learning options throughout his or her 
separately or as an important feature of some broader lifetime - formal, non-formal and informal education 
activity - that is intended to serve identifiable learning are clearly complementary and mutually reinforcing 
clienteles and learning objectives. Examples applicable elements. 


Source: Philip H. Coombs, ‘Should One Develop Non-formal Education ?', Prospects, Vol. III, No. 3, Autumn 1973, pp. 288- 90. 


lated into terms of some "minimum package" of with ‘minimum nutritional needs’. The idea of a 
attitudes, skills and knowledge that every young ‘minimum’ was controversial, since it seemed to 
person in a given society requires for an effective imply limits to the right to education. Given that 


and satisfying adulthood'. The analogy was made the original problem as stated by ICED was 'to size 
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up the educational requirements of children and 
youth in any rural area and to plan provisions for 
meeting them’, there was a need to identify a 
‘package’ but not necessarily a ‘minimum’ one. 
Why not a maximum one? 

For these reasons, the less restrictive term ‘basic 
learning needs’, which evoked the idea of a ‘foun- 
dation’ rather than a ‘minimum’, came to be pre- 
ferred internationally in the course of the 1970s 
and 1980s. It was eventually adopted by the World 
Conference on Education for All, together with its 
correlate ‘basic education’ (i.e. education de- 
signed to meet ‘basic learning needs’). Since then, 
the notion of ‘basic education’, whether for chil- 
dren, youth or adults, has generally been under- 
stood to overlap with the notions of ‘elementary’ 
and ‘fundamental education’ as utilized in the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights, but there 
does not exist an internationally agreed text that 
actually says so. In so far as there is such an over- 
lap, it can plausibly be argued that the spirit of the 
Declaration requires that basic education too 
'shall be free', just like 'elementary and funda- 
mental education’. 


Monitoring progress 


The increased willingness of policy-makers in 
many countries in the 1970s to recognize that non- 
formal education could help to meet the learning 
needs of social groups that were not being 
reached by the formal school system did not 
imply a lessening of efforts to expand the cover- 
age of the formal system. 

Primary enrolment ratios in most of the world's 
less developed regions continued their upward 
trends into the 1970s (Figure 2.3), and the 
numbers of out-of-school children levelled off 
or even declined (Figure 2.4). These trends con- 
tinued into the 1980s except in sub-Saharan Africa 
where enrolment ratios stagnated or declined and 
the numbers of out-of-school primary-age chil- 
dren rose. 


Figure 2.3 
Gross enrolment ratios in primary education 
by region, 1970-1997 
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The goal of universal primary education in 
Africa by 1980, defined in broad terms by the 
Addis Ababa Plan as a gross enrolment ratio of 
100 per cent, was not attained despite the impres- 
sive growth of enrolment up until then. The same 
goal for Asia, set by the Karachi Plan, was attained 
in Fastern Asia/Oceania but not in Southern Asia. 

The World Conference on Education for All re- 
set the goal of universal primary education to the 
year 2000, as a result of which the decline in 
enrolment ratios that began in sub-Saharan Africa 
in the 1980s appears to have been halted or even 
reversed. Still, the overall gross enrolment ratio 
for this region does not appear to have recovered 
to the level it had already reached in 1980 (Fig- 
ure 2.3). The prospect of faster progress in the 
decade ahead is uncertain. UNESCO's most recent 
revised (and still provisional) projections, based 
on trends up to 1997, foresee little change in the 
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large number of outof-school primary-age chil- 
dren in sub-Saharan Africa by the year 2010, 
whereas the number is predicted to decline in 
Southern Asia (Figure 2.4). These two regions 
together account for most (78 million) of the esti- 
mated 88 million out-of-school children in the 
world today (Figure 2.5). In both regions, a major- 
ity of the out-of-school children are girls. 

While these broad trends represent significant 
aspects of the evolving pattern of progress 
towards universal free and compulsory elemen- 
tary education, none of the currently available 
international statistical indicators showing access 
to and participation in education is by itself fully 
satisfactory for monitoring progress towards this 
goal. A range of measures, such as those foreseen 
under the on-going Education for All 2000 Assess- 
ment, is needed. The two most commonly utilized 
indicators, the gross and the net enrolment ratios, 


Figure 2.4 

Estimated numbers of out-of-school 
primary-school-age children 

in the less developed regions, 1970-2010 
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Figure 2.5 

Gender breakdown of the estimated numbers 
(millions) of out-of-school primary-school-age 
children in the less developed regions 

in 1980, 2000 and 2010 
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can be readily estimated but present significant 
limitations. 

Thus, the gross enrolment ratio, in essence the 
measure adopted when the Addis Ababa and 
Karachi Plans for universal primary education 
were drawn up, is basically an indicator only of 
the current overall capacity of the system to cope 
with the number of children who should be 
enrolled. Defined as the ratio of enrolment at a 
given level of education (e.g. the primary level) to 
the total population in the official age-range for 
that level, the gross enrolment ratio is inflated in 
many countries by large numbers of over-age (and 
some underage) children, many of whom are 
repeating their grades, while at the same time 
there remain significant numbers of children 
within the official age-range who are not enrolled 
at all, either because they have dropped out 
before completing the course or because they 
never entered school in the first place. This is the 
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Figure 2.6 
Number of countries in each region according 
to the duration of compulsory education 
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situation today in both the Latin America/ 
Caribbean and Eastern Asia/Oceania regions 
where the gross enrolment ratios (as seen in Fig- 
ure 2.3) are somewhat higher than 100 per cent. 
This situation is less obvious when the gross 
enrolment ratio is lower than 100 per cent, 
although in sub-Saharan Africa, where the ratio 
is well below 100 per cent, the problems of 
repeating and dropout are actually much worse: 
in many countries in this region over a quarter of 
the children enrolled in primary education are 
repeating their grades, yet are occupying seats 
that in principle at least could be taken by chil- 
dren who are not in school. Despite the repeating 
- or maybe because of it - up to a third or more 
of the children drop out before reaching the fifth 
grade (see Appendix III, Table 5, pages 144-7). In 
these countries, where the primary education 
system seems almost to be designed both to pro- 
duce ‘failures’ and to keep children out of school, 
the gross enrolment ratios signify the system’s 
ineffectiveness almost as much they signify 
progress towards implementation of the right to 
education. 


On the other hand, the net enrolment ratio, 
defined as the ratio of the number of children 
within the official age-range for a given level of 
education actually enrolled to the total population 
in the official age-range for that level, does not 
indicate the capacity of the system, since it does 
not take into account the presence of over-age 
children. The obverse of the net enrolment ratio, 
ie. the percentage of the population within the 
official age-range not enrolled in school, is clearly 
a useful indicator of the size of the remaining chal- 
lenge to achieve universal enrolment, but the 
additional capacity that will need to be provided 
will also depend on the incidence of repetition. 

Other indicators that could be relevant to the 
measurement of progress towards the goal of uni- 
versal free and compulsory elementary education 
are less readily available. In regard to 'free' edu- 
cation, while it is doubtful that any country for- 
mally imposes fees for attendance as such in its 
public primary schools, actual practice as regards 
payments demanded of students and their families 
at the level of individual schools is another mat- 
ter. However, systematic data relating to fees and 
other 'user charges' in education have never been 
collected at the international level; such data are 
not normally collected on a regular basis at the 
national level. 

In regard to 'compulsory education', data 
concerning duration are collected by UNESCO 
through the Organization's regular annual edu- 
cation statistics questionnaires (Figure 2.6), but in 
many countries the reported duration is to be 
understood more as a goal to be attained than as 
a reality, since large numbers of children are not 
actually in school for this duration (see Appen- 
dix III, Table 4, pages 140-3). 

In general, more data and indicators are avail- 
able, both nationally and internationally, for the 
functioning of education systems and the charac- 
teristics of those who have access to education 
than there are for the characteristics of the popu- 
lation that for one reason or another is excluded 
or does not have equal access to education. Thus, 
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Box 2.10 
'Broadening the means and scope of basic education' 


The diversity, complexity, and changing nature of basic 
learning needs of children, youth and adults necessi- 
tates broadening and constantly redefining the scope 
of basic education to include the following compo- 
nents: 

* learning begins at birth . This calls for early child- 
hood care and initial education. These can be pro- 
vided through arrangements involving families, 
communities, or institutional programmes, as appro- 
priate. 

* The main delivery system for the basic education of 
children outside the family is primary schooling. Pri- 
mary education must be universal, ensure that the 
basic learning needs of all children are satisfied, and 
take into account the culture, needs, and oppor- 
tunities of the community. Supplementary alterna- 
tive programmes can help meet the basic learning 
needs of children with limited or no access to for- 
mal schooling, provided that they share the same 
standards of learning applied to schools, and are 
adequately supported. 

* The basic learning needs of youth and adults are 
diverse and should be met through a variety of deliv- 


ery systems. Literacy programmes are indispensable 
because literacy is a necessary skill in itself and 
the foundation of other life skills. Literacy in the 
mother-tongue strengthens cultural identity and heri- 
tage. Other needs can be served by: skills training, 
apprenticeships, and formal and non-formal edu- 
cation programmes in health, nutrition, population, 
agricultural techniques, the environment, science, 
technology, family life, including fertility awareness, 
and other societal issues. 


* All available instruments and channels of infor- 


mation, communications, and social action could 
be used to help convey essential knowledge and 
inform and educate people on social issues. In ad- 
dition to the traditional means, libraries, television, 
radio and other media can be mobilized to realize 
their potential towards meeting basic education 
needs of all. 


These components should constitute an integrated sys- 
tem - complementary, mutually reinforcing, and of 
comparable standards, and they should contribute to 
creating and developing possibilities for lifelong leam- 
ing. 


Source: World Conference on Education for All, Meeting Basic Learning Needs, Jomtien, Thailand, 1990, World Declaration on Education for All, 
Article 5, New York, Inter-Agency Commission (UNDP, UNESCO, UNICEF, World Bank) for the World Conference on Education for All, 1990. 


UNESCO from time to time has collected infor- 
mation from Member States on policies relating to 
access to education, in connection with the Organ- 
ization’s periodic monitoring of the implemen- 
tation of the Convention against Discrimination in 
Education. However, fewer than half the States 
which have ratified this Convention normally 


reply to the questionnaires, and most States that 
do reply understandably tend to emphasize their 


positive achievements in this area, rather than the 
difficulties that need to be overcome. 

Household sample surveys, which are carried 
out today in many countries for different purposes, 
are potentially an effective means of gathering 


information on obstacles to the implementation of 


universal free and compulsory elementary edu- 
cation, in so far as they could help to identify the 


problems facing social groups that are not being 
reached by the education system, in particular the 
constraints (fees, distance from school, language of 
instruction, irrelevant curricula, jobs to be done at 
home, etc.) that are of concern to families whose 
children are not participating in the system. Many 
informal community-level surveys of this nature 
have been carried out by non-governmental organ- 
izations and individual researchers in recent years. 
If education generally, and basic education in par- 
ticular, is to be regarded as a process of ‘meeting 
learning needs’, then national education policies 
need to be based on much more systematic infor- 
mation than is now typically available on how 
such ‘needs’ are perceived at the household level, 
for otherwise ‘needs’ will just tend to be decided 
in a ‘top-down’ manner. In committing itself to 
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Box 2.11 
‘The Salamanca Statement’ 
on Special N eeds E ducation (extract) 


1. We, the delegates of the World Conference on 
Special Needs Education representing ninety-two 
governments and twenty-five international organ- 
izations hereby reaffirm our commitment to Edu- 
cation for All, recognizing the necessity and 
urgency of providing education for children, youth 
and adults with special educational needs within 
the regular education system, and further hereby 
endorse the Framework for Action on Special 
Needs Education, that governments and organ- 
izations may be guided by the Spirit of its provi- 
sions and recommendations. 


. We believe and proclaim that: 
every child has a fundamental right to edu- 
cation, and must be given the opportunity to 
achieve and maintain an acceptable level of 
learning, 
every child has unique characteristics, interests, 
abilities and learning needs, 
education systems should be designed and 
educational programmes implemented to take 
into account the wide diversity of these charac- 
teristics and needs, 
those with special educational needs must have 
access to regular schools which should accom- 
modate them within a child-centred pedagogy 
capable of meeting these needs, 
regular schools with this inclusive orientation 
are the most effective means of combating dis- 
criminatory attitudes, creating welcoming com- 
munities, building an inclusive society and 
achieving education for all; moreover, they pro- 
vide an effective education to the majority of 
children and improve the efficiency and ulti- 
mately the cost-effectiveness of the entire sys- 
tem. 


Source: World Conference on Special Needs Education: Access 
and Quality, Salamanca, Spain, 7-10 June 1994, Final Report, 
pp. 9-10, Paris/ Madrid, UNESCO/ Ministry of Education and 
Science, 1994. 


‘meeting the basic learning needs of all’, the inter- 
national community has opened up the whole 
question of how such ‘needs’ are to be deter- 
mined. 


Boundaries 


Since the Jomtien Conference, the scope of 'basic 
education’ has been widely understood to 
include, among other things, 'early childhood care 
and initial education' (Box 2.10), ie. activities 
designed to meet the 'basic learning needs' of 
young children before they reach school-going 
age. There is growing recognition too of the need 
to remove artificial barriers within basic edu- 
cation, particularly with a view to the inclusion of 
children with special educational needs in regular 
schools (Box 2.11). 

Unlike ‘elementary education’ and ‘funda- 
mental education’, ‘early childhood care and 
initial education’ is not specifically mentioned in 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, nor, 
indeed, is it mentioned in any of the international 
human rights conventions that have been adopted 
since 1948. It has always been recognized as an 
area that very much involves the family. Indeed, 
the possibility that compulsory elementary edu- 
cation might impinge on the family and provide 
scope for abuse by the State was one of the con- 
siderations evoked, at the time when the Univer- 
sal Declaration of Human Rights was being drawn 
up, in favour of including the third paragraph 
(‘Parents have a prior right to choose the kind 
of education that shall be given to their children’) 
in the Declaration’s Article 26 (see Appendix I, 
pages 104-7). 

The Convention on the Rights of the Child, 
which defines ‘a child’ as a person ‘below the age 
of eighteen years unless, under the law applicable 
to the child, majority is attained earlier’ (Article 1), 
refers to education only at the primary, secondary 
and higher levels (Box 1.5 on page 23). However, 
under Article 18 of this Convention, it is agreed 
that ‘States Parties shall take all appropriate 
measures to ensure that the children of working 
parents have the right to benefit from child care 
services and facilities for which they are eligible’. 
The protection accorded to parents and their chil- 
dren by the third paragraph of Article 26 of the 
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Universal Declaration of Human Rights, as well as 
paragraph 3 of Article 13 of the International 
Covenant (Box 1.4 on page 20), remains. 

The worldwide development of pre-primary 
education in recent decades, therefore, has been 
more a reflection of changing social practices 
- especially the increasing employment of women 
outside the home - than a response to inter 
nationally agreed commitments to implement a 
particular aspect of the right to education. 

International recognition of the importance of 
early childhood for the later development of the 
child is not a recent phenomenon. The Faure 
Commission, mentioned earlier, was one of the 
earliest advocates of the importance of pre-school 
education, stressing that: 


The importance of early childhood in the later devel- 
opment of aptitudes and personality is beyond doubt, 
as modern psychophysiology and ordinary observation 
testify. None the less current educational systems very 
frequently operate as if this phase of life were of no 
concem to them. Their shortcomings in this respect 
may obviously be explained in many countries by the 
inadequacy of resources available to meet the demand 
for education, but they do also result from a failure to 
recognize the importance to individual development of 
educational conditions in early childhood (Edgar Faure 
et al., Learning to Be, p. 120, Paris/ London, UNESCO/ 
Harrap, 1972). 


Since then, enrolments in organized pre-primary 
education have grown considerably in most 
countries, although the overall rates of partici- 
pation (gross enrolment ratios) are still low in the 
world’s less developed regions, especially sub- 
Saharan Africa, Southern Asia and the Arab States 
(Figure 2.7). In every region, there is considerable 
variation in rates of participation among indi- 
vidual countries (see Appendix III, Table 3, 
pages 136-9). The setback during the 1990s in the 
countries of Eastern Europe and the former Soviet 
Union has recently been the subject of a special 
study by UNICEF's International Child Develop- 
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Figure 2.7 
Gross enrolment ratios in pre-primary education 
by region, 1970-1997 
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ment Centre (Education for All?, Florence, 
UNICEF International Child Development Centre, 
1998). In this region, much of the financing of 
organized pre-primary education was traditionally 
provided by industrial enterprises for the families 
of their employees, and has thus been hard hit by 
the difficulties faced by many enterprises in the 
region’s current economic restructuring. 

The scope of ‘basic education’ in the other 
direction, beyond primary schooling, is a more 
complex matter. In prescribing that ‘Elementary 
education shall be compulsory’, it was arguably 
the original intent of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights that all young people should com- 
plete an education that would satisfy what today 
are called their ‘basic learning needs’, and not just 
an education that might happen to be called ‘el- 
ementary’. This in effect was the position taken by 
the Framework for Action adopted by the World 
Conference on Education for All in proposing 
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Figure 2.8 
Primary and secondary education cycles in selected countries, 1996 
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the target of ‘Universal access to, and completion 
of primary education (or whatever higher level 
of education is considered as ‘basic’) by the 
year 2000' (italics added). It has also in practice 
been the position adopted by countries them- 
selves. In a majority of countries today, the dur- 
ation of compulsory education extends into sec- 
ondary education. This is illustrated by examples 
of selected countries in Figure 2.8. 


I Secondary education, lower level 


Secondary education, upper level 


Yet, as was implicitly recognized when the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights was being 
drawn up (see Appendix I, page 99), there is obvi- 
ously a limit in every country beyond which edu- 
cation can not be made compulsory without at the 
same time offending the very idea of education as 
a ‘right’. The next chapter considers developments 
in the provision of education beyond 'basic edu- 
cation’. 
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Wa COMING TO REPRESENT an expanded 
vision of 'elementary and fundamental edu- 
cation’, the concept of ‘basic education’ has at the 
same time come to form part of a larger vision that 
extends beyond that of 'meeting basic learning 
needs’. The Declaration adopted by the World 
Conference on Education for All proclaims that 
‘Basic education is the foundation for lifelong 
learning’ (Box 1.3 on page 19). 

Thus, in place of the view which prevailed in 
most countries in the years before the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights was adopted, that 
elementary education is something complete in it- 
self provided to the great majority of children who 
will go to work at an early age, while a minority 
are prepared for secondary and eventually higher 
studies, there has emerged the view that elemen- 
tary (or ‘basic’) education is just the first phase of 
a continuous process that can and ought to extend 
through everyone's lifetime. 

The adoption of ‘lifelong education’ and fife- 
long learning’ as guiding principles of educational 
policy, both in countries that are currently able to 
provide extensive education and learning oppor- 
tunities, and in those that are still struggling to 
eradicate illiteracy and get all children into pri- 
mary school, represents a commitment to the 
democratization of education that is limited only 
by the resources available for its implementation. 
The impact of this commitment on the develop- 
ment of education beyond the ‘elementary and 
fundamental stages’ is the main concern of the 
present chapter. Enrolments at the secondary and 
tertiary levels of education taken together account 
for nearly half of the total enrolment in the world’s 
formal education systems today, compared to 
barely one-fifth at the time when the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights was proclaimed 
(Figure 3.1). 

The genesis of the concepts of ‘lifelong edu- 
cation’ and ‘lifelong learning’ in the early edu- 
cational programme of UNESCO is briefly recalled 
in the chapter's first section. In subsequent sec- 
tions the main trends in the worldwide develop- 


ment and growth of secondary- and tertiary-level 
education are considered with reference to both 
the relevant provisions concerning these levels of 
education in the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights and related international normative instru- 
ments, and the still-emerging concepts of ‘lifelong 
education’ and ‘lifelong learning’. 

In anticipation of the discussion, two or three 
points may be noted in advance. First, neither 
‘lifelong education’ nor ‘lifelong learning’, any 
more so than ‘basic education’ or ‘basic learning 
needs’, are specifically mentioned by the Univer- 
sal Declaration of Human Rights or by any of 
the international treaties relating to education 
that have been adopted since then. In regard to 
educational opportunities beyond the ‘elementary 
and fundamental stages’, the Declaration pro- 
claims simply that ‘Technical and professional 
education shall be made generally available and 
higher education shall be equally accessible to all 


Figure 3.1 
World enrolment by level of education, 
1950 and 1997 
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Figure 3.2 
The changing age structure of the world's 
population by region, 1990 and 2010 
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on the basis of merit’. If ‘lifelong education’ and 
lifelong learning' are nevertheless widely con- 
sidered to be rooted in the Declaration, it has prob- 
ably been because the first principle of Article 26, 
‘Everyone has the right to education’, is interpreted 
to apply throughout life. 

Second, world demographic trends lend sup- 
port to a ‘life-cycle’ view of education and learn- 
ing. As noted in previous editions of this re- 
port, the world’s population is getting older (Fig- 
ure 3.2), thus in principle reducing the burden on 
the adult population of ensuring the provision of 
basic education for the younger age groups while 
at the same time providing scope for increasing 
educational opportunities at the secondary and 
tertiary levels, including opportunities at these 
levels for the continuing education of adults them- 


selves. In the growing number of countries in the 
more developed regions of the world where a 
majority of young people today can participate in 
formal education up until their early twenties, the 
educational boundaries between youth and adults 
are dissolving. 

Third, as concerns terminology, 'tertiary edu- 
cation’ and ‘higher education’ are used inter- 
changeably in this chapter and elsewhere in the 
report when referring to post-secondary edu- 
cation, unless otherwise indicated. Thus, 'higher 
education' is understood to have a broader refer- 
ence than the traditional one of university or 
equivalent level education. The term ‘tertiary edu- 
cation' has come into use internationally with the 
revised International Standard Classification of 
Education (ISCED) adopted by the General Con- 
ference of UNESCO in 1997 (See Appendix III, 
pages 122-3). 


An expanding vision 


Although the ideas of ‘lifelong education’ and 'life- 
long learning' have old philosophical roots and 
can be traced back historically to the earliest 
efforts to promote universal education (Box 3.1), 
it is unlikely that they would have achieved their 
current status in educational policies if recent 
trends and developments in the wider political, 
economic, social and cultural context had not also 
been favourable. Both ‘lifelong education’ and 
‘lifelong learning’ have come to represent in dif- 
ferent ways the expectations that societies now 
have of education and of the scope that should be 
provided for every individual to develop his or 
her potential. 


‘Lifelong education’ 


International interest in the concept of ‘lifelong 
education’ was first aroused in the 1960s by dis- 
cussion and debate within UNESCO concerning 
the future development of adult education. As 
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Box 3.1 
‘The whole of his life is a school for every 
man’ (John Amos Comenius, 1592 - 1670) 1 


Our first wish is that all men should be educated 
fully to full humanity; not any one individual, nor 
a few nor even many, but all men together and 
singly, young and old, rich and poor, of high and 
of lowly birth, men and women - in a word, all 
whose fate it is to be born human beings: so that 
at last the whole of the human race may become 
educated, men of all ages, all conditions, both 
sexes and all nations. ... Just as the whole world 
is a school for the whole of the human race, from 
the beginning of time until the very end, so the 
whole of his life is a school for every man, from 
the cradle to the grave.... Every age is destined 
for leaming, nor is man given other goals in learn- 
ing than in life itself. 


1. After whom is named a Medal sponsored by UNESCO and 
the Czech Republic intended to record and promote out- 
standing achievements and innovations carried out in the 
fields of teaching and educational research. 


Source: John Amos Comenius, 1592-1670: Selections, pp. 97, 
145, Paris, UNESCO, 1957. 


was noted earlier in Chapter 2, international co- 
operation in adult education at that time was com- 
plicated by the fact that the challenges facing adult 
education varied so greatly among countries: in 
many of the newly independent countries the 
majority of adults were illiterate, which was not 
within the recent experience of countries where 
adult education programmes had long been estab- 
lished. Moreover, among the latter there were 
many different approaches to adult education, 
ranging from the Folk High Schools of the 
Scandinavian countries to ‘workers’ education’ in 
the former USSR, ‘further education’ in the United 
Kingdom, ‘continuing education’ in the United 
States and Canada, and éducation populaire in 
France. Other than the adult target group itself, 
there did not exist at that time a unifying principle 
or concept of adult education that could provide 
adult educators working in different national cir- 


cumstances and traditions with a common ideal or 
purpose, nor one that could settle the question of 
adult education’s status vis-a-vis the regular 
mainstream education system, to which in most 
countries adult education was usually regarded as 
an appendage and very much as a ‘poor relation’. 

Prompted in part by the Second World Confer- 
ence on Adult Education (Montreal, 1960), which 
recommended, among other things, that govern- 
ments should ‘regard adult education not as an 
addition, but as an integral part of their national 
systems of education’, UNESCO’s General Confer- 
ence at its 12th Session two years later took up 
the matter and went one step further, inviting 
Member States ‘to regard the various forms of out- 
of-school and adult education as an integral part 
of any educational system, so that all men and 
women, throughout their lives, may have the 
opportunities for pursuing education conducive 
alike to their individual advancement and to their 
active participation in civic life and in the social 
and economic development of their country’ (ital- 
ics added). 

At the international level, this invitation was the 
genesis of the idea of ‘lifelong education’, for it 
was soon realized, as one of the leading pro- 
tagonists recalled later, that the design of any 
coherent overall strategy for the development of 
out-of-school and adult education would need to 
consider education as a whole, as well as the suc- 
cession and interrelation of its various stages over 
the life-cycle (Box 3.2). 

The discussion and debate that ensued both 
within UNESCO and in the wider intellectual com- 
munity was eventually absorbed later in the dec- 
ade into a broader international discussion and 
debate over the future of education generally, cul- 
minating in the setting up in 1971 of the Inter- 
national Commission on the Development of Edu- 
cation. The Commission’s report brought the idea 
of ‘lifelong education’ to the attention of a wide 
international audience. It was this report too that 
was largely responsible for the shift of focus dur- 
ing the 1970s from education to learning, as well 
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Box 3.2 
'As adult educators, we could not but turn our eyes and our attention to education as a whole' 


Although all children go willy-nilly through the edu- had to accept the obvious fact that once the pressures 
cational mill and the period of schooling is steadily and obligations exerted by the authorities and the fam- 
getting longer how many people, after their school ily or by the need to learn a trade were removed, only 
days, however long, are over, continue to study, to a small number of fanatics made any sustained effort 
educate themselves, to keep themselves regularly to study and leam. What other conclusion can be 
informed and to develop, by means of continuous, drawn from all these observed facts if not that edu- 
organized efforts, the skills, gifts and talents with cation as it now functions is on the wrong track and 
which they set out? Although it is impossible to give causes a wastage of energy, enthusiasm and resources 
even approximate figures given the great variety of almost without parallel in any other sector of national 
‘unofficial’ forms of education that have to be taken life except, of course, military programmes and pres- 
into account, one can say without fear of contradiction tige projects. 
that such people represent a marginal fringe group in As adult educators, we could not but turn our eyes 
the community. and our attention to education as a whole. It was a 
[5] logical development of what we were doing; other- 
In fact, we who are involved in adult education are wise, we would have been condemning ourselves to 
led by our analyses and thoughts to conclude that the accept an absurdity, that is to say, to finding ourselves 
weakness of our entreprise is not fortuitous, nor is it confronted with adults who are traumatized, cut off 
due to some ill-defined lethargy or inertia to which from the normal sources of their creativity and alien- 
humans fall prey when they reach adulthood; rather, it ated from the natural state of the mind and the heart 
is the result of a series of frustrations, traumatic experi- which is to never stop questioning the world or seek- 
ences and missed opportunities. It seems obvious that ing self-perfection. For some years, therefore, while 
if an adult loses interest in his education and, apart still carrying on our specific work for adults, we have 
from exceptional cases, turns aside from both the high- been more and more urgently drawn to consider the 
ways and by-ways of education, it is because at an whole of education and the succession and inter- 
impressionable age, in childhood or adolescence, he relation of its various stages. When we speak of life- 
did not find what he wanted and expected in the type long education, it is the unity and totality of the edu- 
of education offered to him or imposed on him. We cational process which we have constantly in mind. 


Source: Paul Lengrand, An Introduction to Lifelong Education, pp. 17-21, London/ Paris, Croom Helm/The UNESCO Press, 1975. 


as the surge of interest in non-formal education, than the sum of its parts. There is no such thing as a 
that was noted in Chapter 2. separate ‘permanent’ part of education which is not 

The Commission put forward a vision of what lifelong. In other words, lifelong education is not an 
it called ‘the Learning Society’, and recommended educational system but the principle on which the 
as the ‘Guiding principle for educational policies’ overall organization of a system is founded, and which 
that ‘Every individual must be in a position to should accordingly underlie the development of each 


keep learning throughout his [or her] life’. It of its component parts (ibid., pp. 181-2). 
added: ‘The idea of lifelong education is the key- 


stone of the learning society’ (Edgar Faure et al., For the Commission, therefore, ‘learning through- 
Learning to Be, p. 181, Paris/London, UNESCO/ out... life’ and ‘lifelong education’ were com- 
Harrap, 1972). In the Commission’s vision: plementary concepts, the latter being essentially a 

pre-condition (‘the keystone’) for the realization 
The lifelong concept covers all aspects of education, of the former. However, the Commission did not 


embracing everything in it, with the whole being more specifically attempt to situate its vision in the 
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Box 3.3 

The definition of ‘adult education’ given 

in the Recommendation on the D evelopment 
of Adult Education (1976) 


In this Recommendation: 


* the term 'adult education’ denotes the entire 
body of organized educational processes, what- 
ever the content, level and method, whether 
formal or otherwise, whether they prolong or 
replace initial education in schools, colleges 
and universities as well as in apprenticeship, 
whereby persons regarded as adult by the 
society to which they belong develop their abil- 
ities, enrich their knowledge, improve their 
technical or professional qualifications or tum 
them in a new direction and bring about 
changes in their attitudes or behaviour in the 
twofold perspective of full personal develop- 
ment and participation in balanced and inde- 
pendent social, and cultural development; 

e adult education, however, must not be consid- 
ered as an entity in itself; it is a sub-division, 
and an integral part of, a global scheme for life- 
long education and learning; 

* the term ‘life-long education and learning’, for 
its part, denotes an overall scheme aimed both 
at restructuring the existing education system 
and at developing the entire educational poten- 
tial outside the education system; 

* in such a scheme men and women are the 
agents of their own education, through contin- 
ual interaction between their thoughts and 
actions; 

* education and learning, far from being limited 
to the period of attendance at school, should 
extend throughout life, include all skills and 
branches of knowledge, use all possible means, 
and give the opportunity to all people for full 
development of the personality; 

* the educational and learning processes in 
which children, young people and adults of all 
ages are involved in the course of their lives, in 
whatever form, should be considered as a 
whole. 


Source: Recommendation on the Development of Adult Education 
adopted by the General Conference at its Nineteenth Session, 
Nairobi, 26 November 1976, Paris, UNESCO, 1976. 


context of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, apart from taking note of the fact that the 
application of the right to education 'continues to 
be hampered in many places by conditions simi- 
lar to those prevailing at the time it was first 
expressed' (ibid., p. 10). 


‘Lifelong learning’ 


Meeting shortly after the Faure Commission’s 
report was published, the Third World Conference 
on Adult Education (Tokyo, 1972) specifically 
evoked the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights in declaring its belief that ‘the right of indi- 
viduals to education, their right to learn and to go 
on learning, is to be considered on the same basis 
as their other fundamental rights, such as the right 
to health and to hygiene, the right to security, the 
right to all forms of civil liberty, etc.’ 

This was the first time that the idea of a ‘right 
to learn and to go on learning’ was expressed by 
an international conference, although it was for- 
mulated as synonymous with ‘the right of individ- 
uals to education’, not as an additional, separate 
right. In fact, in the years immediately following 
the publication of the Faure Commission’s report, 
‘lifelong education’ and ‘lifelong learning’ were 
usually considered together as a single overall 
concept, as for example in the Recommendation 
on the Development of Adult Education adopted 
by the General Conference of UNESCO in 1976 
(Box 3.3). 

By the end of the 1980s, the idea of a ‘right to 
learn’ distinct from that of the ‘right to education’ 
had gained ground, with the Fourth International 
Conference on Adult Education (Paris, 1985), for 
example, adopting a Declaration on the ‘right to 
learn’ that did not actually mention the ‘right to 
education’ at all. However, the balance was 
restored at the Fifth International Conference on 
Adult Education (Hamburg, 1997), with the Con- 
ference declaring that The recognition of the right 
to education and the right to learn throughout 
life is more than ever a necessity’. 
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Box 3.4 
From ‘recurrent education’ to ‘markets for learning’ (OECD) 


Recurrent education emphasized the correspondence 
between formal education and work, and implied 
some instances of interruption in the lifelong process 
of education. It also considered that educational 
opportunities should be spread out over the entire life- 
cycle, as an alternative to the lengthening of formal 
schooling early in life. In contrast, today’s notions of 
lifelong learning pay less regard to the role of formal 
institutions and more to non-formal and informal learn- 
ing in a variety of settings - at home, at work and in 
the community. Another major difference concerns the 
role of government. Partly because it emphasized for- 
mal education, the recurrent education strategy 
assigned a large role for government in organizing, 
managing and financing the system. The past years 
have seen a partial retreat from this principle, and part- 
nership and shared responsibility have become the 
norm. This shift is reflected in recent policies to 
strengthen the development of continuing vocational 
training, especially on-the-job training, rather than 
expanding formal adult education in institutions fully 
or partly financed from the public budget. The notion 


Source: Lifelong Learning for All, pp. 88-9, Paris, OECD, 1996. 


Since the early 1990s, the trend in educational 
policies towards a learning-centred view of edu- 
cation generally, and of adult education in par 
ticular, has been especially marked in some OECD 
countries (Box 3.4). As far back as the early 1970s, 
policy-makers in these countries had shared 
the doubts of the Faure Commission conceming 
the viability of continued ‘linear expansion’ of the 
formal system of full-time education, and in ad- 
dition were skeptical towards the possibility of 
further expansion being fully financed by govern- 
ments. By the end of the 1990s, the idea of pub- 
lic financing of educational opportunities beyond 
the period of compulsory education had given 
way in these countries to the idea of shared re- 
sponsibility or 'partnership' between government, 
employers and learners themselves. 

In France, to take one example, the financing 
of participants in ‘recurrent’ or continuing edu- 


that work ought to be alternated on a sporadic basis 
with formal education has been replaced by strategies 
to promote leaming while working, and working while 
learning. Another difference is that full retention in 
broad-based secondary education until at least 17 or 
18, and even the expansion of tertiary education, are 
no longer considered problematic in certain countries; 
achieving a full cycle of secondary education for all 
has ... become one of the cornerstones of strategies 
for realizing lifelong learning for all. Increased reliance 
on the responsibilities of employers and individual 
learners is also reflected in the reluctance of many 
countries to legislate and implement arrangements for 
paid study leave. Concomitantly with the rising empha- 
sis on accountability, choice and even, in certain 
OECD countries, ‘markets for learning’, the concept of 
‘social demand’, which was central in the recurrent 
education philosophy, appears to have been replaced 
with ‘individual demand’ as key to the provision of 
adult education, training and learning more generally. 
As will be seen, this move has implications for equity, 
efficiency and flexibility. 


cation (formation continue) programmes pro- 
vided in higher education establishments under 
the control of the Ministry of National Education 
in 1996 was accounted for to the extent of 40 per 
cent from public funds, 40 per cent by employers 
and 20 per cent by the participants themselves 
(Note d’information, No. 99.10, p. 1, Paris, Mini- 
stere de l'éducation nationale, de la recherche et 
de la technologie, Direction de la programmation 
et du développement, 1999). With different per- 
centages according to national circumstances, this 
tripartite distribution of responsibility for the 
financing of ‘lifelong education’ has increasingly 
become the norm in the industrial countries. 

In these countries, therefore, the ‘right to life- 
long learning’ has run into the quite basic ques- 
tion of ‘Who should pay? In regard to regular 
mainstream secondary and higher education at 
least, this is answered by Article 13, paragraph 2 
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of the International Covenant on Economic, Social 
and Cultural Rights, which requires ‘the progres- 
sive introduction of free education’ (Box 1.4 on 
page 20). The 'introduction of free education’ in 
respect to secondary education is also mentioned 
in Article 28 paragraph 1(b) of the Convention on 
the Rights of the Child (Box 1.5 on page 23). 

However, in regard to continuing education for 
adults at the secondary and tertiary levels, the 
position with respect to the international treaties 
is not as straightforward. This kind of education 
was not anticipated in the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights or in any of the international 
treaties, and States apparently do not feel under 
an obligation to ensure that such education shall 
be provided ‘free’. In so far as the ‘right to lifelong 
learning’ is understood to include a ‘right’ to con- 
tinuing education, it would seem in practice to 
amount to little more than the ‘right’ of any citizen 
to participate, at his or her own expense, in the 
market for goods and services generally, with 
more or less encouragement from public funds de- 
pending on the situation in individual countries. 

Yet, this was once pretty much the position 
everywhere in regard to initial education at the 
secondary and higher levels; it did not last. The 
readiness of most countries, both rich and poor, 
to commit public funds for the expansion of edu- 
cational opportunities beyond the ‘elementary 
and fundamental stages’ was to be largely respon- 
sible for the worldwide development of sec- 
ondary and tertiary education that is considered 
broadly in the sections which follow. 


Secondary education 


Secondary education is not actually mentioned in 
Article 26 of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. In those days, as was noted at the begin- 
ning of the present chapter, the broad view of 
society’s educational needs that prevailed even in 
the more highly developed countries was that the 
great majority of the population should receive an 


‘elementary education’ while a selected minority 
could also proceed to secondary and higher edu- 
cation. Secondary education at that time was 
largely oriented towards preparing students for 
entry to university or equivalent level education. 
It was probably for these reasons that there was a 
tendency during the drafting of the Declaration to 
refer broadly to education above the ‘elementary 
and fundamental stages’ as ‘higher education’ (see 
Appendix I, page 100). 

The first treaty to mention ‘secondary edu- 
cation’ was the Convention against Discrimination 
in Education: ‘The States Parties [undertake to] 
make secondary education in its different forms 
generally available and accessible to all (Box 3.8 
on page 66). The International Covenant adopted 
the same wording, but added the words ‘includ- 
ing technical and vocational secondary education’ 
after the word ‘forms’ (Box 1.4 on page 20). The 
Convention on the Rights of the Child uses slightly 
different wording: ‘including general and vo- 
cational education’ (Box 1.5 on page 23). 


Expansion of opportunities 


Opportunities for secondary-level education in- 
creased dramatically in every region of the world 
(though from different starting points) in the years 
after the adoption of the Declaration, with world 


Table 3.1 
Secondary enrolments (millions) by continent, 
1950 - 1997 


1950 1960 1970 1980 1990 1997 


WORLD TOTAL 40 79 169 264 315 398 


Africa 1 2 5 14 24 34 
Asia/Oceania* 15 37 84 146 184 241 
Europe* 16 25 47 63 63 70 
Latin America/Caribbean 2 4 11 17 22 29 


Northern America 7 11 22 24 22 25 


* Same note as for Table 2.5. 
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total enrolment doubling in each of the following 
two decades (Table 3.1). 

At first, the expansion was based mainly on 
existing institutional structures, but in the many 
countries where there existed different forms of 
post-elementary education, the type of education 
to provide soon became an issue. In the 1940s and 
1950s, the concept or model of a 'comprehensive' 
secondary school 'open to all' existed only in North 
America, the ex-USSR and a handful of other 
countries. In Europe, Latin America and much of 
the rest of the world, the post-elementary model 
was one of 'differentiated' schooling: different 
kinds of schools mainly with a vocational orien- 
tation alongside a traditional academic secondary 
school that was not intended (or designed) for 
mass participation. Since much of the social 
demand was for increased access to the traditional 
secondary school, the opening up of increased 
opportunities for secondary level education con- 
stituted a major challenge for the 'aims and pur- 
poses’, indeed, the ‘very conception of secondary 
schooling' (Box 3.5). 

The situation in the Netherlands in the 
early 1950s is a good example of the nature of 
this challenge: around 10 per cent of primary 
school leavers entered the traditional academic 
secondary schools, around 20 per cent continued 
for two or three years in what was then known as 
‘advanced’ or ‘upper primary education with a 
pre-vocational orientation, around 25 per cent 
entered vocational/technical schools (also includ- 
ing a small number of agricultural/horticultural 
schools), and 45 per cent left school altogether. 
So long as there were only a limited number of 
places available in postelementary education 
generally, and hence a need to ration the overall 
demand for places, pressures for reform of post 
elementary education structures could largely be 
resisted. However once the commitment had 
been adopted to open up opportunities in those 
countries like the Netherlands that adhered to the 
'differentiated' schooling model, the question of 
which kinds of secondary/post-elementary edu- 


Box 3.5 
‘The very conception of secondary schooling 
is in transition' (UNESCO, 1961) 


In many countries today the most intractable prob- 
lems of educational provision and organization are 
those that concern the education of young people 
from about 11 or 12 years of age to 17 or 18, that 
is, the period of postprimary or secondary 
education, intermediate between basic primary 
schooling and the higher education of universities 
and specialized institutes. To say this is not to 
deny that in primary and higher education, too, 
there are grave difficulties: in fact for some 
countries it is precisely in these other fields that 
the most serious problems are being faced. Yet in 
the main the latter are problems of provision. 
There are countries that have not yet managed to 
provide for more than a minority of the children 
of primary school age and that are still far from 
achieving universal literacy; on the other hand, 
there are countries in which the number of uni- 
versity students will double during the present 
decade. But in each of these cases, though the 
task of providing facilities and teachers is fraught 
with serious practical difficulties, the needs are 
clear, there is considerable agreement on aims and 
methods, and the lines of advance are plain to 
see. At the secondary level, however, the situation 
is made extraordinarily difficult because the very 
conception of secondary schooling is in transition, 
and the practical difficulties of educational devel- 
opment are exacerbated by a confusion of aims 
and a conflict of views. 


Source: World Survey of Education, Vol. IIL p. 85, Paris, 
UNESCO, 1961. 


cation to expand could not be avoided, especially 
since the practice of sorting students into different 
kinds of schools was arguably at variance with the 
democratic impulse that was ultimately behind the 
opening up of opportunities in the first place. 

In much of the world, therefore, the decades 
that have passed since the original commitments 
were adopted to make 'secondary education in its 
different forms generally available and accessible 
to all' have been marked by a continuing process 
of adjustment of secondary education structures 
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Figure 3.3 
Gross enrolment ratios in secondary education 
by region, 1970-1997 
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to accommodate everincreasing cohorts of 
students. This process has now virtually run its 
course in the industrial countries and countries in 
transition, where the secondary gross enrolment 
ratios are close to, or above 100 per cent (Fig- 
ure 3.3; see also Appendix III, Table 6), but it is 
still under way in the majority of countries in the 
other regions of the world. Sub-Saharan Africa, 
according to UNESCO's most recent (and still 
provisional) estimates of net enrolment ratios, is 
the only region where the absolute number of 
secondary-school-age youth who are out of 
school is still growing (Figures 3.4 and 3.5). 


Structural changes 
Broadly speaking, and at the risk of oversimplify- 


ing the record of what has in fact been a very com- 
plex process in most countries from the 1950s 


onwards, the challenge to make ‘secondary edu- 
cation in its different forms generally available 
and accessible to all’ has essentially been met by 
extending the common trunk of formal schooling 
from primary education through to the first or 
lower stage of secondary education and then, 
depending on national circumstances, eventually 
making the whole trunk compulsory. In the 
process, lower secondary education has come to 
be re-conceptualized, in terms of content, as a 
general ('basic) education for all, while purely 
academic and vocational/technical education 
have gradually been displaced towards the post- 
compulsory and/or upper stage of secondary edu- 
cation. 

Nevertheless, many countries which started with 
the 'differentiated' schooling model have adopted 
a ‘comprehensive’ type model for both lower and 


Figure 3.4 

Estimated numbers of out-of-school 
secondary-school-age youth 

in the less developed regions, 1970 -2010 
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Figure 3.5 

Gender breakdown of the estimated numbers 
(millions) of out-of-school secondary-school-age 
youth in the less developed regions in 1980, 
2000 and 2010 
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upper secondary schooling while at the same time 
retaining some provision for separate vocational/ 
technical schools at the post-compulsory and/or 
upper stage of secondary education. In those 
countries where the ‘comprehensive’ model 
already existed, the admission of larger cohorts of 
students had implications for reform of curricula 
so as to take into account the wider range of abili- 
ties and interests as well as social backgrounds of 
the students coming into the schools. 

There were some notable 'holdouts' against 
the overall trend above towards general second- 
ary education, chiefly the countries of East and 
Central Europe where secondary-level education 
at both the lower and upper stages was strongly 
vocational and technical up until the early 1990s 
(see World Education Report 1993). Moreover, in 
countries which are still struggling to achieve uni- 
versal primary education, and which can provide 
only limited opportunities for secondary level 
education, a certain amount of provision contin- 


ues to be made for post-primary vocational edu- 
cation. Even so, there is broad acceptance of the 
idea of eventually moving towards the provision 
of a common lower secondary education for all 
when resources permit. 

In a global perspective, the ‘comprehensive’ 
model predominates, especially in North America, 
Asia, the Arab States and sub-Saharan Africa, 
where the percentages of students enrolled in 
‘general’ secondary schools as opposed to ‘vo- 
cational/technical' schools are substantially higher 
than in Western Europe and the countries in tran- 
sition, and somewhat higher than in Latin Amer- 
ica and the Caribbean (Table 3.2). In recent years 
there has been a shift away from predominantly 
‘vocational/technical’ secondary education in the 


Table 3.2 

Percentage distribution! of secondary school 
enrolment by type of education in each region, 
1970 and 1997 


1970? 19973 


General Vo- Teacher General 


cational training 


Vo- Teacher 
cational training 


More developed regions: 


Northern America (2) 100 0 0 100 0 0 
Asia/Oceania (4) 83 16 1 75 25 0 
Europe (18) 74 25 1 69 31 0 


Countries in transition (12) 67 33 1 81 18 0 


Less developed regions: 
Sub-Saharan Africa (19) — 88 9 3 95 5 


= 


Arab States (16) 87 10 3 92 8 0 
Latin America/ 

Caribbean (13) 81 15 4 84 16 0 
Eastern Asia/ 

Oceania (11) 4 85 10 5 91 8 1 
Southern Asia (3) 5 97 2 1 100 0 0 


1. The figures shown are the unweighted averages for the countries in each 
region for which data are available. The number of countries in each region 
for which data are available for the two dates is shown in parentheses. 

2. Orearliest date for which data are available, e.g. 1975 for some countries 

and 1980 for countries in transition. 

Or latest year available. 

Including China. 

5. Including India. 
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Box 3.6 
Technical and vocational education for lifelong learning 


2.1 Lifelong learning is a journey with many pathways achieve this it needs a holistic approach which cap- 
and technical and vocational education (TVE) is an tures the dichotomies of the academic and the vo- 
integral part of the voyage. Therefore TVE systems cational, the theory and the applied, knowing and 
should be designed as developmental life experiences doing, the use of the head and the hand. This requires 
with cultural and environmental aspects in addition to effective partnerships with schools and with industry 
their economic dimensions. and other economic sectors which embrace shared val- 
2.2 TVE systems need to be open, flexible and ues, shared curricula, shared resources, and shared 
learner-oriented. They must provide the learner with outcomes. 

knowledge and skills for specific jobs. They must also 2.9 The informal economic sector is often excluded in 
prepare individuals more generally for life and the the spectrum of lifelong learning. TVE has a vital role 
world of work. TVE is for personal, social and econ- to play in reaching out to this sector in every way pos- 
omic benefit. sible to ensure that the less privileged have access to 
2.3 TVE needs to be based on a learning culture the pathways of continuous learning. 

shared by individuals, industry, different economic sec- 2.10 To achieve all of these aspirations for Technical 
tors and government in which individuals are empow- and Vocational Education a number of urgent consider- 
ered to take progressively more responsibility for their ations must be addressed: 

own knowledge-management and independent learn- * The status and prestige of TVE must be enhanced in 
ing while public and private providers ensure pro- the eyes of the community and the media. This 
grammes that facilitate access to and through the path- includes raising the status of teachers in TVE. 

ways of lifelong learning. * The sectors of education must achieve more effec- 
2.4 TVE has an important role to play in reducing tive inter-relationships to facilitate more seamless path- 
levels of anxiety in the midst of constant uncertainty ways for leamers. 

by providing information and knowledge, skills and * There must be flexibility in programme adminis- 
competencies, entrepreneurial capacity and the devel- tration and curriculum design to facilitate a smooth 
opment of the human personality. passage through lifelong learning. 

2.5 TVE should develop close interfaces with all other * Career guidance and counselling is of the utmost 
education sectors, particularly schools and universities, importance for all clients of the education and training 
to facilitate seamless pathways for leamers. The systems. 

emphasis must be on articulation, accreditation and * All stakeholders, particularly industry and edu- 
recognition of prior learning to enhance their learning cationalists, must be involved in new TVE partnerships. 
opportunities. * The high cost of many TVE programmes must be 
2.6 Perhaps the biggest challenge which faces TVE is addressed. 

to co-ordinate the needs of a general and a vocational * The lifelong learning continuum will be best sus- 
education through curriculum, pedagogy and delivery. tained if there is a diversity of funding, a diversity of 
2.7 TVE should inspire in young people a positive atti- providers, and a diversity of delivery mechanisms. 

tude to innovation, enable them to help shape change * Quality assurance is essential to ensure a new 
and prepare them for self-reliance and citizenship. higher status for TVE. 

2.8 TVE is particularly important in ensuring a seam- * We need to understand more about the critical 
less transition from the school to the workplace. To moments of choice on the journey of lifelong learning. 


Source: Second International Congress on Technical and Vocational Education, Seoul, Republic of Korea, 26-30 April, 1999, Final Report, pp. 62- 4, 
Paris, UNESCO, 1999. (Recommendations to the Director-General of UNESCO, Theme 2, Abridged.) 


countries of East and Central Europe. In both the in vocational/technical programmes in the fif- 


latter region and Western Europe, vocational/ teen countries of the European Union, for 
technical programmes are provided today mainly example, is around 60 per cent, although there is 
at the upper secondary stage: the average per- variation among individual countries. The corre- 


centage of upper secondary students enrolled sponding percentage for upper and lower 
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secondary students taken together, as reflected 
in Table 3.2, is somewhat lower because lower 
secondary education is predominantly ‘general’. 
In all regions, as noted in the World Education 
Report 1998, secondary-level teacher-training pro- 
grammes have now mostly been phased out in 
favour of programmes at the post-secondary/ 
tertiary level. 

A complete picture of developments in regard 
to technical and vocational education at the sec- 
ondary level would require more systematic infor- 
mation on the position of technical and vocational 
components in the curricula of ‘general secondary’ 
(including 'comprehensive) schools than is cur- 
rently available internationally. UNESCO’s enrol- 
ment data (as in Table 3.2) have long been based 
on the distinction between ‘general secondary’ and 
‘vocational/technical’ schools (or institutions) 
rather than programmes. This, however, gives 
only part of the picture. The Convention on Tech- 
nical and Vocational Education, which was drawn 
up principally with a view to stimulating ‘the 
exchange of information and experiences’ and 
‘strengthening international co-operation in this 
field’, defines technical and vocational education 
as follows: 


... all forms and levels of the educational process 
involving, in addition to general knowledge, the study 
of technologies and related sciences and the acquisi- 
tion of practical skills, know-how, attitudes and under- 
standing relating to occupations in the various sectors 
of economic and social life (Article 1). 


It is in this perspective that technical and vo- 
cational education have in recent years come to 
be more clearly recognized as having an essential 
role to play in ‘lifelong learning’ (Box 3.6). 


‘Equal opportunity’ 
The principle of ‘equal opportunity’ has been cen- 


tral to the question of what kinds of education to 
provide at the secondary level, because of the 


Box 3.7 

‘Secondary education should be the time 
when the most varied talents are revealed 
and flourish’ 


While basic education, whatever its duration, 
should aim to meet the common needs of the 
population as a whole, secondary education 
should be the time when the most varied talents 
are revealed and flourish. Common core elements 
(languages, science, general knowledge) should 
be enriched and brought up to date, so as to 
reflect the increasing globalization of phenomena, 
the need for intercultural understanding and the 
use of science to foster sustainable human 
development. In other words, greater attention has 
to be paid to quality and to preparation for life in 
a rapidly changing, often technology-dominated 
world. Everywhere it met, the Commission heard 
the hope expressed that formal education, and sec- 
ondary education in particular, could play a larger 
part in helping develop the qualities of character 
that would enable young people to anticipate and 
adapt to major changes. Schooling should help 
pupils acquire, on the one hand, the tools for 
dealing with the new technologies and, on the 
other, the aptitudes for managing conflict and viol- 
ence. They need to develop the creativity and 
empathy necessary for them to become actively 
participating and creative citizens of tomorrow. 


Source: J. Delors et al., Learning: The Treasure Within, Report to 
UNESCO of the International Commission on Education for the 
Twenty-First Century, Paris, UNESCO, 1996, p. 126. 


range of student abilities and interests that need 
to be catered for. If ideally ‘secondary education 
should be the time when the most varied talents 
are revealed and flourish’ (Box 3.7), this was 
hardly possible so long as a majority of young 
people did not have access to it, which in any case 
is still the situation in half the countries in the 
world today. 

The first mention of 'equal opportunity' in an 
international treaty dealing with education was in 
the Preamble of UNESCO's Constitution (the 
States Parties to this Constitution, believing in full 
and equal opportunities for education for all. . .’). 
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Box 3.8 

Equality of opportunity in education: 
Article 4 of the Convention against 
Discrimination in Education (1960) 


The States Parties to this Convention undertake fur- 
thermore to formulate, develop and apply a 
national policy which, by methods appropriate to 
the circumstances and to national usage, will tend 
to promote equality of opportunity and of treat- 
ment in the matter of education and in particular: 
(a) To make primary education free and compul- 
sory; make secondary education in its different 
forms generally available and accessible to all; 
make higher education equally accessible to all 
on the basis of individual capacity; assure com- 
pliance by all with the obligation to attend 
school prescribed by law; 

(b) To ensure that the standards of education are 
equivalent in all public educational institutions 
of the same level, and that the conditions relat- 
ing to the quality of the education provided are 
also equivalent; 

(c) To encourage and intensify by appropriate 
methods the education of persons who have 
not received any primary education or who 
have not completed the entire primary edu- 
cation course and the continuation of their edu- 
cation on the basis of individual capacity; 

(d) To provide training for the teaching profession 
without discrimination. 


Source: Convention against Discrimination in Education, Adopted 
by the General Conference at its eleventh session, 14 December 
1960, Paris, UNESCO, 1960. 


Article 26 of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights proclaims something analogous (but with a 
slightly different meaning), namely, that ‘higher 
education shall be equally accessible to all on the 
basis of merit’. This expression, in the light of the 
discussion that took place during the drafting of 
the Declaration (see Appendix I, pages 100-2), 
essentially meant ‘equally accessible to all on the 
basis of individual capacity’, as came to be spelled 
out later by the UNESCO Convention against Dis- 
crimination in Education (Box 3.8). The Inter 
national Covenant (Box 1.4 on page 20) and the 
Convention on the Rights of the Child (Box 1.5 on 


page 22) adopted the wording: ‘on the basis of 
capacity’. 

Both the Convention against Discrimination in 
Education and later the Convention on the Rights 
of the Child refer to the general principle of ‘equal 
opportunity’ in education. In fact, the Convention 
against Discrimination in Education was designed 
in part to promote this principle (actually, ‘equal- 
ity of opportunity and of treatment in the matter 
of education’) and specifically included Article 4 
to that effect (Box 3.8). The Convention on the 
Rights of the Child adopts the principle of ‘equal 
opportunity’ as the basis of action to be taken by 
States Parties with a view to achieving the right of 
the child to education, but implicitly assumes that 
the various dimensions of this principle are 
known, presumably because they had already 
been spelled out earlier in the Convention against 
Discrimination in Education. Thus, the Convention 
on the Rights of the Child does not include any 
wording corresponding to Article 4(b) of the Con- 
vention against Discrimination in Education: ‘to 
ensure that the standards of education are equiv- 
alent in all public educational institutions of the 
same level, and that the conditions relating to the 
quality of education provided are also equivalent’. 

While the provision of ‘equal opportunity’ for 
‘varied talents’ to ‘flourish’ has been as much of a 
challenge for elementary or primary as for sec- 
ondary education over the past fifty years, it has 
generally been a matter of intense concern in sec- 
ondary education because of the differences in 
the rewards that societies typically accord to the 
different types or forms of education at this level. 
The methods of selection (tests and examinations) 
utilized in assigning students to different types of 
secondary education have therefore been the sub- 
ject of controversy in most countries at one time 
or another ever since the worldwide expansion of 
opportunities for secondary level education got 
under way. 

Thus, in the many countries which inherited the 
‘differentiated’ schooling model in secondary/ 
post-elementary education, the critical factor in 
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generating resistance to further ezpansion of this 
model was probably evidence that prevailing 
selection methods tended to favour the access of 
children from socially and economically better-off 
families to the academic secondary schooling that 
led to higher education, while children from poor- 
er families were channelled towards vocational 
schooling that was essentially terminal. Edu- 
cational and economic arguments also were 
brought to bear: in the former case by demon- 
strating the uncertainty (if not injustice) inherent in 
trying to identify children's abilities and interests - 
and hence life-chances - at too early an age, and 
in the latter case by demonstrating the uncertainty 
inherent in trying to predict the economy's future 
needs for different categories of skills and com- 
petencies. 

If these reservations have been gradually over- 
come by the trend in recent decades towards the 
provision of a general (‘basic’) education for all 
at the lower secondary level, it has been because 
the whole issue of 'equal opportunity' in selection 
for different types of education has largely been 
displaced to the upper secondary and tertiary 
levels. Thus, the policy challenge that existed 
earlier with respect to opportunities for 12-14 
year-old primary school leavers has in more and 
more countries become one of education/leaming 
opportunities for secondary school leavers who 
are 16-18 years old or even older. 

In those countries that have retained the 'dif- 
ferentiated schooling' model in post-compulsory 
education at the upper secondary level, chiefly in 
Europe and to a lesser extent in Latin America and 
other regions of the world, educational oppor- 
tunities at this level have essentially been par- 
titioned into schools giving academic programmes 
that lead directly to higher education, and schools 
giving vocational/technical programmes that are 
designed primarily to prepare young people for 
employment. In those countries that have adopted 
the 'comprehensive' model of secondary school- 
ing, as in North America and much of the rest of 
the world outside Europe, a similar partitioning 


can exist within individual schools but is attenu- 
ated by the fact that the vocational/technical pro- 
grammes of these schools normally do not pre- 
clude later access to higher education, for which 
the basic pre-requisite is usually the successful 
completion of secondary education as such. 

The two models are linked to differing concep- 
tions of higher education: in the former case a 
highly differentiated conception, and in the latter 
case a relatively broad (‘comprehensive’) one. 
Which of the two models is more consistent with 
the principle of equal educational opportunity is 
difficult to assess, since this depends in part on 
how well each of them prepares young people for 
a successful transition to adult life and subsequent 
personal development. If the history of 'differen- 
tiated schooling’ at the secondary level is any 
guide to the future, there is likely to be continu- 
ing pressure from within societies for the removal 
of boundaries at the tertiary level between edu- 
cational programmes that foreclose future oppor- 
tunities for lifelong learning' and those that keep 
such opportunities open. 


Tertiary education 


Whereas the various treaties all refer to making 
secondary education in its different forms both 
'available' and 'accessible' (to 'all' or to 'every 


Table 3.3 
Tertiary enrolments (millions) by continent, 
1950 - 1997 


1950 1960 1970 1980 1990 1997 


WORLD TOTAL 65 12.1 28.1 51.0 68.6 882 


Africa 0.1 0.2 0.5 15 29 4.8 
Asia/Oceania* 12 3.2 74 146 23.9 36.1 
Europe* 25 45 9.0 164 189 21.8 
Latin America/Caribbean 0.3 0.6 1.6 4.9 7.3 9.4 


Northern America 24 37 9.5 13.5 15.6 16.0 


* Same note as for Table 2.5. 
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Table 3.4 
Percentage of females in tertiary enrolments 
by continent, 1950- 1997 


1950 1960 1970 1980 1990 1997 


WORLD TOTAL 32 33 38 44 46 47 
Africa 21 20 23 27 33 38 
Asia/Oceania* 17 24 30 34 38 40 
Europe* 40 37 42 49 50 53 
Latin America/Caribbean 24 32 35 43 49 48 
Northern America 32 37 41 51 54 55 


* Same note as for Table 2.5. 


child’), in the case of higher education they refer 
only to making it 'accessible to all’ ('on the basis 
of capacity’, or of "individual capacity’). The Inter- 
national Covenant adds: 'by every appropriate 
means, and in particular by the progressive intro- 
duction of free education' (Box 1.4 on page 20). 
The Convention on the Rights of the Child adds 
simply: 'by every appropriate means' (Box 1.5 on 
page 23). 

Enrolments at the tertiary or higher education 
level have increased even more dramatically than 
at the secondary level in the decades since the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights was 
adopted (Table 3.3), in part because many 
countries were basically starting from scratch. At 
the end of the 1940s, more than half the countries 
in the world had fewer than 1,000 students 
enrolled at this level, and probably a quarter had 
no tertiary level institutions at all; only nine 
counties (China, ex-Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, France, India, Italy, Japan, ex-USSR, the 
United Kingdom and the United States) had more 
than 100,000 students enrolled. 

By the end of the 1990s virtually all countries 
had at least one tertiary level institution, sixty- 
eight countries had more than 100,000 students 
enrolled at this level, and twenty-one countries 
had more than 1 million such students enrolled 
(Argentina, Australia, Brazil, Canada, China, 


France, Germany, India, Indonesia, Italy, Japan, 
Republic of Korea, Mexico, Philippines, Russian 
Federation, Spain, Thailand, Turkey, Ukraine, the 
United Kingdom and the United States). 

This development was hardly foreseen at the 
time when the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights was drawn up. In those days, mass access 
to higher education as achieved in some countries 
today would have seemed to be almost a contra- 
diction in terms. Indeed, neither the Declaration 
nor any of the international treaties concerning 
education adopted since then affirm that higher 
education shall be made ‘generally available’ or 
‘available ... to every child’, as for example they 
do in respect to secondary education (see Box 1.4 
on page 20, Box 1.5 on page 23, and Box 3.8). 
The critical issue was access to what was then 
essentially considered to be an education for 
which students unavoidably needed to be selected 
(cf. Mrs Roosevelt’s reply to Mr Klekovkin during 


Figure 3.6 
Gross enrolment ratios in tertiary education 
by region, 1970-1997 
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the drafting of Article 26 of the Declaration; see 
Appendix I, page 101. 


‘Equally accessible to all on the basis of merit’ 


Although the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights did not directly call for the worldwide ex- 
pansion of higher education, it nevertheless 
affirmed a principle - ‘equally accessible to all on 
the basis of merit’ (or ‘individual capacity’) - that 
inevitably would facilitate access to this level of 
education for social groups that had hitherto been 
under-represented or excluded (Table 3.4). In this 
connection it should be noted that the notion of 
‘merit’, as originally included in Article 26 of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, was 
intended to provide protection against discrimi- 
nation in access to higher education on grounds 
such as ‘race, colour, sex, language, religion, polit- 
ical or other opinion, national or social origin, 
property, birth, or other status’ (see Appendix I, 
pages 100-2). 

Perhaps even more so than at the secondary 
level, since secondary education was traditionally 
considered to be mainly a preparation for higher 
studies, the expansion of enrolments at the ter- 
tiary level has represented a decisive step in the 
democratization of the world’s education. Half a 
century ago, access to this level of education was 
regarded in most parts of the world as a privilege 
to which children of ordinary families could not 
aspire. If it is still beyond their reach in much of 
the world today (Figure 3.6; see also Appendix III, 
Table 8, pages 156-9), it has at least come to be 
recognized as a right that only their countries’ 
want of the necessary resources can deny them. 

In the early years following the adoption of the 
Declaration, the expansion of higher education 
was accompanied in many countries by a good 
deal of debate over the question of equity in 
admission procedures. A wide-ranging and defini- 
tive international study of these procedures, car- 
ried out jointly by UNESCO and the International 
Association of Universities, highlighted the 


Box 3.9 

'Admission to higher education 

is not a single act but a process covering all 
the years of education' 


While it is evident that undemocratic features in 
higher education which are due to social and 
economic factors cannot be dealt with by edu- 
cational measures alone, there is room to examine 
the educational factors that may impose barriers 
to the admission of all those of talent to higher 
education. In most countries a critical reappraisal 
of admission procedures is going on, and these 
national efforts have now been supplemented by 
the report of the International Study of University 
Admissions [Frank Bowles, Access to Higher Edu- 
cation, Paris, UNESCO/International Association 
of Universities, 1963]. ... It provides a great deal 
of information on admission procedure, and the 
analysis throws much light on the question of the 
equalization of opportunity in higher education. 

One of the fundamental conclusions of this 
report is that admission to higher education is not 
a single act but a process covering all the years of 
education. Those concerned with securing the 
maximum efficiency in institutions of higher edu- 
cation cannot afford to neglect this truth, and must 
consider carefully whether the organization of sec- 
ondary education and the selection procedures 
that it includes oppose barriers to the advance- 
ment of talent. The report examines many of these 
barriers, which in some places are still consider- 
able, but sees that they are everywhere being low- 
ered. The role of the secondary school in relation 
to selection for higher education appears to 
decline as secondary schools come steadily to 
include a higher proportion of the appropriate 
age-group and an even wider span of ability. A 
greater danger inherent in the development of 
close relationships between the institutions of 
higher and of secondary education, is that which 
may arise when the number of secondary school 
graduates seeking admission to institutions of 
higher education is greater than the number of 
places provided; in such a situation the selection 
procedures used may amount to an almost com- 
plete control of the content of secondary edu- 
cation. When this happens, the needs of the sec- 
ondary school pupil are sacrificed to the needs of 
the potential student of higher education... . 


Source: World Survey of Education, Vol. IV, Higher Education, 
pp. 81-2, Paris, UNESCO, 1966. 
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Box 3.10 
Introducing ‘cost-sharing’ 
into higher education in Kenya 


One of the policy changes occasioned by the 
Structural Adjustment Programme is the reduction 
of Government support to students at the Univer 
sity. As a cost-sharing measure the students will, 
from the 1994/1995 academic year, be required to 
pay part of the cost of their education at the Uni- 
versity. In effect this has removed the allowances 
that the students have been receiving. Based on 
the current total costs, a student has to meet about 
41 per cent of his/her education at the University. 
However, to ensure that students whose parents 
may not be able to pay the fees are not denied 
University education, the Government has estab- 
lished the University Loans Board to give loans to 
students who want assistance. The loanees are to 
use the money to pay for accommodation at the 
University, purchase books and stationery, as well 
as pay for their meals and other personal needs. 

Part of this change is the priority shift from 
higher education to basic education. It is now 
considered that to enhance development in terms 
Of effective participation by all citizens, it is 
imperative that all should receive at least basic 
education. More resources will therefore be 
devoted to this level at the expense of University 
Education. The objective of this priority shift, as 
expressed in the Policy Framework Paper (1996- 
1998) is to reverse the recent declines in primary 
and secondary enrolments and to raise the com- 
pletion rates, particularly of girls from poor house- 
holds, as well as improve the quality of education 
at all levels. 


Source: Development of Education 1995 to 1996, pp. 12-13, 
Nairobi, The Ministry of Education, 1996. (National report pre- 
sented at the 45th session of the International Conference on 
Education, Geneva, 1996.) 


difficulty of applying the principle of 'equally 
accessible to all on the basis of merit: that even 
where agreement could be reached on what con- 
stituted ‘merit’ (or ‘individual capacity’), 'admis- 
sion to higher education is not a single act but a 
process covering all the years of education’ (Box 
3.9). In that perspective, the study concluded, it 


was imperative to supplement admission pro- 
cedures by measures designed to ensure that 
social and especially financial hardship would not 
prevent good students from being admitted. 

In those days (1960s), as was noted earlier, of- 
ficial opinion at the intergovernmental level 
favoured ‘the progressive introduction of free 
education’ in higher education, and wrote this 
into the International Covenant (Box 1.4 on 
page 20). However, opinion has probably shifted 
since then. At least, ‘free’ higher education was 
not re-affirmed in the Convention on the Rights of 
the Child, which simply says ‘make higher edu- 
cation accessible to all on the basis of individual 
capacity and by every appropriate means’ 
(Box 1.5 on page 23), and many countries today 
have policies in favour of student loans and ‘cost 
recovery’ in higher education. 

The reason could be the sheer scale of expan- 
sion of higher education in recent years, especially 
in the industrial countries, and associated fears 
concerning the possible consequences of ‘free’ 
higher education for public expenditure. The 
equity consequences of increasing ‘cost recovery’ 
are obscured by the very expansion of student 
enrolments, but in a number of countries there is 
evidence of a growing problem of student indebt- 
edness. Cutting back on ‘free’ higher education 
with the aim of diverting funds towards basic edu- 
cation has become a feature of ‘Structural Adjust- 
ment Programmes’ in developing countries in 
recent years (Box 3.10), but evidence on whether 
this aim has been successfully achieved is cur- 
rently lacking. 


Diversity of provision 


In the 1950s and 1960s there were fears that the 
development of higher education could lead to 
the emergence of a ‘meritocracy’. These fears have 
not been realized. In opening up to progressively 
larger intakes of students at a time of accelerating 
change in the wider economy and society, higher 
education systems have been challenged both 
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internally and externally to open up structures, 
courses and programmes to an increasingly 
diverse array of abilities and interests that cannot 
be ordered hierarchically under a single uni- 
dimensional conception of ‘ment’ (or ‘individual 
capacity’). In fact, with over half the age-cohort in 
the industrial countries now participating full-time 
in some form of tertiary level education, and a 
third enrolled in universities, the opposite prob- 
lem has arisen: the emergence in these countries 
of a minority 'underclass' of young people in pre- 
carious employment outside the formal education 
system, lacking the skills and competencies 
needed for full participation in the modern econ- 
omy. 

It is difficult to trace the structural changes in 


Figure 3.7 
Distribution of tertiary enrolments 
by type of institution, by region,! 1970 and 1995 


Sub-Saharan 1970 82% 
Africa (16) 1995 66% 
9 

Arab States (10) 1970 eae 

1995 84% 
Latin America/ 1970 79% 
Caribbean (13) 1995 75% 
Asia / 1970 50% 
Oceania* (12) 1995 5696 
Countries 1970 8496 
in transition (6) ^ 4995 9096 
More developed 1970 78% 
regions (10) 1995 66% 


University and equivalent institutions IJ Other institutions 


* Less developed regions in the Asia/Oceania continent. 


1. Countries for which data are available for both dates (or nearest year). 
The number of such countries in each region is shown in parentheses. 
The figures shown are the averages of the country percentages in each 
region. 


Table 3.5 

Percentage distribution of tertiary enrolments 
by broad field of study,! by region? 

1970 and 1996 


1970 1996 


Humanities Science Humanities Science 


More developed regions: 


Asia/Oceania (3) 69 31 66 34 
Europe (14) 63 37 64 36 
Countries in transition (4) 47 53 63 37 
Less developed regions: 
Sub-Saharan Africa (11) 50 50 69 31 
Arab States (9) 73 27 67 33 
Latin America/Caribbean (14) — 56 44 61 39 
Eastern Asia/Oceania (4) 63 37 66 34 
Southern Asia (4) 73 27 68 32 


1. The different fields of study are grouped broadly into Humanities (edu- 
cation, arts, humanities, social sciences and law) and Science (natural 
sciences, engineering, medicine and agriculture). The figures shown in the 
table are the unweighted averages of the individual country percentages 
in each region. 

2. Countries for which the relevant data are available for both dates. The 
number of such countries in each region is shown in parentheses. 


higher education with a great deal of precision at 
the global level because of differences between 
countries, for historical or other reasons, in the 
interpretation of the concept of the ‘university’, 
and in the criteria for assessing whether other 
institutions provide an ‘equivalent’ education. 
With that reservation to one side, it appears never- 
theless that the increased tertiary enrolments 
worldwide have mostly been accommodated in 
universities and institutions that are considered 
by countries to be ‘equivalent’ to universities, al- 
though other post-secondary/ tertiary programmes 
(including distance education programmes), often 
with a mainly vocational orientation, account for 
nearly half of tertiary enrolments in parts of Asia 
and a third of such enrolments in some industrial 
countries and a number of countries in sub- 
Saharan Africa (Figure 3.7). 

Although the larger higher education systems in 
the more developed regions of the world certainly 
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Box 3.11 


Mission to educate, to train and to undertake research: Article 1 of the World Declaration 


on Higher E ducation (1998) 


We affirm that the core missions and values of higher 
education, in particular the mission to contribute to the 
sustainable development and improvement of society 
as a whole, should be preserved, reinforced and fur- 
ther expanded, namely, to: 

(a) educate highly qualified graduates and responsible 
citizens able to meet the needs of all sectors of 
human activity, by offering relevant qualifications, 
including professional training, which combine 
high-level knowledge and skills, using courses and 
content continually tailored to the present and 
future needs of society; 

(b) provide opportunities for higher learning and for 
learning throughout life, giving to learners an opti- 
mal range of choice and a flexibility of entry and 
exit points within the system, as well as an oppor- 
tunity for individual development and social mobility 
in order to educate for citizenship and for active 
participation in society, with a worldwide vision, 
for endogenous capacity-building, and for the con- 
solidation of human rights, sustainable develop- 


ment, democracy and peace, in a context of justice; 
advance, create and disseminate knowledge through 
research and provide, as part of its service to the 
community, relevant expertise to assist societies in 
cultural, social and economic development, pro- 
moting and developing scientific and technological 
research as well as research in the social sciences, 
the humanities and the creative arts; 

(d) help understand, interpret, preserve, enhance, 
promote and disseminate national and regional, 
international and historic cultures, in a context of 
cultural pluralism and diversity; 

(e) help protect and enhance societal values by train- 
ing young people in the values which form the 
basis of democratic citizenship and by providing 
critical and detached perspectives to assist in the 
discussion of strategic options and the reinforce- 
ment of humanistic perspectives; 
contribute to the development and improvement of 
education at all levels, including through the train- 
ing of teachers. 


Source: World Declaration on Higher Education for the Twenty-first Century: Vision and Action, World Conference on Higher Education, 5-9 October 
1998, Paris, Final Report, p. 21, Paris, UNESCO, 1999. (Document No. ED-98/ CONE202/CLD.49.) 


provide a more diversified range of courses and 
study programmes - often of a much higher qual- 
ity - than is provided by the smaller systems in the 
less developed regions, it does not appear from 
the data available to UNESCO that there are fun- 
damental differences between the various systems 
in the distribution of student enrolments by broad 
fields of study (Table 3.5). In fact, higher edu- 
cation systems appear to have converged in recent 
decades towards a common global pattern, with 
around two-thirds of total enrolment studying in 
the ‘humanities’ fields (education, arts, humani- 
ties, social sciences and law) and around one- 
third studying in the 'science' fields (natural sci- 
ences, engineering, medicine and agriculture). In 
other words, there is not a greater tendency - as 
is sometimes thought - for the less developed 
regions of the world to concentrate on the less 


costly 'humanities' fields than there is for the more 
developed regions. The reasons for the pattern 
observed above are not fully understood, but they 
probably reflect the convergence of highly edu- 
cated human resources in different countries 
towards a common overall skill profile rooted in 
standard fields of study. 

The significant differences between countries 
and regions in their higher education, as in the 
case of primary and secondary education, relate 
to the quality of the education provided and the 
general problem, faced by all countries, of how to 
balance the demand for access with the resources 
available. Internationally, there exists a broad 
measure of agreement on the 'core missions' of 
higher education, including that of providing 'op- 
portunities for higher learning and learning 
throughout life’ (Box 3.11). 
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W HILE IT IS APPARENT from the foregoing chap- 
ters that there has been a great deal of 
progress worldwide over the past half century 
towards implementation of the right to education 
in terms of access to education, it nevertheless 
remains that the vision that came to be embodied 
in Article 26 of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights was not just a quantitative one. It 
was also a qualitative one concerning the pur- 
poses and hence contents of education. For those 
who drew up and adopted the Declaration, edu- 
cation should aim to foster the best elements in 
the human spirit while promoting respect for 
human rights and fundamental freedoms gener- 
ally (see Appendix I, pages 102-104). 

Quite early in the drafting of Article 26, there- 
fore, the question of education's purposes and 
contents, and the related question of parental 
choice, emerged as central to the task of formu- 


lating a complete conception of the right to edu- 
cation. Paragraphs (2) and (3) of Article 26 were 
the result: 


(2) Education shall be directed to the full development 
of the human personality and to the strengthening 
of respect for human rights and fundamental free- 
doms. It shall promote understanding, tolerance 
and friendship among all nations, racial or religious 
groups, and shall further the activities of the United 
Nations for the maintenance of peace. 

(3) Parents have a prior right to choose the kind of 
education that shall be given to their children. 


It is not easy to assess progress in regard to the 
implementation of these principles. Yet, the orig- 
inal rationale for propounding them surely 
remains as valid today as half a century ago. 
Although international tensions have abated since 


Box 4.1 
Declaration on a Culture of Peace (Articles 1 and 2) 


The General Assembly . . . 


Solemnly proclaims the present Declaration on a Cul- 
ture of Peace to the end that Governments, inter- 
national organizations and civil society may be guided 
in their activity by its provisions to promote and 
strengthen a culture of peace in the new millennium. 


Article 1: A culture of peace is a set of values, attitudes, 
traditions and modes of behaviour and ways of life 
based on: 

(a) Respect for life, ending of violence and promotion 
and practice of non-violence through education, 
dialogue and cooperation; 

(b) Full respect for the principles of sovereignty, terri- 
torial integrity and political independence of States 
and non-intervention in matters which are essen- 
tially within the domestic jurisdiction of any State, 
in accordance with the Charter of the United 
Nations and international law; 

(c) Full respect for and promotion of all human rights 
and fundamental freedoms; 


(d) Commitment to peaceful settlement of conflicts; 

(e) Efforts to meet the developmental and environmen- 
tal needs of present and future generations; 

(f) Respect for and promotion of the right to develop- 
ment; 

(g) Respect for and promotion of equal rights of and 
opportunities for women and men; 

(h) Respect for and promotion of the right of every- 
one to freedom of expression, opinion and infor 
mation; 

(i) Adherence to the principles of freedom, justice, 
democracy, tolerance, solidarity, cooperation, plural- 
ism, cultural diversity, dialogue and understanding 
at all levels of society and among nations; 

and fostered by an enabling national and international 

environment conducive to peace. 


Article 2: Progress in the fuller development of a cul- 
ture of peace comes about through values, attitudes, 
modes of behaviour and ways of life conducive to the 
promotion of peace among individuals, groups and 
nations. 


Source: Declaration and Programme of Action on a Culture of Peace, General Assembly Resolution A/ 53/243, New York, United Nations, 1999. 
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the end of the Cold War, there still remains every- 
where the challenge to develop a veritable 'Cul- 
ture of Peace' (Box 4.1). The persistence of racial, 
ethnic and religious antagonisms in different parts 
of the world, and their degeneration into violence 
and armed conflict, even genocide, in certain 
cases in recent years, bear ample witness. 

International concern for the purposes and con- 
tents of education has increased over the past 
decade, as societies in every region of the world 
struggle to cope with unprecedented political, 
economic, social and cultural challenges. Already 
at the beginning of the 1990s it was recognized 
that if young people learn little from their edu- 
cation - especially their basic education - then the 
purposeful nature of education itself is in ques- 
tion: 


Whether or not expanded educational opportunities 
will translate into meaningful development - for an 
individual or for society - depends ultimately on 
whether people actually leam as a result of those 
opportunities, ie. whether they incorporate useful 
knowledge, reasoning ability, skills; and values. The 
focus of basic education must, therefore, be on actual 
learning acquisition and outcome, rather than exclu- 
sively upon enrolment, continued participation in 
organized programmes and completion of certification 
requirements (World Declaration on Education for AII, 
Article 4). 


Yet, even as doubts remain concerning its effec- 
tiveness, demands for education to contribute 
towards the solution of problems in diverse fields 
of global concern have multiplied (Box 4.2). 
Increasingly it is realized that the consolidation of 
peace is inextricably linked to the prospects of 
achieving sustainable development and the eradi- 
cation of poverty, and that effective education is 
a pre-requisite for achieving these goals. 

This chapter examines the international com- 
munity's changing vision of education's purposes 
in the perspective of both the original vision pro- 
claimed in Article 26 of the Universal Declaration 


Box 4.2 

World conferences in the 1990s 

that had significant recommendations 
concerning education 


Conference Place 


renewed concern for education's purposes 


Year 


World Conference 
on Education for All! 


World Summit for Children 


United Nations Conference 
on Environment 
and Development 


jomtien 
New York 


Rio de Janeiro 


International Congress 
on Education for Human 


Rights and Democracy ? Montreal 


World Conference 


on Human Rights Vienna 


International Conference 
on Population 

and Development Cairo 
World Conference 

on Special Needs Education? Salamanca 


World Summit 
for Social Development 


Fourth World Conference 
on Women 


Fifth International Conference 
on Adult Education? 


First World Conference 
of Ministers Responsible 
for Youth 


Intergovernmental Conference 
on Cultural Policies 
for Development? 


Copenhagen 
Beijing 


Hamburg 


Lisbon 


Stockholm 


World Conference 
on Higher Education ? Paris 


Second International 
Congress on Technical 
and Vocational Education ? 


World Science Conference ? 


Seoul 
Budapest 


1990 
1990 


1992 


1993 


1993 


1994 


1994 


1995 


1995 


1997 


1998 


1998 


1998 


1999 
1999 


1. Organized jointly by UNESCO, UNDP, UNICEF and the World 


Bank. 
2. Organized by UNESCO. 


3. Organized jointly by UNESCO and the International Council 


of Scientific Unions. 
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of Human Rights, and the various normative 
instruments, Declarations and Programmes of 
Action relating to such purposes that have been 
adopted over the years since the Universal Declar- 
ation was proclaimed. The discussion is necess- 
arily broad in scope and selective in the points 
chosen for emphasis. 

In anticipation of the discussion, it may be use- 
ful to note in advance that the various statements 
which are taken to represent the international 
community’s agreement on education’s purposes 
are basically of three kinds. First are those that 
have been included in the international treaties: 
these generally utilize the actual wording of 
Article 26, along with extra words or short phrases 
that expand its meaning or scope, or introduce a 
new principle. For example, in Article 13 of the 
International Covenant, the term 'ethnic' is added 
to ‘nations, racial and religious groups’, and the 
phrase 'and the sense of its dignity' is added after 
‘human personality’, while a new principle, 'edu- 
cation shall enable all persons to participate effec- 
tively in a free society’, is also added (see Box 1.4 
on page 20). 

Second are those statements that have been 
included in internationally agreed but not legally 
binding recommendations on education, for 
example the Declarations and Programmes of 
Action adopted in the 1990s by officially con- 
vened international conferences on education 
such as the Jomtien Conference and the World 
Conference on Higher Education: their wording is 
typically more elaborate and less directly linked to 
Article 26, as for example the statement on the 
purposes of basic education (‘Meeting basic learn- 
ing needs’) shown in Box 1.3 on page 19, or that 
on the 'mission' of higher education shown in 
Box 3.11 on page 72. 

Third are those statements concerning edu- 
cation's purposes that are essentially limited in 
scope to particular fields, such as the protection 
of the environment, the strengthening of respect 
for human rights, or the eradication of poverty: 
this third category is relatively new, being largely 


the product of the series of international confer- 
ences convened by organizations of the United 
Nations system, with a view to assessing the chal- 
lenges facing humanity in diverse fields of global 
concern, following the ending of the Cold War 
(Box 4.2). Except as regards the strengthening of 
respect for human rights, which is specifically 
mentioned in Article 26, most of the recommen- 
dations and statements in the third category are 
basically supplementary to, rather than direct 
expressions of, the purposes of education em- 
bodied in that Article. A good example is the rec- 
ommendation on 'Reorienting education towards 
sustainable development, which is included in 
the Declaration adopted by the United Nations 
Conference on Environment and Development 
(Rio de Janeiro, 1992) (see Box 4.8 on page 83). 

Taking into account all of the above, the vision 
of education's aims and purposes that has 
emerged over the past several decades is essen- 
tially focused on two inter-related themes. The 
first, which can be broadly labeled as ‘Education 
for peace, human rights and democracy’, is 
directly linked to - indeed, has largely been 
inspired by - the aims and purposes proclaimed 
in Article 26 of the Universal Declaration. The sec- 
ond, which can be broadly labeled as ‘Education 
for development’, is linked to Article 26 in a more 
complex way. These themes are taken up in the 
sections which follow. 


Education for peace, human rights 
and democracy 


In the early decades following the proclamation 
of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 
the international context was not favourable to 
the exchange of views and experience among 
countries concerning the purposes and contents 
of education, at least in the areas specifically men- 
tioned by the Declaration. The Cold War was at its 
height and many peoples were struggling to free 
themselves from colonialism. Peace and human 
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rights were contested subjects, foci of discord as 
much as of harmony between nations. 

At the national level, as observed in the pre- 
ceding chapters, the emphasis of educational 
policies in probably the majority of countries 
was primarily quantitative rather than qualitative: 
expansion of access to education at all levels 
and adjustment of educational structures, con- 
tents and methods mainly with a view to facili- 
tating this. International discussion and debate 
concerning the contents of education focused 
primarily on their updating and modernization 
(e.g. the ‘new mathematics’), and related 
improvements in teaching methods. The themes 
treated at the annual International Conferences 
on Public Education during this period are in- 
dicative: in the twenty years following the 
adoption of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, the purposes of education spelled out in 
Article 26 were the main focus of discussion and 
debate just twice (Box 4.3). 

The first international treaty specifically con- 
cerning education that was adopted after the 
proclamation of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights - the Convention against Discri- 
mination in Education - utilized exactly the 
same wording as Article 26 of the Declaration in 
its statement of the purposes of education (see 
Box 4.11 on page 86). 

In 1974, an intemational Recommendation 
specifically concerning the purposes and contents 
of education was adopted, with a focus on edu- 
cation for international understanding, co-opera- 
tion and peace and education relating to human 
rights and fundamental freedoms (Box 4.4). Its 
contents were drawn in part from an earlier rec- 
ommendation on education for international 
understanding adopted by the International Con- 
ference on Public Education in 1968 (Box 4.3). 

The 1974 Recommendation was to be influen- 
tial, serving in many countries as a basic reference 
source for national policies aiming to strengthen 
the 'international' dimension in the contents of 
education. In certain respects it was ahead of its 


renewed concern for education's purposes 


Box 4.3 

Recommendations of the International 
Conferences on Public Education relating 

to the contents of education, 1949- 1968 1 


1949 The teaching of geography as a means of 
developing international understanding. 
The introduction to natural science in pri- 
mary schools 
The teaching of reading 


1950 The teaching of handicrafts in secondary 
schools 
Introduction to mathematics in primary 
schools 


1952 Teaching of natural science in secondary 
schools 


1955 The teaching of art in primary and sec- 
ondary schools 


1956 The teaching of mathematics in secondary 
schools 


1958 The preparation and issuing of the primary 
School curriculum 


1959 The preparation, selection and use of pri- 
mary school textbooks 


1960 The preparation and issuing of general sec- 
ondary school curricula 


1963 The organization of educational and vo- 
cational guidance 


1965 Teaching of modern foreign languages in 
secondary schools 


1966 The organization of educational research 
1967 Health education in primary schools 


1968 Education for international understanding as 
an integral part of the curriculum and life of 
the school 
The study of environment in school 


. These Conferences were organized annually up until 1968 by 
the International Bureau of Education (IBE) in co-operation 
with UNESCO. This box lists only the Recommendations 
directly relating to the contents of education. In 1968, IBE 
became part of UNESCO. The International Conference on 
Public Education was revived by UNESCO in 1971 as the 
International Conference on Education, which met biennially 
up until 1996, the year of its most recent sesssion. 


Source: International Conferences on Public Education: Recom- 
mendations 1934-1968, pp. xix-xx, Paris/Geneva, UNESCO/ 
IBE, 1970. 
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Box 44 


Guiding principles of the Recommendation concerning Education for International Understanding, 
Co-operation and Peace and Education relating to H uman Rights and Fundamental Freedoms (1974) 


3. Education should be infused with the aims and pur- 
poses set forth in the Charter of the United Nations, 
the Constitution of UNESCO and the Universal Declar- 
ation of Human Rights, particularly Article 26, para- 
graph 2, of the last-named, which states: ‘Education 
shall be directed to the full development of the human 
personality and to the strengthening of respect for 
human rights and fundamental freedoms. It shall pro- 
mote understanding, tolerance and friendship among 
all nations, racial or religious groups, and shall further 
the activities of the United Nations for the maintenance 
of peace’. 


4. In order to enable every person to contribute 
actively to the fulfilment of the aims referred to in 
paragraph 3 [above], and promote international soli- 
darity and co-operation, which are necessary in solving 
the world problems affecting the individuals’ and com- 
munities’ life and exercise of fundamental rights and 
freedoms, the following objectives should be regarded 
as major guiding principles of educational policy: 

(a) an international dimension and a global perspec- 
tive in education at all levels and in all its forms; 
understanding and respect for all peoples, their 
cultures, civilizations, values and ways of life, 
including domestic ethnic cultures and cultures of 
other nations; 
awareness of the increasing global interdepen- 
dence between peoples and nations. 
abilities to communicate with others. 
awareness not only of the rights but also of the 
duties incumbent upon individuals, social groups 
and nations towards each other; 
understanding of the necessity for international 
solidarity and co-operation; 


(g) readiness on the part of the individual to partici- 
pate in solving the problems of his community, his 
country and the world at large. 


5. Combining learning, training, information and 
action, international education? should further the 
appropriate intellectual and emotional development 
of the individual. It should develop a sense of social 
responsibility and of solidarity with less privileged 
groups and should lead to observance of the principles 
of equality in everyday conduct. It should also help to 
develop qualities, aptitudes and abilities which enable 
the individual to acquire a critical understanding of 
problems at the national and the international level; to 
understand and explain facts, opinions and ideas; to 
work in a group; to accept and participate in free 
discussions; to observe the elementary rules of pro- 
cedure applicable to any discussion; and to base value- 
judgments and decisions on a rational analysis of rele- 
vant facts and factors. 


6. Education should stress the inadmissibility of 
recourse to war for purposes of expansion, aggression 
and domination, or to the use of force and violence for 
purposes of repression, and should bring every person 
to understand and assume his or her responsibilities 
for the maintenance of peace. It should contribute to 
international understanding and strengthening of world 
peace and to the activities in the struggle against col- 
onialism and neo-colonialism in all their forms and 
manifestations, and against all forms and varieties of 
racialism, fascism, and apartheid as well as other ideol- 
ogies which breed national and racial hatred and 
which are contrary to the purposes of this recommen- 
dation. 


1. Paragraphs 3-6 constitute thesection entitled ‘Guiding Principles’ in the Recommendation. 
2. Paragraph 1 of the Recommendation explains that the term ‘international education’ is utilized in the Recommendation as a concise expression of 


‘education for international understanding, co-operation and peace’. 


Source: Recommendation concerning Education for International Understanding, Co-operation and Peace and Education relating to Human Rights and 
Fundamental Freedoms, adopted by the General Conference of UNESCO at its 18th session, Paris, 19 November 1974. 


When this Recommendation was reviewed 
by the International Conference on Education 
(Geneva, 1994) twenty years later, agreement was 
reached that it should be supplemented by an up- 


time, notably in its emphasis on the need for edu- 
cation to stimulate an ‘awareness of the increasing 
global interdependence between peoples and 
nations’. 
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to-date Declaration and Integrated Framework of 
Action on Education for Peace, Human Rights and 
Democracy (Box 4.5). 

The use of the term 'democracy' was an inno- 
vation compared to the 1974 Recommendation, 
which had referred to ‘human rights and fun- 
damental freedoms', but it had been evoked 
in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
itself (in Article 29) and in the Preamble of 
UNESCO's Constitution, and had been utilized a 
year earlier in the Declaration adopted by the 
International Congress on Education for Human 
Rights and Democracy (Montreal, 1993), and 
again a few months later in the Declaration 
adopted by the World Conference on Human 
Rights (Vienna, 1993): 


renewed concern for education's purposes 


States should strive to eradicate illiteracy and should 
direct education towards the full development of the 
human personality and to the strengthening of respect 
for human rights and fundamental freedoms. The 
World Conference on Human Rights calls on all States 
and institutions to include human rights, humanitarian 
law, democracy and rule of law as subjects in the cur- 
ricula of all learning institutions in formal and non- 
formal settings (Vienna Declaration and Programme of 
Action, para. 79). 


Following up on the Montreal and Vienna Declar- 
ations, the General Assembly of the United 
Nations in 1994 proclaimed the ten-year period 
beginning 1 January 1995 as 'United Nations 
Decade for Human Rights Education', while also 


Box 4.5 


Declaration on Education for Peace, Human Rights and Democracy (1995) 


We, the Ministers of Education meeting at the 44th ses- 
sion of the International Conference on Education, . . . 


Strive resolutely: 


* to base education on principles and methods that 
contribute to the development of the personality of 
pupils, students and adults who are respectful of 
their fellow human beings and determined to pro- 
mote peace, human rights and democracy; 

* to take suitable steps to establish in educational 
institutions an atmosphere contributing to the suc- 
cess of education for international understanding, so 
that they become ideal places for the exercise of 
tolerance, respect for human rights, the practice of 
democracy and leaming about the diversity and 
wealth of cultural identities; 

* to take action to eliminate all direct and indirect dis- 
crimination against girls and women in education 
systems and to take specific measures to ensure that 
they achieve their full potential; 

* to give special attention to improving curricula, the 
content of textbooks, and other educational ma- 
terials including new technologies, with a view to 


educating caring and responsible citizens open to 
other cultures, able to appreciate the value of free- 
dom, respectful of human dignity and differences, 
and able to prevent conflicts or resolve them by 
non-violent means; 

* to adopt measures to enhance the role and status of 
educators in formal and non-formal education and 
to give priority to pre-service and in-service training 
as well as the retraining of educational personnel, 
including planners and managers, oriented notably 
towards professional ethics, civic and moral edu- 
cation, cultural diversity, national codes and inter- 
nationally recognized standards of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms; 

* to encourage the development of innovative strat- 
egies adapted to the new challenges of educating 
responsible citizens committed to peace, human 
rights, democracy and sustainable development, and 
to apply appropriate measures of evaluation and 
assessment of these strategies; 

* to prepare, as quickly as possible and taking into 
account the constitutional structures of each State, 
programmes of action for the implementation of this 
Declaration. 


Source: International Conference on Education (ICE), 44th session, Geneva, 3- 8 October 1994, Final Report, p. 22, Geneva, UNESCO/IBE, 1995. 
(Excerpt from the ‘Declaration on Education for Peace, Human Rights and Democracy’, adopted by ICE and subsequently endorsed by the General Con- 
ference of UNESCO at its 28th session, Paris, 1995, Resolution 5.41.) 
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proclaiming 1995 as ‘United Nations Year for Tol- 
erance'. 

In 1995, the General Conference of UNESCO 
adopted the Declaration of Principles on Toler 
ance, Article 1 of which explains that 


Tolerance is respect, acceptance and appreciation of 
the rich diversity of our world's cultures, our forms of 
expression and ways of being human. It is fostered by 
knowledge, openness, communication, and freedom 
of thought, conscience and belief. Tolerance is har- 
mony in difference. It is not only a moral duty, it is also 
a political and legal requirement. Tolerance, the virtue 
that makes peace possible, contributes to the replace- 
ment of the culture of war by a culture of peace. 


In 1999, the General Assembly of the United 
Nations adopted the Declaration on a Culture of 
Peace (see Box 4.1 on page 74), Article 4 of which 
proclaims that ‘Education at all levels is one of the 
principal means to build a culture of peace. In this 
context, human rights education is of particular 
importance’. 

Looking back over the whole period from 1948 
onwards, the international community’s vision 
of education’s purposes, as reflected in inter- 
nationally agreed normative texts relating to 'the 
strengthening of respect for human rights and fun- 
damental freedoms’, the promotion of ‘under- 
standing, tolerance and friendship among all 
nations, racial or religious groups’, and furthering 
‘the activities of the United Nations for the main- 
tenance of peace’, has expanded into a much 
more comprehensive, stated commitment to the 
principles onginally proclaimed in paragraph 2 of 
Article 26 of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights than could have been foreseen in 1948. 

Yet, as much as the treaties, Recommendations 
and Declarations themselves, if not more so, it has 
been the surge of practical activities over the past 
decade in so many countries at the grass-roots 
level, in individual schools and educational insti- 
tutions, that has given meaning to this commit- 
ment. Two areas of activity in particular may be 


mentioned: civic education and teaching/learning 
materials (especially textbooks) in the fields of 
history, geography and social studies. 

Civic education, or 'education for citizenship' as 
it is sometimes known, has acquired particular 
significance in countries that have recently 
adopted democratic political systems (Box 4.6), 
but it has also drawn concern in countries where 
such systems have long been established and 
where signs have appeared of low voter turn-out, 
declining participation in the political process, 
and incidents of aggressive behaviour towards 
ethnic and cultural minorities. A large-scale inter- 
national comparative study of civic education in 
twenty-four (mainly industrial) countries, currently 
being carried out by the International Association 
for the Evaluation of Educational Achievement 
(IEA), promises to provide much useful informa- 
tion on the variety of national experiences in this 
area. 

International co-operation in developing appro- 
priate teaching and learning materials to further 
the ideals embodied in the Charter of the United 
Nations and the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights is still a relatively modest aspect of inter- 
national co-operation in the field of education 
generally. Throughout the period of the Cold War, 
from the late 1940s until the late 1980s, it was kept 
alive mainly by UNESCO, by means of publi- 
cations, workshops, symposia and other activities 
designed to facilitate the exchange of views 
and experience among educators in different 
countries. In co-operation with the United Nations 
Centre for Human Rights, the first International 
Congress on the Teaching of Human Rights was 
organized in Vienna in 1978, and a second such 
Congress in Malta in 1987. Among the Organ- 
ization’s best-known activities, the Associated 
Schools Project, launched in 1953 with 33 sec- 
ondary schools (in 15 countries) aiming to exper- 
iment in new methods of teaching pupils about 
foreign countries and peoples, human rights and 
the activities of the United Nations, has since 
grown into a worldwide network of over 6,000 
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Box 4.6 
A new Civic E ducation Centre in Estonia 


The Jaan Tõnisson Institute started activities in the field meetings and in-service training courses - 184 days 
of Civic Education in 1993. Initially the Civic Education altogether. The total number of participants in these 
programme was seen as a set of in-service training events has been more than 2800. 
seminars for the Estonian-speaking and Russian- Up until May 1999 we published twenty-five different 
speaking schools’ Civics teachers for implementing and books and brochures on Civic Education, Citizenship 
strengthening a new Civic Education school subject in issues, Human Rights Education and Multiculturalism 
Fstonia not supported at that time very much by the issues. We were also able to produce two videos for 
State. compulsory schools. Additionally, we supported other 
During the following years the specific role of the organizations to publish two educational materials. 
Institute in Estonian education has increased: besides The Civic Education Centre has had an opportunity 
Civic Education, the issues of Multiculturalism, Human to share experience and capacity on the national level, 
Rights, Citizenship and Integration of the society have but also internationally. The Centre is represented in 
become more actual in our work. Therefore in 1996 a the National Board of Civic Education at the Ministry of 
special Civic Education Centre was created as a struc- Education of Estonia and at the Board of National 
tural subdivision of the Jaan Tõnisson Institute. Minorities at the Office of the Minister without port- 
The aim of the Civic Education Centre is to develop folio (on national issues) of Estonia. 
understanding of democracy in the society and to pro- The Civic Education Centre, which at present oc- 
mote the democratic way of living in Estonia. cupies only two staff members, cannot operate in 
The target groups for the activities of the Centre are implementing sometimes rather complicated projects 
teachers of Civics and History, school headmasters, without the assistance and support of the teachers, dif- 
representatives of various national minority groups, ferent experts and advisers. We are happy to say that 
state employees and local government servants. working together closely with approximately twenty 
Our seminars are addressed to both Estonian and voluntary supporters has multiplied our strength and 
Russian speaking audiences. During the years we have capacity and has guaranteed the viability of our activi- 
co-operated with different foreign partners from ties. 
Europe and the United States. There also are several Since February 1999 the Civic Education Centre has 
partners supporting our activities in Estonia including been an associated member of CIVITAS INTER- 
the Ministry of Education and the Embassies of foreign NATIONAL 
countries. In 1999 the application of the Civic Education Cen- 
Since 1995 special attention has been paid to co- tre for establishing a UNESCO Chair in Civics and Mul- 
operation between the organizations working in ticultural Education Studies was approved by UNESCO. 
closely-related fields in the other two Baltic States We hope that the UNESCO chair will help us to raise 
- Latvia and Lithuania. the efficiency of Civics teaching in Estonia and give us 
From June 1993 until May 1999 we arranged a better opportunity to study the educational needs of 
96 seminars, conferences, workshops, roundtable our multicultural society. 


Source: International Conference, "Through Civic Education Towards Multicultural Society', Tallinn-Tartu, Estonia, May 6 -8, 199 9, p. 2, Tallinn-Tartu, 
Jaan Tõnisson Institute, 1999. (Mimeo.) 


schools in 163 countries. The activities of the UNESCO International Textbook Research Net- 


Associated Schools today are focused on four work, which was started in 1992 in co-operation 
main themes: global challenges and the role of with the Georg-Eckert-Institut für internationale 
the United Nations system; human rights; knowl- Schulbuchforschung, Brunswick, Germany. This 
edge of other countries, respect for different cul- network, focusing mainly on textbook develop- 
tures and the world heritage; and the environ- ment and revision in the fields of history, geogra- 
ment. phy and social studies, now extends to over 


A more recently established network is the 300 experts in 51 countries located in all regions 
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Box 4.7 
Article 29 of the Convention on the Rights 
of the Child 


1. States Parties agree that the education of the 
child shall be directed to: 

(a) The development of the child’s personality, 
talents and mental and physical abilities to their 
fullest potential; 

(b) The development of respect for human rights 
and fundamental freedoms, and for the principles 
enshrined in the Charter of the United Nations; 

(c) The development of respect for the child’s 
parents, his or her own cultural identity, language 
and values, for the national values of the country 
in which the child is living, the country from 
which he or she may originate, and for civiliza- 
tions different from his or her own; 

(d) The preparation of the child for responsible 


life in a free society, in the spirit of understanding, 
peace, tolerance, equality of sexes, and friendship 
among all peoples, ethnic, national and religious 
groups and persons of indigenous origin; 

(e) The development of respect for the natural 
environment. 


2. No part of the present article or article 28 shall 
be construed so as to interfere with the liberty of 
individuals and bodies to establish and direct edu- 
cational institutions, subject always to the observ- 
ance of the principles set forth in paragraph 1 of 
the present article and to the requirements that the 
education given in such institutions shall conform 
to such minimum standards as may be laid down 
by the State. 


Source: Convention on the Rights of the Child, New York, United 
Nations, 1989. (A/ RES/ 44/25.) 


of the world. The guiding principles of the net- 
work are drawn from the 1974 Recommendation 
and the Declaration on Education for Peace, 
Human Rights and Democracy. Concern for the 
revision of history textbooks has been particularly 
marked in the past decade in the countries of Fast- 
ern Europe and the former USSR. ‘Disarming his- 
tory’ was the theme of the recent International 
Conference on Combating Stereotypes and Preju- 
dice in History Textbooks of South-East Europe, 


organized by UNESCO in Visby, Sweden, in Sep- 
tember 1999, 

In response to the strong interest in the Asia 
and Pacific region in values education, the Asia- 
Pacific Network for International and Values Edu- 
cation (APNIEVE) was set up in 1995 to promote 
and develop intercountry co-operation among 
individuals and institutions working in this area, 
through the organization of seminars and work- 
shops, the exchange of information and person- 
nel and the implementation of joint projects in- 
cluding research, teacher training, curriculum de- 
velopment, and preparation of teaching materials. 


Education for ‘development’ 


The second major theme or focus of the inter- 
national community’s vision of education’s pur- 
poses that has emerged in the years since the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights was pro- 
claimed has been 'development. Sometimes the 
emphasis has been on the individual's develop- 
ment, as in the Convention on the Rights of 
the Child (Box 4.7). At other times the emphasis 
has been on society's development, or on a par- 
ticular aspect of it, as in the Programme of Action 
adopted by the United Nations Conference on 
Environment and Development (Box 4.8). The 
two aspects of development - individual and 
social - have in recent years come to be recog- 
nized more clearly as interdependent. 

The individuals development is stressed in 
Article 26 (full development of the human per- 
sonality), but the individual is placed firmly in 
society (‘respect for human rights and fundamen- 
tal freedoms’, etc.). An old idea in one form or 
another in most philosophies of education, the 
principle that 'Education shall be directed to the 
full development of the human personality' was 
adopted almost without debate when Article 26 
was drawn up. There only was some brief discus- 
sion of whether terms like ‘physical’, ‘intellectual’, 
‘spiritual’ and ‘moral’ should be added to ‘person- 
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ality’, but in the interest of keeping the Declar- 
ation as concise as possible they were left out (see 
Appendix I, page 102). 

The idea of ‘free and full development of the 
human personality' was central to the vision of 
society that inspired the Declaration. In fact, at 
one stage during the process of drawing up the 
Declaration, a proposal was actually made to 
include an Article containing the wording: ‘The 
object of society is to enable all men to develop, 
fully and in security, their physical, mental and 
moral personality, without some being sacrificed 
for the sake of others’ (see Appendix I, page 102). 
Elements of this proposal were retained in the 
final version of the Declaration in both Article 26 
and Article 29 (the only Article which mentions 
‘duties’): in the former case where ‘the full devel- 
opment of the human personality’ is declared to 
be a goal to which education shall be directed, 
and in the latter case where it is declared that 
‘Everyone has duties to the community in which 
alone the free and full development of the human 
personality is possible’. 

In this perspective, education that is directed to 
‘the full development of the human personality 
and to the strengthening of respect for human 
rights and fundamental freedoms’ can be clearly 
seen to be an education that is directed to the 
development of a certain kind of society, indeed, 
arguably one that provides opportunities, among 
other things, for ‘education for all throughout life’. 
The development of society in general terms is 
evoked in the Preamble of the Declaration, in a 
passage quoted from the Preamble of the Charter 
of the United Nations that refers to the ‘peoples of 
the United Nations’ being ‘determined to promote 
social progress and better standards of life in 
larger freedom ...’. 

In the first internationally agreed normative text 
relating to the purposes of education that was 
adopted after the Declaration was proclaimed, the 
Declaration of the Rights of the Child (1959), the 
emphasis was mainly on the individual's develop- 
ment: 
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Box 4.8 
Reorienting education towards sustainable 
development (Agenda 21) 


Education, including formal education, public 
awareness and training, should be recognized as a 
process by which human beings and societies can 
reach their fullest potential. Education is critical for 
promoting sustainable development and improv- 
ing the capacity of the people to address environ- 
ment and development issues. While basic edu- 
cation provides the underpinning for any environ- 
mental and development education, the latter 
needs to be incorporated as an essential part of 
learning. Both formal education and non-formal 
education are indispensable to changing people's 
attitudes so that they have the capacity to assess 
and address their sustainable development con- 
cerns. It is also critical for achieving environmental 
and ethical awareness, values and attitudes, skills 
and behaviour consistent with sustainable devel- 
opment and for effective public participation in 
decision-making. To be effective, environment and 
development education should deal with the 
dynamics of both the physical/biological and 
socio-economic environment and human (which 
may include spiritual) development, should be 
integrated in all disciplines, and should employ 
formal and non-formal methods and effective 
means of communication. 


Source: Agenda 21: Programme of Action for Sustainable Devel- 
opment. Rio Declaration on Environment and Development. 
Statement of Forest Principles. The final text of agreements nego- 
tiated by Governments at the United Nations Conference on En- 
vironment and Development (UNCED), 3-14 June 1992, Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, p. 264, New York, United Nations, 1992. 


The child is entitled to receive education, which shall 
be free and compulsory, at least in the elementary 
stages. He shall be given an education which will pro- 
mote his general culture, and enable him, on a basis of 
equal opportunity, to develop his abilities, his individ- 
ual judgement, and his sense of moral and social 
responsibility, and to become a useful member of 
society. 

The best interests of the child shall be the guiding 
principle of those responsible for his education and 
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Box 4.9 
Putting people at the centre 
of development (1995) 


At the conclusion of the World Summit for Social 
Development - held 6-12 March 1995 in Copen- 
hagen, Denmark - Governments adopted a Dec- 
laration and Programme of Action which represent 
a new consensus on the need to put people at the 
centre of development. 

The largest gathering yet of world leaders 
- 117 heads of State or Government - pledged to 
make the conquest of poverty, the goal of full 
employment and the fostering of stable, safe and 
just societies their overriding objectives. 

Among the ground-breaking agreements made 
by the world’s leaders in the Declaration are ten 
commitments to: 

* eradicate absolute poverty by a target date to 
be set by each country; 

support full employment as a basic policy goal; 

promote social integration based on the 

enhancement and protection of all human 
rights; 

achieve equality and equity between women 

and men; 

accelerate the development of Africa and the 

least developed countries; 

ensure that structural adjustment programmes 

include social development goals; 

increase resources allocated to social develop- 

ment; 

create 'an economic, political, social, cultural 

and legal environment that will enable people 

to achieve social development’; 

attain universal and equitable access to edu- 

cation and primary health care; and 

strengthen co-operation for social development 

through the UN. 


Source: World Summit for Social Development: The Copenhagen 
Declaration and Programme of Action, p. vii, New York, United 
Nations, 1995. 


guidance; that responsibility lies in the first place with 
his parents. 

The child shall have full opportunity for play and 
recreation, which should be directed to the same pur- 
poses as education; society and the public authorities 


shall endeavour to promote the enjoyment of this right 
(Declaration of the Rights of the Child, General Assem- 
bly Resolution 1386 (XIV) of 20 November 1959 Prin- 
ciple 7, New York, United Nations, 1959). 


As already noted, this emphasis is retained in the 
Convention on the Rights of the Child (1989) 
(Box 4.7). The Convention against Discrimination 
in Education, which was adopted the year after 
the Declaration on the Rights of the Child, 
retained the original wording of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights in referring to the 
purposes of education. 

The next major internationally agreed norma- 
tive text relating to the purposes of education, the 
International Covenant on Economic, Social and 
Cultural Rights (Box 1.4 on page 20), basically 
retained the original wording of the Universal 
Declaration in referring to these purposes but 
added some extra wording (‘sense of its dignity’, 
‘participate effectively in a free society’, ‘ethnic’), 
as was noted at the beginning of the chapter. Else- 
where, the Covenant acknowledged a direct link 
between education and 'economic, social and cul- 
tural development, although it associated this 
link, as was conventional in those days, mainly 
with technical and vocational training. Thus, para- 
graph 2 of Article 6 concerning the right to work 
states: 


The steps to be taken by a State Party to the present 
Covenant to achieve the full realization of this right 
shall include technical and vocational guidance and 
training programmes, policies and techniques to 
achieve steady economic, social and cultural develop- 
ment and full and productive employment under con- 
ditions safeguarding fundamental political and econ- 
omic freedoms to the individual. 


In the 1950s and early 1960s when the Covenant 
was being drawn up, there was a good deal of 
faith in many countries in linking education to 
‘manpower planning’, as was noted in earlier 
chapters, but the idea that education generally - 
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and not just technical and vocational training - is 
a critical factor in economic growth and develop- 
ment was less often emphasized in national devel- 
opment policies than it is today. In many 
countries, public expenditure on education was 
largely regarded as a form of 'consumption' that 
economic growth made possible rather than as 
something that could promote such growth; the 
‘knowledge economy’ of today was not foreseen. 
In a broader perspective, international consensus 
on the role of education in ‘development’ 
- whether economic, social or cultural- was 
hostage to the alternative visions of ‘development’ 
that prevailed on the two sides of the Cold War. 

By the 1980s, however, appreciation of the role 
of ‘human capital’ had become firmly established 
in international thinking about economic devel- 
opment, while at the same time, as the Cold War 
waned, a more humanistic view of development 
in general also gained ground. Echoing the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights, the Declar- 
ation on the Right to Development adopted by the 
General Assembly of the United Nations in 1986 
proclaimed the ‘human person [to be] the central 
subject of development’ (Article 2). Translation of 
this principle into an internationally agreed Pro- 
gramme of Action designed ‘to put people at the 
centre of development’ was achieved a decade 
later (Box 4.9). Since then, even the notions of 
‘human capital’ and ‘human resource develop- 
ment’ have been questioned, as it comes to be 
realized that people are not merely ‘resources for 
further production’ (Box 4.10). 

In the comprehensive vision of ‘development’ 
that has emerged out of the many international 
declarations and programmes of action adopted 
over the past decade (Box 4.2), education is 
increasingly called upon to contribute towards the 
solution of problems in diverse fields of global 
concern ranging from poverty to population 
growth, health (HIV/AIDS, drug abuse) and the 
environment, although resources for international 
co-operation in education appear to have recently 
levelled off (see Appendix II, Table 14, page 120). 
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Box 4.10 

‘We need a broader conception 

of development that concentrates 
on the enhancement of human lives 
and freedoms’ 


Is the recognition of the role of ‘human capital’ 
adequate for understanding the importance of 
what has been called ‘human development, to 
wit, the development of the capability of people 
to do the things they have reason to value and 
choose? There is a crucial difference here between 
means and ends. Seeing human qualities in terms 
of their importance in promoting and sustaining 
economic growth, significant as it is, tells us noth- 
ing about why economic growth is sought in the 
first place, nor much about the role of enhanced 
human qualities in making it directly possible for 
us to lead freer and more fulfilling lives. [. . .] 

There is, thus, something of substance that is 
missed in the much-used perspective of ‘human 
capital’. The same applies, I am afraid to the con- 
cept of ‘human resource development if it is nar- 
rowly interpreted as the improvement of human 
beings seen as a resource for further development. 
Being educated, being more healthy, and so on, 
expand our lives directly as well as through their 
effects on making us better resources for further 
production, thereby expanding our productivities 
and incomes. To correct what is missed in the nar- 
rower perspective of ‘human capital’ and ‘human 
resource development’, we need a broader con- 
ception of development that concentrates on the 
enhancement of human lives and freedoms, no 
matter whether that enhancement is - or is not - 
intermediated through an expansion of commodity 
production. 


Source: Amartya Sen, Human Development and Financial Con- 
servatism, World Development, Vol. 26, No. 4, 1998, p. 734. 


Educational choice 


With consensus now having been reached in 
the international community that 'peace and 
development are closely interrelated and mutually 
supportive' (Agenda for Development, p. 3, New 
York, United Nations, 1997), 'education for peace, 
human rights and democracy' and 'education for 
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Box 4.11 
Choice of education: Article 5 of the Convention against Discrimination in Education (1960) 


1. The States Parties to this Convention agree that: 

(a) Education shall be directed to the full development 
of the human personality and to the strengthening 
of respect for human rights and fundamental free- 
doms; it shall promote understanding, tolerance 
and friendship among all nations, racial or religious 
groups, and shall further the activities of the United 
Nations for the maintenance of peace; 

(b) It is essential to respect the liberty of parents and, 
where applicable, of legal guardians, firstly to 
choose for their children institutions other than 
those maintained by the public authorities but con- 
forming to such minimum educational standards as 
may be laid down or approved by the competent 
authorities and, secondly, to ensure in a manner 
consistent with the procedures followed in the 
State for the application of its legislation, the re- 
ligious and moral education of the children in con- 
formity with their own convictions; and no person 
or group of persons should be compelled to 
receive religious instruction inconsistent with his or 
their convictions; 


(c) It is essential to recognize the right of members of 
national minorities to carry on their own edu- 
cational activities, including the maintenance of 
schools and, depending on the educational policy 
of each State, the use or the teaching of their own 
language, provided however: 

(i) That this right is not exercised in a manner 
which prevents the members of these minorities 
from understanding the culture and language of 
the community as a whole and from participat- 
ing in its activities, or which prejudices national 
sovereignty; 

(ii) That the standard of education is not lower 
than the general standard laid down or 
approved by the competent authorities; and 

(iii) That attendance at such schools is optional. 


2. The States Parties to this Convention undertake to 
take all necessary measures to ensure the application 
of the principles enunciated in paragraph 1 of this 
Article. 


Source: Convention against Discrimination in Education, Adopted by the General Conference at its Eleventh Session, 14 December 1960, Paris, UNESCO, 


1960. 


development can be seen as ultimately directed 
towards the same end: a world ‘in which alone the 
free and full development of the human person- 
ality is possible', in effect a world which recog- 
nizes 'the inherent dignity and equal and inalien- 
able rights of all members of the human family’. 

Yet this is a world of learning ‘choices’ as much 
as one of learning ‘needs’, whether these are con- 
sidered from the standpoint of the individual or 
that of society. Recognizing the scope that exists 
for different approaches in pursuing the agreed 
purposes, and fearing to accord too much power 
to the State vis-à-vis the family, those who drew 
up and adopted the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights added the third paragraph: 'Parents 
have a prior right to choose the kind of education 
that shall be given to their children' (see Appen- 
dix I, pages 104-7). 


Implementation of this principle has not always 
been easy. In practice, the issue has been less 
often the principle itself, even though it is still not 
everywhere recognized, than the question of 
whether (or to what extent) the State should sup- 
port different kinds of education for particular 
groups, especially ethnic, religious or linguistic 
minorities. Other difficulties, notably those relating 
to differences in school quality within state school 
systems, were evoked in the World Education 
Report 1993. 

The first international treaty to include provi- 
sions concerning parental choice and the rights of 
minorities in education was the Convention 
against Discrimination in Education, which still 
remains the most comprehensive treatment of 
the matter in any international treaty (Box 4.11). 
A mostly similar wording in respect to parental 
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choice was adopted later in the International 
Covenant on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights 
(Box 1.4 on page 20); ‘minorities’ are not specifi- 
cally mentioned, but could be understood to be 
covered by the reference in Article 13(4) to ‘the 
liberty of individuals and bodies to establish and 
direct educational institutions’, a wording that was 
adopted again later by the Convention on the 
Rights of the Child (1989) (Box 4.7 on page 82). 

The International Covenant on Civil and Politi- 
cal Rights, as was noted in Chapter 1, included in 
its Article 18 (concerning ‘the right to freedom of 
thought, conscience and religion’) a paragraph 
similar to that of both the UNESCO Convention and 
the International Covenant on Economic, Social 
and Cultural Rights, on ‘the liberty of parents and, 
when applicable, legal guardians to ensure the 
religious and moral education of their children in 
conformity with their own convictions’, and its 
Article 27 refers specifically to ‘minorities’, though 
not to their education. A similar wording, except 
for the use of the term ‘a child’ instead of ‘persons’ 
and the addition of ‘or who is indigenous’ after 
‘minorities’, was adopted in Article 30 of the Con- 
vention on the Rights of the Child (1959). 

In the period since the Convention against Dis- 
crimination in Education and the International 
Covenants were adopted, the main international 
normative instrument relating to the education of 
minorities has been the Declaration on the Rights 
of Persons belonging to National or Ethnic, Re- 
ligious and Linguistic Minorities, adopted by the 
General Assembly of the United Nations in 1992. 
Paragraphs 3 and 4 of Article 4 of this Declaration 
concern education: 


3. States should take appropriate measures so that, 
wherever possible, persons belonging to minorities 
may have adequate opportunities to learn their 
mother tongue orto have instruction in their mother 
tongue. 

4. States should, where appropriate, take measures in 
the field of education, in order to encourage knowl- 
edge of the history, traditions, language and culture 
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of the minorities existing within their territory. Per- 
sons belonging to minorities should have adequate 
opportunities to gain knowledge of the society as a 
whole. 


Paragraph 3 puts a more positive stress on action 
by the State in regard to teaching and learning 
in the mother tongue than is given by the more 
neutral formulation of the Convention against Dis- 
crimination in Education. Paragraph 4 also con- 
trasts with the UNESCO Convention by pointing 
in effect to the need for the community to under- 
stand or at least have ‘knowledge of its own 
minorities, besides the need for ‘persons belong- 
ing to minorities ... to gain knowledge of the 
society as a whole’. 

In these respects, the 1992 Declaration amounts 
to a call for States not only to recognize, in the 
purposes and contents of their education, the cul- 
tural diversity of the population whom the edu- 
cation is intended to serve, but also to promote 
through education a harmonious appreciation of 
that diversity. The International Commission on 
Education for the Twenty-first Century, in a mem- 
orable phrase (‘Learning to live together’), later 
called for much the same thing. From this stand- 
point at least, the fears of unleashing excessive 
State power over the purposes and contents of 
education, which originally inspired the third 
paragraph of Article 26 of the Universal Declar- 
ation of Human Rights, would seem not to have 
been borne out. 

Actual practice within individual countries is 
again another matter, one that is partly dependent 
at least on national legislation and/or consti- 
tutional provisions concerning educational rights 
and governance. In many countries ranging in size 
from large multilingual states such as India and the 
Russian Federation to small, basically monolingual 
states with an indigenous minority such as Norway 
(whose Constitution, in Article 110, declares: ‘It is 
the responsibility of the authorities of the State to 
create conditions enabling the Sami people to pre- 
serve and develop its language, culture and way of 
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life’), there exists strong constitutional and legal 
protection of the educational rights of minorities 
especially in the areas of language and religion, 
but these are very often states where the minori- 
ties have long been established historically. In 
other countries where the minorities are mostly 
made up of recent immigrants, the challenges for 
educational policy are often more difficult. An 
overall assessment of the current global situation 
in regard to the third paragraph of Article 26 can 
not easily be attempted since there does not at 
present exist an international database of national 
law(s) relating to the right to education, let alone 
one relating specifically to educational choice. 
Nevertheless, many signs point to a continuing 
global trend towards the democratization of edu- 
cational choice and related structures of edu- 
cational governance. Previous editions of this 
report have noted, for example, the revolution in 
that regard which occurred in the early 1990s in 
the countries of Eastern and Central Europe and 
the former USSR; the trend over the past decade 
towards decentralization of educational decision- 


making in Latin America (e.g. Argentina, Mexico, 
Venezuela), and towards increased educational 
management responsibilities for local communi- 
ties in Asia (e.g. China, India); the measures taken 
in a number of industrial countries (e.g. France, 
Sweden, United Kingdom, United States) aiming 
to provide families with more scope for choice 
between public schools; the efforts being made in 
Africa especially but also in Latin America to de- 
velop teaching/learning materials in indigenous 
languages; and the possibilities being opened up 
by developments in information and communi- 
cation technologies. 

For the populations still excluded altogether 
from education, however, there is of course no 
'choice', indeed among many perhaps not even 
the knowledge that they ought to have a choice. 
Yet, if their ‘inherent dignity’ and claim to the 
'equal and inalienable rights' that belong to all are 
better recognized today by the rest of the world 
than they were fifty years ago, this is surely an 
indication that progress has been made towards 
implementation of the right to education. 
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I. The writing 
of Article 26 
of the Universal 
Declaration 
of Human Rights 


The writing of Article 26 of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 


Introduction 


There exist a number of scholarly accounts of the writ- 
ing of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, but 
they typically give uneven attention to the writing of 
the individual articles of the Declaration. Yet without a 
detailed knowledge of how the wording of individual 
articles was arrived at, it is not always possible today 
to understand clearly their full meaning, at least the 
meaning intended by those who originally prepared 
and adopted the Declaration. This is the case, for 
example, with Article 26 concerning education: 


Article 26 

(1) Everyone has the right to education. Education shall be 
free, at least in the elementary and fundamental stages. 
Elementary education shall be compulsory. Technical and 
professional education shall be made generally available and 
higher education shall be equally accessible to all on the 
basis of merit. 

(2) Education shall be directed to the full development of the 
human personality and to the strengthening of respect for 
human rights and fundamental freedoms. It shall promote 
understanding, tolerance and friendship among all nations, 
racial or religious groups, and shall further the activities of 
the United Nations for the maintenance of peace. 

(3) Parents have a prior right to choose the kind of education 
that shall be given to their children. 


What was intended, for example, by the distinction 
between ‘elementary’ and ‘fundamental’ education? Or 
by the words ‘equally accessible to all on the basis of 
merit’? In order to answer such questions, this Appen- 
dix provides a detailed account of the writing of 
Article 26. 

The Appendix makes extensive use of the official 
records of the United Nations’ Commission on Human 
Rights, which was the body charged by the United 
Nations’ General Assembly with drawing up a draft of 
the Declaration. Readers interested in the broader pic- 
ture of the drafting of the Declaration are referred to 
the article by Professor M. Glen Johnson, ‘Writing the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights’, in the Univer- 
sal Declaration of Human Rights: A History of its Cre- 
ation and Implementation, pp. 11-75, Paris, UNESCO, 
1998, as well as to the references given therein; the 
same volume also contains an article by Janusz 


Symonides entitled ‘UNESCO and the Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights’, which describes the many 
different ways in which UNESCO has worked to 
promote understanding of, and respect for, human 
rights. 

This Appendix has four sections. The section im- 
mediately following provides an overview of the 
process of drafting the Declaration, with particular ref- 
erence to Article 26. The remaining three sections deal 
respectively with the writing of the first, second and 
third paragraphs of Article 26. 


The drafting process 


The Declaration was prepared over a period of nearly 
two years, in 1947 and 1948, by the Commission on 
Human Rights. This body, the only Commission men- 
tioned as such in the Charter of the United Nations 
(Article 68), was established by the Economic and 
Social Council (ECOSOC) at the latter’s first meeting in 
February 1946. The Commission was charged with sub- 
mitting proposals and recommendations for an inter- 
national bill of human rights. Initially, the Commission 
was set up in so-called ‘nuclear’ form with nine mem- 
bers elected by ECOSOC. Mrs Eleanor Roosevelt, wife 
of the late President of the United States of America, 
was elected President of the Commission and Mr 
Charles H. Malik of Lebanon was elected Rapporteur. 
In June 1946, ECOSOC decided to enlarge the Com- 
mission’s membership to eighteen elected members. 
The full Commission met for the first time in January- 
February 1947. After a wide-ranging discussion of how 
it might go about fulfilling its mandate, the Commission 
next sought approval from ECOSOC for the setting up 
of a Drafting Committee, to be composed of eight of its 
members, with the function of preparing a preliminary 
draft of an International Bill of Human Rights. Approval 
was given by ECOSOC in March 1947, and the Com- 
mittee held its first session from 9-25 June 1947 at 
the interim headquarters of the United Nations at 
Lake Success in New York State. The Members of 
the Drafting Committee present at the session were 
the representatives of Australia, Chile, China, France, 
Lebanon, the United Kingdom, the United States, and 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. Mrs Roosevelt 
was elected Chairman, Mr P. C. Chang (China) was 
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elected Vice-Chairman, and Mr Chares Malik was 
elected Rapporteur. 

In beginning its work, the Committee had before it 
three basic ‘resource’ documents: (1) a draft outline of 
an Intemational Bill of Human Rights prepared by the 
Secretariat, (2) a draft International Bill of Human 
Rights together with a draft resolution which might be 
passed by the General Assembly when adopting an 
International Bill of Human Rights, prepared by the 
United Kingdom and (3) a set of proposals for the 
rewording of some items appearing in the Secretariat's 
draft outline, prepared by the United States. 

The Secretariat's draft included a preamble and 
forty-eight articles, of which Article 36 concerned edu- 
cation. As described in Professor Johnson’s article 
referred to above, the Secretariat, in preparing its draft, 
drew on a wide range of proposals regarding an inter- 
national bill of rights that had been put forward by 
various non-governmental bodies during and immedi- 
ately after the war as well as on the provisions made 
in a number of national constitutions. 

The United Kingdom's draft included a preamble 
and eighteen articles, none of which referred to edu- 
cation. The United States' proposed rewording con- 
cemed twenty-seven of the forty-eight articles pre- 
pared by the Secretariat, including a rewording of the 
Secretariat’s Article 36. 

The text of the Secretariat’s Article 36 was as follows: 


Article 36 

Every one has the right to education. 

Each State has the duty to require that every child within its 
territory receive a primary education. The State shall main- 
tain adequate and free facilities for such education. It shall 
also promote facilities for higher education without distinc- 
tion as to the race, sex, language, religion, class or wealth of 
the persons entitled to benefit therefrom (E/CN.4/AC.1/3).! 


As can be seen, the only phrase in the Secretariat’s 
original draft that was eventually retained in the text of 
Article 26 as finally adopted was the first sentence. It is 
apparent, therefore, that much discussion and debate 


1. All references in this Appendix, unless otherwise indicated, refer to docu- 
ments of the United Nations Economic and Social Council, Commission on 
Human Rights, 1947- 48. 


must have ensued before agreement was reached on 
the final text of this article. 

As a result of the many differences between the texts 
of the various articles of the three ‘resource’ docu- 
ments, as well as differences of opinion among the 
members of the Drafting Committee as to what form 
the international bill of human rights should take, the 
Committee was faced with a formidable task. The fol- 
lowing extract from the official report of the Commit- 
tee’s first session describes how the Committee dealt 
with it: 


Concerning the form which the preliminary draft might take, 
two views were put forward. In the opinion of some rep- 
resentatives it was necessary that the preliminary draft, in the 
first instance, should take the form of a Declaration or Mani- 
festo; others felt that it should be in the form of a Conven- 
tion. It was agreed, however, by those who favoured the Dec- 
laration form that the Declaration should be accompanied or 
followed by a Convention or Conventions on specific groups 
of rights. It was also agreed by those who favoured the Con- 
vention form that the General Assembly in recommending a 
Convention to member Nations might make a Declaration 
wider in content and more general in expression. The Draft- 
ing Committee, therefore, while recognizing that the decision 
as to the form of the Bill was a matter for the Commission, 
decided to attempt to prepare two documents, one a work- 
ing paper in the form of a preliminary draft of a Declaration 
or Manifesto setting forth general principles, and the second 
a working paper outlining a Draft Convention on those mat- 
ters which the Committee felt might lend themselves to for- 
mulation as binding obligations. 

The Committee established a temporary working group, 
composed of the Representatives of France, Lebanon, and the 
United Kingdom, with the Chairman of the Committee as an 
ex officio member. It requested this working group: 

(a) To suggest a logical re-arrangement of the articles of the 
draft outline supplied by the Secretariat; 

(b) To suggest a redraft of the various articles in the light of 
the discussions of the Drafting Committee; and 

(c) To suggest to the Drafting Committee how the substance 
of the articles might be divided between a Declaration 
and a Convention. 

The temporary working group had three meetings, and after 

a general discussion decided to request Professor Cassin 

(France) to undertake the writing of a draft Declaration 

based on those articles in the Secretariat outline which he 
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considered should go into such a Declaration. It was the con- 
sensus of opinion that such a document would have greater 
unity if drawn up by one person. The Representatives of the 
United Kingdom and Lebanon, together with the Chairman, 
were asked independently to go over the Secretariat outline 
and the United Kingdom draft with a view to determining 
which articles could readily lend themselves to a Convention. 

Professor Cassin produced a draft containing a preamble 
and forty-four suggested articles. The working group revised 
the preamble and the first six articles before submitting them 
to the Drafting Committee . ... The remaining articles were 
submitted to the Drafting Committee in the form proposed 
by Professor Cassin. 

[...] 

The Drafting Committee considered in detail each of the 
six draft articles submitted by the working group, then con- 
sidered in like detail the remaining draft articles submitted by 
Professor Cassin. Members made comments on the form and 
substance of the various articles. The comments are found in 
the verbatim and summary records. 

[...] 

The Drafting Committee accepted Professor Cassin's offer 
to prepare, on the basis of the discussion of his draft, a 
revised draft Declaration. This draft was examined by the 
Drafting Committee and further revised (E/ CN.4/21). 


Professor Cassin's first draft of the Declaration made 
significant changes in the text of the article concerning 
education that had originally been prepared by the Sec- 
retariat. This article became Article 41 in Professor 
Cassin's first draft of the Declaration, as follows: 


Article 41 

All persons have an interest in learning and a right to edu- 
cation. Primary education is obligatory for children and the 
community shall provide appropriate and free facilities for 
such education. 

Access to higher education should be facilitated by the 
grant of equal opportunities to all young persons and adults 
without distinction as to race, sex, language, religion, social 
standing or financial means. 

Vocational and technical training should be generalized 
(E/ CN.4/AC.1/ W.2/ Rev.1). 


The main changes made by Professor Cassin were to 
remove mention of 'the duty' of the State, and to bring 
in the ideas that 'all persons have an interest in 


learning’ and ‘vocational and technical training should 
be generalized’. 

In Professor Cassin’s second draft, prepared after the 
discussion of his first draft by the Drafting Committee, 
the article concerning education became Article 31 as 
follows: 


Article 31 

Everyone has the right to education. Primary education shall 
be free and compulsory. There shall be equal access for all 
to such facilities for technical, cultural and higher education 
as can be provided by the State or community on the basis 
of merit and without distinction as to race, sex, language, re- 
ligion, social standing, political affiliation or financial means 
(E/CN.4/ 21). 


This was mostly a rewording of the first draft, although 
there was one significant change of substance: the 
addition of the notion of ‘access to such facilities for 
technical, cultural and higher education as can be pro- 
vided by the State or community on the basis of merit’. 
Professor Cassin’s redraft of the Declaration was 
taken up for discussion by the full Commission on 
Human Rights at its Second session, 2-17 December 
1947, held in Geneva. In order to facilitate its business, 
the Commission decided to set up three Working 
Groups immediately, to deal with the Declaration, the 
Convention or Conventions and Implementation, re- 
spectively. The Working Group on the Declaration was 
made up of the Representatives of the Byelorussian 
Soviet Socialist Republic, France, Panama, the Philip- 
pines, the USSR and the United States. Mrs Roosevelt 
was elected President of the Working Group and Pro- 
fessor Cassin was elected Rapporteur. Several obser- 
vers were present from Specialized Agencies (includ- 
ing UNESCO) as well as various non-governmental 
organizations. The observers were permitted to inter- 
vene with suggestions and proposals, but because they 
did not have the right to vote, any proposal they made 
needed to be ‘sponsored’ by one of the official mem- 
bers of the Working Group if the proposal was to be 
formally considered for inclusion in the Declaration. 
The Working Group met nine times altogether and 
examined Professor Cassin’s second draft, article by 
article. As a result of this examination, the text of 
Article 31 was amended by substituting ‘fundamental 
education’ for ‘primary education’ and taking out 
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the references to ‘technical’ and ‘cultural’ education, 
while at the same time a new paragraph labelled 
Article 31(a), dealing with the content or purposes of 
education, was added as follows: 


Article 31 

Everyone has the right to education. Fundamental education 
shall be free and compulsory. There shall be equal access for 
higher education as can be provided by the State or com- 
munity on the basis of merit and without distinction as to 
race, sex, language, religion, social standing, financial means, 
or political affiliation. 


Article 31(a) 

Education will be directed to the full physical, intellectual, 
moral and spiritual development of the human personality, 
to the strengthening of respect for human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms and to the combating of the spirit of intol- 
erance and hatred against other nations or racial or religious 
groups everywhere (E/CN.4/77/Annex A). 


The Commission reported its new draft of the Declar- 
ation to ECOSOC which then decided to circulate the 
draft to member nations for comment. This was done 
early in 1948. The Drafting Committee of the Commis- 
sion then met again (3-21 May 1948), at the interim 
headquarters of the United Nations in Lake Success, 
New York, for the purpose of redrafting the Declaration 
once more so as to take into account the comments and 
proposals received. The Committee did not have 
enough time to complete its work before the full Com- 
mission on Human Rights commenced its third session 
in Lake Success on 24 May 1948, although it undertook 
a rearrangement and renumbering of the various 
articles of the Declaration as a result of which 
Articles 31 and 31a were renumbered as Articles 27 and 
28 respectively. These two articles were examined by 
the Commission on 10-11 June 1948. The Commission 
decided to amend Article 27 while leaving the text of 
Article 28 unchanged, and to convert the two articles 
into two separate paragraphs of a single article which 
became Article 23 after the discussion of all the other 
articles had been completed and they had been renum- 
bered. The text of this new Article 23 reads as follows: 


Article 23 
1. Everyone has the right to education. Elementary and 


fundamental education shall be free and compulsory, and 
there shall be equal access on the basis of merit to higher 
education. 

2. Education shall be directed to the full development of the 
human personality, to strengthening respect for human rights 
and fundamental freedoms and to combating the spirit of 
intolerance and hatred against other nations and against 
racial and religious groups everywhere (E/ 800). 


As can be seen, the text of the earlier Article 27 was 
substantially amended by reintroducing the notion of 
'elementary education' and excising part of the text 
concerning access to higher education, viz. 'as can be 
provided by the State or community’ ... ‘and without 
distinction as to race, sex, language, religion, social 
standing, financial means, or political affiliation’. The 
excised text was considered redundant since the prin- 
ciple of non-discrimination was believed to be pro- 
tected by other articles in the Declaration. 

On the completion of its work on the Declaration, 
the Commission reported to ECOSOC, which, after a 
brief general debate at its seventh session in August 
1948, decided to transmit the draft Declaration as it 
stood to the General Assembly. The latter in tum 
decided to consider the matter in its Third Committee 
and in plenary session. 

The Third Committee devoted eighty-four meetings 
altogether to its examination of the draft Declaration. 
A considerable number of amendments were adopted, 
including amendments to Article 23 concerning edu- 
cation. The various articles were again rearranged 
and renumbered and the amended Article 23 became 
Article 27 in the revised version of the Declaration 
which the Third Committee eventually recommended 
to the General Assembly for adoption. The changes 
made by the Third Committee to Article 23 included: 

* confining the term 'compulsory' to elementary 
education, while at the same time retaining the idea 
that 'Education shall be free' with respect to 'the el- 
ementary and fundamental stages"; 

* mention of ‘technical and professional education’; 

* rewording of the paragraph concerning the content 
or purposes of education so as to stress the positive 
mode as well as to mention the United Nations; and 

* addition of a third paragraph recognizing the 'prior 
right' of parents 'to choose the kind of education that 
shall be given to their children’. 
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Except for one alteration involving the consolidation of 
two articles, the General Assembly on 10 December 
1948 adopted the articles as recommended by the 
Third Committee. The voting on Article 27, which 
became Article 26 in the final version of the Declar- 
ation, was fifty-three votes for to none against with 
three abstentions; this was one of only six articles out 
of the original thirty-one submitted to the Assembly 
that were not adopted unanimously. The voting on the 
Declaration as a whole was forty-eight votes for to 
none against with eight abstentions. 

It is evident from the above account of the succes- 
sive drafts of the article concerning education that 
much discussion and debate had been needed to get 
from the first draft of this article prepared by the Sec- 
retariat to the final text adopted by the General Assem- 
bly. To recapitulate, the main steps were as follows: 


* redrafting of the Secretariat’s original text by Profes- 
sor Cassin; 

* discussion of Professor Cassin’s first draft in the 
Drafting Committee, followed by the preparation of 
a second (revised) draft by Professor Cassin; 

* revision of Professor Cassin’s second draft by the 
Working Group on the Declaration set up by 
the Commission at its second session in Geneva, 
2-17 December 1947, followed by the adoption by 
the Commission of two articles, Articles 31 and 
31(a), concerning education; 

* circulation of the revised draft of the Declaration to 
Member States for comment in early 1948, and con- 
vening of a second session of the Drafting Commit- 
tee in Lake Success, New York, 3-21 May 1948, 
which renumbered the two education articles as 
Articles 27 and 28 but left their texts unchanged; 

* revision of Articles 27 and 28 by the Commission at 
its third session (Lake Success, New York, 
24 May-18 June 1948), and the adoption by the 
Commission of a single article with two paragraphs 
concerning education which became Article 23 in a 
new version of the Declaration; 

* revision of Article 23 and the addition of a third para- 
graph by the Third Committee of the General 
Assembly, followed by the renumbering of all the 
articles in the Declaration with Article 23 becoming 
Article 27; 

* renumbering of the articles by the General Assembly 


so that Article 27 became Article 26. Adoption of the 
Declaration by the General Assembly. 


From a substantive point of view, the story of the writ- 
ing of Article 26 concerning the right to education can 
largely be viewed as a process of successively con- 
structing three distinct paragraphs: the first dealing 
with access to education, the second dealing with the 
content or purposes of education, and the third affirm- 
ing the prior right of parents to choose the kind of 
education that shall be given to their children. 

It remains to considerthe main points of debate dur- 
ing the drafting of these paragraphs. How was the 
wording of the three paragraphs arrived at? What argu- 
ments were used in favour of one set of words rather 
than another? These questions are considered in the 
sections below; each of the three paragraphs is 
analysed in turn. 


First paragraph 


(1) Everyone has the right to education. Education shall be 
free, at least in the elementary and fundamental stages. El- 
ementary education shall be compulsory. Technical and pro- 
fessional education shall be made generally available and 
higher education shall be equally accessible to all on the 
basis of merit. 


The first sentence, ‘Everyone has the right to edu- 
cation’, was included in the original article concerning 
education prepared by the Secretariat, and was never 
questioned at any time during the subsequent drafting 
process. The Secretariat had adopted a similar wording 
for many other articles, e.g. 'Everyone has the right to 
medical care', etc. The wording of the other sentences 
in the paragraph was in each case arrived at after much 
discussion during the drafting process. The main points 
of debate are presented below. 


‘Elementary’ and ‘fundamental’ education 


It had been proposed to the Third Committee that 'free 
and compulsory' should apply to both 'elementary' and 
‘fundamental’ education, but the Third Committee 
decided to draw a distinction between the 'elementary' 
and fundamental' stages of education, and to apply the 
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term ‘compulsory’ only to 'elementary' education. The 
distinction that was drawn between the terms 'el- 
ementary' and ‘fundamental’ was a substantive though 
subtle one. 

The term ‘fundamental education’ first appeared in 
the United States’ proposed rewording of the Sec- 
retariat's original draft of the article concerning edu- 
cation: 


Everyone has the right to education. Fach State has the duty 
to require that each child within territories under its jurisdic- 
tion receive a fundamental education. . . (E/CN.4/21). 


Professor Cassin, in his first and second drafts of the 
Declaration, followed the Secretariat in using the term 
'primary education'. However, during the discussion of 
his second draft by the Working Group on the Declar- 
ation set up by the Commission at its second session 
(Geneva, 2-17 December 1947), Mrs Roosevelt 
insisted on the substitution of the word ‘fundamental’ 
for 'primary'. Her proposal was put to the vote in the 
Working Group and adopted by four votes to one, with 
one abstention (E/ CN.4/AC.2/SR.8). 

It is unclear in the record of that meeting what 
exactly the participants understood by ‘fundamental’ as 
distinct from ‘primary’ education, although it is 
recorded that during the discussion before the vote, the 
observer from UNESCO (Mr Havet) remarked that 
‘UNESCO was working on a programme of fundamen- 
tal education by which was meant the equal right of all 
to a minimum standard of education as a means to 
world co-operation’ (E/CN.4/AC.2/SR.8). 

The matter was discussed again in the Commission’s 
third session (Lake Success, New York, 24 May- 
18 June, 1948), when Mrs Roosevelt, ‘speaking as the 
representative of the United States’, agreed to accept an 
amendment proposed by Mr Jockel (Australia) substi- 
tuting the word ‘elementary’ for ‘fundamental’ 
(E/ CN.4/ SR.67). However, later during the same meet- 
ing, Mrs Mehta (India) said that she would 'insist on the 
word "fundamental", which conveyed more clearly 
than "elementary" the conception of basic education 
which was the right of everyone' (E/CN.4/ SR.67). The 
discussion on this point was resumed in the next meet- 
ing (aftemoon of the same day) when Mrs Roosevelt 
introduced the two alternative terms 'and explained 
that the word "fundamental" was intended by several 


members of the drafting sub-committee to include the 
broader concept of education for adults as well as for 
children and adolescents' (E/ CN.4/ SR.68). 

It seems that there could have been a certain amount 
of linguistic misunderstanding in the Commission, 
because Professor Cassin 'saw no objection to the word 
"fundamental" which the French text has translated as 
"élémentaire". Mr Lebar (UNESCO) 'strongly favoured 
"fundamental" to replace "elementary" on the grounds 
that the word "fundamental" contained the more recent 
and much broader concept of adult education and rep- 
resented great progress in the thinking of educators 
over the past several decades’ (E/CN.4/SR.69). 
Mr Chang (China) 'pleaded for support of the concept 
of "fundamental" education as elucidated by the rep- 
resentative of UNESCO’ adding that ‘that new and mod- 
em concept was particularly well adapted to countries 
where adult education became imperative for those 
persons who had not enjoyed the opportunities of 
grade-school instruction’ (E/ CN.4/ SR.68). On the other 
hand, Mr Pavlov (USSR), while he 'gave vigorous sup- 
port to the explanation offered by the representative 
of UNESCO ... doubted whether free fundamental 
education was possible at the present time in view of 
existing cultural conditions' (E/ CN.4/SR.68). 

The Chairman then requested the Commission to 
choose between the words ‘elementary’ and ‘funda- 
mental’ and put the matter to a vote, as a result of 
which the phrase ‘This right includes free, compulsory 
elementary education’ was approved by seven votes to 
five with three abstentions. Nevertheless, Mr Chang 
(China) still insisted. He ‘felt that it would be tragic to 
omit the word “fundamental” from that phrase. He 
urged the Commission to insert the words “and funda- 
mental” after “elementary”, thus making a reference to 
education for adults’; his amendment to that effect was 
approved by ten votes to none with five abstentions 
(E/CN.4/ SR.68). 

Although the relevant phrase was eventually re- 
worded, at the conclusion of the Commission's work, 
to become ‘Elementary and fundamental education 
shall be free and compulsory', it is clear from the dis- 
cussion that the two terms ‘elementary’ and ‘funda- 
mental' meant different aspects of the same thing, 
depending on whether the focus was on children or 
adults. Subsequently, the Third Committee adopted the 
prescription that 'Education shall be free, atleast in the 
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elementary and fundamental stages', but confined the 
term 'compulsory' to elementary education. 


‘Free’ and ‘compulsory’ 


These two notions, as in the case of ‘elementary’ and 
‘fundamental’ education above, were usually discussed 
together during the drafting process, mainly because of 
the reluctance of members of the Commission to con- 
sider that education should be compulsory if it was not 
at the same time free. The question of compulsion as 
such was the main point of debate in the Commission. 

Professor Cassin’s first draft of the Declaration 
had proposed the phrase, ‘Primary education is oblig- 
atory for children, and the community shall provide 
appropriate and free facilities for such education’ 
(E/CN.4/AC.1/ W.2/Rev.1). This became ‘Primary edu- 
cation shall be free and compulsory' in his second 
(revised) draft of the Declaration (E/CN.4/21). At the 
conclusion of the Commission's second session in 
Geneva, as noted earlier, the term 'fundamental' was 
substituted for ‘primary’, while at the same time ‘free 
and compulsory' was retained. 

Doubts concerning the term 'compulsory' surfaced 
during the third session of the Commission. Professor 
Cassin at one point volunteered an explanation that 
this term 'should be interpreted to mean that no one 
(neither the State, nor the family) could prevent the 
child from receiving elementary education' (E/ CN.4/ 
SR.68). He added that 'the idea of coercion [is] in no 
way implied’. For Mr Pavlov (USSR), the ‘obligations’ 
implied by the term ‘compulsory’ applied to society 
and the State: The concept contained in [the word 
“compulsory”] was closely linked with the concept of 
the right to education. It pre-supposed that the obliga- 
tions of society correspond to the rights of every 
human being to free education. The State had the 
obligation to furnish opportunities for education to 
everyone and to ensure that no one could be deprived 
of these opportunities’ (E/CN.4/SR.68). 

However, for Mr Azkoul (Lebanon), The concept of 
compulsion was in contradiction with the statement of 
a right’ (E/CN.4/SR.68). Mrs Mehta (India) expressed 
the same view. For other members of the Commission 
the issue was the role of the state. For example, for Mr 
Wilson (United Kingdom), ‘it was dangerous to include 


the word ‘compulsory’ in the Draft Declaration because 
it could be interpreted as acceptance of the concept of 
State education’ (E/CN.4/SR.68). On the other hand, 
for Mr Lebar (UNESCO), ‘(The word “compulsory” did 
not mean that the State exercised a monopoly over 
education, nor did it infringe the right of parents to 
choose the schooling facilities they wished to offer 
their children’ (E/CN.4/SR.68). 

The Commission was evenly divided over the mat- 
ter. A vote on the proposal to delete the word ‘com- 
pulsory’ was narrowly defeated by eight votes to seven. 
Later, when the whole question surfaced again during 
a discussion ‘of the right of a family to choose the 
school which its children should attend’, Mrs Roose- 
velt, speaking in her capacity as Chairman, ‘said that in 
her understanding, it was the general view of the Com- 
mission that acceptance of the word “compulsory” in 
no way put in doubt [that] right’ (E/CN.4/SR.68). 

When the Third Committee came to discuss the 
matter, the question arose as to whether fundamental 
education could realistically be made compulsory. 
Some Committee members were doubtful, and the Aus- 
tralian delegation proposed an amendment that would 
have the effect of making only elementary education 
compulsory. For Mr Watt (Australia), Tt would be im- 
possible to apply compulsion to adults who had failed 
to obtain elementary education in their youth; they 
might not have the time or facilities to attend school’ 
(Official Records of the Third Session of the General 
Assembly, Part I, Social, Humanitarian and Cultural 
Questions, Third Committee, Summary Records of 
Meetings, 21 September-8 December, 1948, United 
Nations, Lake Success, New York, 1949 (hereafter 
referred to as Records), p. 583). Mrs Corbet (United 
Kingdom) agreed. Mrs Roosevelt (United States) con- 
sidered that the Australian amendment 'contained an 
extremely important idea', but she thought that the 
wording could be improved. Her alternative wording, 
which became a joint Australian / United States amend- 
ment, was as follows: 


“Everyone has the right to education, including free elemen- 
tary and fundamental education. Elementary education shall 
be compulsory and there shall be equal access on the basis 
of merit to higher education' (Records, p. 590). 


This wording prefigured the final wording of the first 
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paragraph of the article as eventually adopted by the 
Third Committee, with the single exception that it did 
not mention ‘technical and professional education’. 
The latter was inserted by the Third Committee during 
its consideration of access to education beyond the el- 
ementary and fundamental stages, as will be seen 
below. 


‘Technical and professional education shall be made 
generally available’ 


The original draft of the article concerning education 
prepared by the Secretariat mentioned only primary 
and higher education. However, the United States, in 
its proposed rewording of this draft, had included the 
phrase ‘[the State] shall also assure development of 
facilities for further including higher education’ 
(E/CN.4/21). After taking into account the United 
States’ proposal as well as the Commission’s discussion 
of the Secretariat's draft, Professor Cassin, in his first 
draft of the Declaration, included the phrase ‘vo- 
cational and technical training should be generalized' 
(E/ CN.4/AC.1/ W.2/ Rev.1). Then, in his second (re- 
vised) draft, Professor Cassin included the phrase 
"There shall be equal access for all to such facilities for 
technical, cultural and higher education as can be pro- 
vided. ..’ (E/CN.4/21). 

When the Commission, at its second session, came 
to revise Professor Cassin’s second draft, the reference 
to ‘technical’ and ‘cultural’ education got left out of the 
text of the article that was adopted by the Commission 
at this session. The reason is not clear from the record 
of the meetings, although it seems that there was a 
tendency for speakers to use the term ‘higher edu- 
cation’ to refer to all forms of education beyond el- 
ementary and fundamental education. This tendency 
persisted into the Commission’s third session. It was 
not until the draft article concerning education came 
before the General Assembly’s Third Committee that 
specific mention was again made of ‘technical edu- 
cation’. The impulse was provided by the delegation of 
Argentina, which submitted an amendment that in- 
cluded, among other things, the phrase ‘Every person 
has the right to an education that will prepare him to 
lead a decent life, to raise his standard of living, and to 
be a useful member of society’ (A/C.3/251). 


In introducing his delegation’s amendment, Mr 
Corominas (Argentina) remarked that the draft text of 
the article ‘was deficient in certain respects. No men- 
tion was made of modem educational trends such as 
vocational training and the development of technical 
aptitudes; it should not be forgotten that industrial 
workers had ceased to be artisans and were becoming 
technicians. The free development of natural talents 
would form better members of society and raise the 
general level of culture’ (Records, p. 581). However, for 
Mrs Corbet (United Kingdom), ‘while she agreed with 
the Argentine representative’s argument about the 
need for development of technical aptitudes, it did not, 
in her view, add anything of substance, since that kind 
of training was included in the concept of higher 
education’ (Records, p. 585). 

Later, Professor Cassin, while making some remarks 
on the question of compulsory education, proposed a 
compromise. Noting that ‘compulsion could not be 
established as regards higher education’, he suggested 
that ‘between elementary and higher education there 
was room for technical and vocational training, [and] 
in that connection, he suggested the following inter- 
mediate wording: “Elementary education shall be 
compulsory; technical and professional education 
shall be made generally available" ' (Records, p. 586). 
Thiswording was eventually retained by the Third 
Committee at the conclusion of its work. 


'... accessible to all on the basis of merit 


Whereas education in what came to be called ‘its el- 
ementary and fundamental stages' was foreseen from 
the beginning of the drafting process as being some- 
thing that everyone ought to receive, a different con- 
cept, essentially one of equal opportunity, was applied 
to the other stages of education. 

In the Secretariat's original draft concerning these 
stages, only higher education was mentioned: [The 
State] shall also promote facilities for higher education 
without distinction as to the race, sex, language, re- 
ligion, class or wealth of the persons entitled to bene- 
fit therefrom’. Professor Cassin, in his first draft of the 
Declaration, introduced explicitly the notion of 'equal 
opportunities’: ‘Access to higher education should be 
facilitated by the grant of equal opportunities to all 
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young persons and adults without distinction as to 
race, sex, language, religion, social standing or finan- 
cial means’. 

During the discussion of Professor Cassin's first draft 
in the Drafting Committee, there was initially a doubt 
as to whether the phrase concerning discrimination 
was really needed, given that the general principle in- 
volved could possibly be considered to be covered 
elsewhere in the Declaration. Nevertheless, Profession 
Cassin insisted on ‘the importance of retaining the pro- 
vision concerning discrimination on the grounds of 
social standing or financial means', and he was sup- 
ported by Professor Koretsky (USSR) who stated that 
‘he was strongly in favour of retaining the entire clause 
relating to discrimination' (E/ CN.4/AC.1/ SR.14). 

At this point in the discussion a new notion was 
introduced. Mr Wilson (United Kingdom), while declar- 
ing himself ‘in agreement in principle with the Rep- 
resentatives from France and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics . . . suggested that [the text] required 
rewording to state more accurately what was intended; 
it should say that technical, professional and higher 
education shall be available to all without distinction as 
to race, sex, language or religion, and access to these 
facilities shall be on the basis of merit alone’ 
(E/CN.4/AC.1/SR.14). This was the first mention of the 
term ‘merit’. Mr Santa Cruz (Chile) proposed the same 
idea but with a different wording: The opportunities 
[for professional and higher education] must be open 
to all on equal terms in accordance with their natural 
capacities and desires to take advantage of the facilities 
available’ (E/CN.4/AC.1/SR.14). In fact, the Drafting 
Committee adopted the term ‘merit’ and Professor 
Cassin accordingly included this term in his second 
(revised) draft of the Declaration. 

When Professor Cassin’s second draft came up for 
discussion in the Commission’s third session, some 
members of the Commission sought further clarifica- 
tion. Thus, Mr Klekovkin (Ukrainian Soviet Socialist 
Republic) ‘pointed out that the phrase “on the basis of 
merit” was vague and rather ambiguous. He, person- 
ally, was opposed to any statement of a restrictive 
nature. In the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic, 
everyone had a right not only to elementary educa- 
tion, but equally to higher education; the only qualifi- 
cation required of the student was the desire to edu- 
cate himself. [His] delegation could not accept any 


restriction of the aspirations to higher education’ 
(E/CN.4/ SR.67). 

The question of ‘merit’, Mrs Roosevelt pointed out, 
did not concern ‘aspirations’ as such: ‘access to higher 
education in the countries of the USSR was subject to 
the same conditions as those prevailing in the United 
States: entrance examinations had to be passed’ 
(E/CN.4/SR.67). Still, Mr Pavlov (USSR) was not satis- 
fied: To avoid the possibility that such factors as wealth 
might be included, he suggested, instead, the words 
"on the basis of personal capabilities and knowledge" ' 
(E/CN.4/ SR.68). 

Consensus was eventually reached as the result of 
an astute suggestion by the representative of Belgium, 
as shown in the following extract from the official 
record: 


The Chairman, supported by Mr Cassin (France), and 
Mr Chang (China) stated that the words 'on the basis of merit 
represented precisely the safeguard sought by Mr Pavlov. 
They excluded such factors as wealth, personal or political 
favour, and ensured that higher education would be open to 
those who had the ability to receive it. 

Mr Pavlov (USSR) accepted the suggestion of Mr Lebeau 
(Belgium) that the Russian text might contain the very words 
proposed by Mr Pavlov himself, as an equivalent for the 
English ‘on the basis of merit’ (E/ CN.4/ SR.68). 


Accordingly, when the phrase 'and equal access on the 
basis of merit to higher education' was put to the vote, 
it was approved by the Commission unanimously 
(E/CN.4/ SR.68). 

Nevertheless, the delegation of the USSR still har- 
boured some doubts as to the wisdom of taking out 
the phrase concerning discrimination and replacing it 
with the phrase concerning ‘merit’. Thus, when the 
draft article came up for discussion in the Third Com- 
mittee, the USSR delegation submitted an amendment 
that added the phrase 'and access to such education 
must be open to all without any distinction as to race, 
sex, language, material status or political affiliation’ 
immediately after the opening sentence of the article 
(‘Everyone has the right to education’), while at the 
same time retaining the phrase ‘and there shall be 
equal access on the basis of merit to higher education’ 
(Official Records of the Third Session of the General 
Assembly, Part I, Third Committee, Annexes to the 
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Summary Records of Meetings, 1948, United Nations, 
Lake Success, New York, 1949 [hereafter referred to as 
Annexes, p. 84]. 

Although the representatives of the Byelorussian and 
Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republics and Poland are re- 
corded as having expressed support for the amend- 
ment, other speakers considered it to be unnecessary. 
Thus, Mr Kural (Turkey) 'agreed with the idea ex- 
pressed in the USSR amendment [but] considered the 
amendment unnecessary because the subject of dis- 
crimination was thoroughly covered in Article 2 and 
because the clause introduced by the amendment 
might be interpreted as restrictive’ (Records, p. 581). 
For Mrs Corbet (United Kingdom), The USSR amend- 
ment was superfluous, since its substance had already 
been covered by Article 2' (Records, p. 585). Mr Santa 
Cruz (Chile) ‘strongly supported [the amendment’s] 
basic principles. Nevertheless, that amendment ap- 
peared to him to respect the provisions of Article 2 
which stated clearly that everyone without distinction 
was entitled to the rights and freedoms set forth in the 
Declaration. He considered, therefore, that it was some- 
what superfluous’ (Records, pp. 587- 8). Mrs Roosevelt 
said much the same thing (Records, p. 590), and added 
that 'an incomplete list of the categories against whom 
there was to be no discrimination [in this article] would 
only weaken the effect of Article 2 of the Declaration’ 
(Records, pp. 600-1). 

When put to the vote at the end of the discussion, 
the amendment was rejected by the Third Committee 
by twenty-two votes to seven, with four abstentions. 
Nevertheless, the discussion had clearly established 
that the article concerning education was to be inter- 
preted in conjunction with Article 2 of the Declaration, 
which in its final form reads as follows: 


Article 2 

Everyone is entitled to all the rights and freedoms set forth 
in this Declaration, without distinction of any kind, such as 
race, colour, sex, language, religion, political or other 
opinion, national or social origin, property, birth or other 
status. 

Furthermore, no distinction shall be made on the basis 
of the political, jurisdictional or international status of the 
country or territory to which a person belongs, whether it 
be independent, trust, non self-governing or under any 
other limitation of sovereignty. 


Second paragraph 


(2) Education shall be directed to the full development of the 
human personality and to the strengthening of respect for 
human rights and fundamental freedoms. It shall promote 
understanding, tolerance and friendship among all nations, 
racial or religious groups, and shall further the activities of 
the United Nations for the maintenance of peace. 


The original draft of the article concerning education 
prepared by the Secretariat did not contain any word- 
ing concerning the content or purposes of education, 
nor did Professor Cassin's first and second (revised) 
drafts of the Declaration. However, during the first ses- 
sion of the Drafting Committee, when Professor 
Cassin’s first draft of the article concerning education 
was being discussed, Dr Malik (Lebanon) ‘objected that 
this article made no reference to the content of edu- 
cation [which] he felt should be stressed by stating the 
principles of the Charter; otherwise, there was [a] pos- 
sibility of abuse’ (E/CN.4/AC./SR.14). 

Professor Cassin did not follow up on this sugges- 
tion when preparing his second (revised) draft, poss- 
ibly because he had already included at the beginning 
of his draft of the Declaration, immediately following 
the Preamble, a ‘chapter’ of six articles setting out 
‘General Principles’, one of which (Article 2) had 
broad implications for the content and purposes of 
education: 


The object of society is to enable all men to develop, fully 
and in security, their physical, mental and moral personality, 
without some being sacrificed for the sake of others 
(E/CN.4/AC.1/ W.1). 


Although Professor Cassin’s chapter of ‘General Prin- 
ciples’ eventually disappeared during the subsequent 
redrafting of the Declaration, some of the ideas were 
retained and came to be absorbed either into the Pre- 
amble or into particular articles elsewhere in the Dec- 
laration. This happened to the idea that was originally 
embodied in Professor Cassin’s Article 2. When the 
Working Group set up by the Commission at its second 
session to consider Professor Cassin’s second draft of 
the Declaration came to examine his Article 31 con- 
cerning education, there was an intervention by 
Mr Easterman representing the World Jewish Congress, 
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one of the non-governmental organizations with 
Observer status at the meeting: 


Mr Easterman (World Jewish Congress) said that his Organ- 
ization felt very strongly on this subject. Article 31 as drafted 
provided a technical framework of education but contained 
nothing about the spirit governing education which was an 
essential element. Neglect of this principle in Germany had 
been the main cause of two catastrophic wars. He proposed 
the following wording: This education shall be directed to 
the full development of the human personality [and] to 
strengthening respect for human rights and fundamental 
freedoms, and shall combat the spirit of intolerance and 
hatred against other nations or racial or religious groups 
everywhere’ (E/ CN.4/AC.2/ SR.8). 


The representative of Panama offered to sponsor Mr 
Easterman's proposal. In the ensuing discussion, the 
representatives of the Philippines, the USSR and 
UNESCO also spoke in favour of it, and Mr Adamo 
(Panama) added the suggestion that 'the words "phy- 
sical, spiritual and moral" should be included' (E/ CN.4/ 
AC.2/SR.8). As amended in the discussion, the text 
submitted by the World Jewish Congress was then 
put to the vote and adopted by the Working Group by 
five votes to none, with one abstention, as a new Ar 
ticle 31(a) as follows: 


Education will be directed to the full physical, spiritual and 
moral development ofthe human personality, to the strength- 
ening of respect for human rights and fundamental freedoms 
and to the combating of the spirit of intolerance and hatred 
against other nations or racial or religious groups everywhere 
(E/CN.4/AC.2/ SR.8). 


This text, with the addition of the word ‘intellectual’ 
after 'physical', was adopted by the full Commission at 
the end of its second session. Subsequently, during the 
Commission's third session, with a view to shortening 
the article to leave only its essential elements, the 
words 'physical, intellectual, spiritual and moral' were 
taken out. 

When the paragraph came up for discussion in the 
Third Committee, doubts were expressed about the 
tone of its wording. Thus, for Mr Corominas 
(Argentina), ‘Paragraph 2 of the basic text, with its 
mention of combating the spirit of intolerance, itself 


had an intolerant and aggressive ring, even though the 
idea it expressed was a noble one. It would be a mis- 
take to retain that passage in the Declaration. Intoler- 
ance and hatred should be done away with by means 
of peaceful persuasion and education' (Records, 
p. 581). Mr Campos Ortiz (Mexico) agreed: the idea of 
combating the spirit of intolerance and hatred against 
other nations and against racial and religious groups 
everywhere was too negative, too pessimistic and, 
despite the present condition of the world, not in 
accordance with the deeper realities' (Records, p. 582). 
Referring to an amendment which his delegation had 
submitted in respect to paragraph 2 of the draft article, 
Mr Campos Ortiz noted that it 'introduced a positive 
idea which restored the balance - that of promoting 
understanding and friendship among all peoples', as 
well as 'positive and effective support of the activities 
of the United Nations for the maintenance of peace' 
(Records, p. 582). 

The Mexican amendment proposed the addition of 
a new paragraph immediately after the existing text of 
paragraph 2 as follows: 


Education shall promote, likewise, understanding and friend- 
ship among all peoples, as well as an effective support of the 
activities of the United Nations for the maintenance of peace 
(Annexes, A/C.3/266/Corr.1). 


Virtually every speaker in the meeting expressed sup- 
port for the principle of the Mexican amendment. The 
general feeling too was that the proposed text should 
be placed earlier by taking out from the existing text of 
paragraph 2 the words 'combating the spirit of intoler- 
ance and hatred . . . ’. Although Professor Cassin spoke 
against this, arguing that 'that spirit unfortunately did 
exist and would not be eradicated by being passed 
over in silence' (Records, p. 587), Mrs Roosevelt, for 
example, felt that the Mexican amendment gave 
positive expression to the negative provisions of 
paragraph 2', and she declared that the United States 
delegation would therefore vote for it on the under- 
standing that it would be substituted for the last part of 
paragraph 2' (Records, p. 590). 

The delegation of the United Kingdom then pro- 
posed a new amendment for the rewording of para- 
graph 2 based in part on the Mexican proposal but 
removing the words 'combating the spirit of intolerance 
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and hatred . . . ' from the existing text of the paragraph 
and bringing in the idea of promoting 'tolerance' 
(Annexes, A/C.3/354). The delegations of Mexico and 
the United States followed immediately with a joint 
amendment identical in wording to the one submitted 
by the United Kingdom, but with the addition of the 
words ‘as well as the activities of the United Nations for 
the maintenance of peace' as had been stated in the 
original Mexican amendment. The joint Mexico/ United 
States amendment proposed that the wording of para- 
graph 2 of the article be as follows: 


2. Education shall be directed to the full development of the 
human personality, to strengthening respect for human rights 
and fundamental freedoms and to the promotion of under- 
standing, tolerance and friendship among all peoples, as well 
as the activities of the United Nations for the maintenance of 
peace (Annexes, A/C.3/356). 


In reply to a question from the representative of Aus- 
tralia asking why the amendment did not mention the 
"purposes and principles" of the United Nations’, the 
Mexican representative ‘emphasized that his delegation 
had thought it better to speak of “the activities of the 
United Nations for the maintenance of peace” since 
that was the chief goal of the United Nations. Further, 
his delegation had thought that the word “tolerance” 
made it unnecessary to mention racial and religious 
groups separately’ (Records, pp. 596-7). 

Just before the vote on the joint Mexico/United 
States amendment, the representative of Lebanon ‘sug- 
gested that the words “all peoples” should be replaced 
by words used in the original draft [of paragraph 2], 
namely: “all nations, and racial and religious groups"' 
(Records, p. 603). With this addition, the joint amend- 
ment was adopted by 35 votes to none, with one 
abstention (Records, p. 604). 

Later, a subcommittee set up by the Third Commit- 
tee to examine the totality of the Declaration, i.e. the 
Articles and Preamble, adopted by the Third Com- 
mittee, ‘solely from the standpoint of arrangement, 
consistency, uniformity and style and to submit pro- 
posals thereon to the Third Committee’, replaced the 
words ‘as well as’ with ‘and shall further’. 


Third paragraph 


(3) Parents have a prior right to choose the kind of education 
that shall be given to their children. 


As noted earlier, this paragraph was added by the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s Third Committee at the last stage of the 
drafting process before the final version of the Declar- 
ation was adopted. Although no such wording refer- 
ring to parents had been included in any of the previ- 
ous drafts of the article concerning education, the 
rights of parents in regard to the education of their chil- 
dren had in fact been evoked during the Commission’s 
third session by Mr Malik (Lebanon), who ‘stressed the 
need to exclude the possibility of situations in which 
dictators had the power to prevent parents from edu- 
cating their children as they wished’ (E/CN.4/SR.67). 
He added: ‘Control of education could not be left 
entirely to the discretion of the State; parents should be 
allowed the freedom to determine the spirit in which 
they wished their children to be brought up’ 
(E/CN.4/SR.67). 

Professor Cassin, however, was not in favour of 
mentioning the respective educational roles of the state 
and the family in the Declaration. Referring to the dis- 
cussion which had occurred on the text submitted by 
the World Jewish Congress during the Commission’s 
second session, he said that ‘the draft adopted there 
reconciled two trends of thought on the subject, one 
favouring the right of the State to determine the system 
of education and the other favouring the right of 
the family’ (E/CN.4/SR.67). He continued by stating 
that ‘At that time, the Commission had felt that, in the 
interest of the child and mankind in general, the Dec- 
laration should not set forth directives regarding the 
system of education, but should however indicate 
the factors which would favour the development of 
the human personality. Consequently, the text adopted 
[by the Commission at its second session] contained 
no allusion to the State and the family’ (E/CN.4/ 
SR.67). 

This did not satisfy the Lebanese delegation, which 
later raised the whole issue again when the discussion 
in the Commission focused on the question of whether 
the word ‘compulsory’ should be included in the Dec- 
laration. Following the Commission’s vote in favour of 
including the word ‘compulsory’, Mr Malik (Lebanon) 
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expressed the view that the inclusion of this word 
could 'be interpreted as making it imperative for chil- 
dren to be sent to schools designated by the State' 
(E/ CN.4/SR.68). He felt it necessary, therefore, to pro- 
pose an amendment adding a phrase 'designed to 
guarantee the right of the family to determine the 
education of its children, but not to prevent such 
education'. He offered two versions of the amendment, 
while at the same time remarking that he himself 'pre- 
ferred the first’, but ‘would be content with the milder 
second one’. The versions were: 


1. Parents have the primary right to determine the education 
of their children. 

2. This does not exclude the right of parents to determine the 
education of their children. 


This immediately received strong support from one of 
the non-governmental observers present at the meet- 
ing: 


Miss Schaefer (International Union of Catholic Women’s 
Leagues) appealed to the Commission to adopt the first of the 
two versions submitted by the Lebanese representative. The 
inclusion in the Article of the word ‘compulsory’ introduced 
an element of obligation by the State which might be mis- 
interpreted. While the State should guarantee education to 
children, the primary responsibility for that education and 
the right to determine it rested with the parents. She urged 
the Commission to recognize that right and to state it in the 
Declaration of Human Rights (E/CN.4/SR.68). 


Only the representative of Belgium is also recorded as 
having spoken in favour of the Lebanese Amendment. 
Mrs Roosevelt, speaking first in her capacity as Chair- 
man and then as the representative of the United States, 
was skeptical: 


The Chairman said that, in her understanding, it was the gen- 
eral view of the Commission that acceptance of the word 
‘compulsory’ in no way put in doubt the right of a family to 
choose the school which its children should attend. 
Speaking as the United States representative, she said that 
she considered the Lebanese amendment unwise. The obliga- 
tion of the State to provide free and compulsory education 
meant that children had to attend school, but not necessarily 
the school provided by the State. While the latter was 


distinctly obligated to provide schools for all children without 
distinction, the choice of the school was left to the parents. 

In the United States there was a difference of opinion on 
what should be provided by the State to non-public schools; 
the limits were extremely difficult to define. The Lebanese 
amendment might well give rise to an endless discussion in 
which she urged the Commission not to engage (E/CN.4/ 
SR.68). 


In the light of Mrs Roosevelt’s remarks, Mr Malik pro- 
posed a third and final version of his amendment: ‘This 
does not exclude the right of the family to choose the 
school to which its children will go’ (E/CN.4/SR.68). 
However, when this was put to the vote in the Com- 
mission it was rejected by eleven votes to three with 
one abstention. 

This was the close of the matter as far as the Com- 
mission was concerned. However, it was re-opened in 
the General Assembly’s Third Committee by Lebanon 
again and this time also by the Netherlands, both of 
which submitted amendments to the text of the edu- 
cation Article that had been adopted by the Commis- 
sion at the end of its third session above. In both cases, 
the amendments proposed the addition of a new para- 
graph to be inserted between the two existing para- 
graphs: 


Lebanon: 
Parents have a priority right to choose the kind of education 
that shall be given to their children (Annexes, A/C.3/260). 


Netherlands: 

The primary responsibility for the education of the child rests 
with the family. Parents have the right to determine the kind 
of education their children should have (Annexes, A/C.3/ 
263). 


The discussion of this question was more extensive in 
the Third Committee than it had been previously in the 
Commission, if only because the membership of the 
Third Committee - which corresponded to that of the 
General Assembly itself - was so much broader. The dis- 
cussion also took on a different tone: whereas in the 
Commission the whole issue had got entangled with the 
question of whether elementary education should be 
‘compulsory’, the representative of the Netherlands, 
when introducing his country’s amendment, disarmingly 
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declared that 'he had no objection to compulsory edu- 
cation since that system had been in force in his coun- 
try for more than fifty years' (Records, p. 582). 


Mr Beaufort (Netherlands) pointed out that it was logical that 
the family should be given primary responsibility for edu- 
cation because it was in the family that the child first learned 
the methods of living within the community. The family 
could not be replaced by any public or private institution 
which contributed to education. That idea might have 
seemed a truism had it not been for recent experience, to 
which reference was made in the second paragraph of the 
preamble to the Declaration. 

The rights of children were sacred because the child itself 
could not demand their implementation: parents were the 
most natural persons to do so. That was the sense of the first 
sentence of the Netherlands amendment (A/C.3/263). The 
second sentence followed logically from the first. Parents 
would be unable to bear that primary responsibility unless 
they were able to choose the kind of education their children 
should have. Nazi Germany, where the Hitler Youth deprived 
parents of control over their children, had provided an ex- 
perience which should never be permitted to recur. It might 
be objected that such a provision restricted the child's right 
to education in that it deprived it of protection against negli- 
gent or unwise parents. Such cases would be exceptions, 
and, in any case, the influence of teachers and educational 
organizations would most probably prevent any real damage. 
The Declaration could not be based on the consideration of 
exceptional cases. His delegation was prepared to accept 
suggested improvements to the phrase ‘the kind of edu- 
cation': it would itself suggest the words: 'to determine the 
religious and spiritual atmosphere in which their children 
should be educated’. He had no wish to interfere with the 
State's responsibility for the system of teaching: but parents 
must retain the right to select the atmosphere they con- 
sidered best for the child. He had no objection to compul- 
sory education since that system had been in force in his 
country for more than fifty years (Records, p. 582). 


In the ensuing discussion, Professor Cassin and Mrs 
Roosevelt reiterated the reservations they had previ- 
ously expressed on this issue in the Commission. Of 
the speakers who also are recorded as having 
expressed reservations, the representative of the 
United Kingdom considered that 'the basic text [of the 
draft article] did not exclude parents from the right to 


choose their children's education’, and anyway ‘a 
specific mention of the rights and duties of the family 
was inappropriate in a declaration of universal rights’ 
(Records, p. 585). The representative of Greece con- 
sidered that ‘The evolution of modern society had 
reached a stage which made it impossible for parents 
to be granted the exclusive right to choose the kind of 
education to be given to their children’ (Records, 
p. 591). The representative of Australia considered that 
the two amendments ‘touched on a delicate question’, 
and he ‘feared that it would be extremely difficult to 
express the idea contained in those amendments in a 
way which would be acceptable to everyone’ (Records, 
p. 593). 

On the other hand, several speakers favoured the 
idea contained in the two amendments. For the rep- 
resentative of Turkey, the two amendments ‘seemed 
equally acceptable; he wished, however, to hear the 
statements by the two representative who had intro- 
duced these amendments before determining his posi- 
tion’ (Records, p. 581). For the representative of Pakis- 
tan, Tt was essential to guarantee freedom to choose 
education, a principle flagrantly violated by the Nazis’, 
and in any case the amendments did not give parents 
“the right to withhold education from their chil- 
dren”’ (Records, p. 585). The representative of Ecuador 
favoured the Lebanese amendment over that of the 
Netherlands which ‘appeared to him to be ill-advised; 
its principle was applicable not to the present age but 
to the time when the father was really head of the fam- 
ily’ (Records, p. 589). The representative of the Philip- 
pines also declared in favour of the Lebanese amend- 
ment ‘which, without giving excessive authority to 
parents, gave them the right to decide the type of edu- 
cation which they wished their children to receive. 
That provision would provide protection against the 
risk of undue intervention by the State in the sphere of 
education’ (Records, p. 593). For the representative of 
Belgium, ‘It would, in fact, be an error not to retain the 
rights of the family in an Article of such importance, 
especially as it could not be assumed that the rights and 
duties of the State in the field of education had been 
disregarded by so doing’ (Records, p. 595). Finally, for 
the Brazilian representative, while ‘the draft Article as 
a whole appeared satisfactory, certain of the amend- 
ments submitted contained ideas worthy of consider- 
ation. For instance, there was the principle proclaimed 


The writing of Article 26 of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 


in the Lebanese and Netherlands amendments con- 
cerning the right of parents to determine the kind of 
education and instruction their children should have' 
(Records, p. 597). 

At the end of the discussion, the Netherlands' rep- 
resentative withdrew his amendment in favour of 
Lebanon's, which was then putto the vote and adopted 
by seventeen votes to thirteen with seven abstentions. 
Later, a subcommittee set up by the Third Committee 
to examine the articles of the Declaration as adopted 
from the standpoint of 'arrangement, consistency, uni- 
formity and style', changed the position of the para- 
graph to come third at the end of the article. 

When the rearranged text of the article came to be 
voted on by the committee, the representative of the 
USSR asked that the third paragraph be put to the vote 
with the word ‘minor’ inserted before the word ‘chil- 
dren’, arguing that the existing wording ‘might be inter- 
preted to mean that if a young man of 23 or 24 wished 
to study a certain subject, his parents had the right to 
prevent him from so doing' (Records, p. 869). For the 
Chairman, this only displaced the problem on to the 
word ‘minor’, whence ‘the Committee would then have 
to decide at what age a child ceased to be a minor 
(Records, p. 869). Other speakers suggested that there 
had been a misunderstanding. Thus, Mr Watt (Aus- 
tralia) declared that 'No one had intended that parents 
should have such rights over their children up to all 
ages; indeed it was more the authority of the parent in 
relation to the State that had been envisaged’ (Records, 
p. 870). Mr Ryckmans (Belgium) spoke in the same 
vein: The Article was clearly intended to confirm 
parents' priority over the State or organizations other 
than the family in matters of education. ... Naturally 
no one could compel an adult to enter an educational 
establishment against his wish; the Article could 


therefore only apply to children under age' (Records, 
p. 870). When put to the vote, the third paragraph was 
adopted as it stood. 


Postscript 


In the years since the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights was proclaimed, its principles have inspired a 
great number of internationally agreed normative texts 
of all kinds: treaties, Recommendations and Declar- 
ations. The five principal international treaties relating 
directly to education are: 


* International Covenant on Economic, Social and 
Cultural Rights (1966); 

* Convention against Discrimination in Education 
(1960); 

* Protocol Instituting a Conciliation and Good Offices 
Commission to be Responsible for Seeking the Set- 
tlement of any Disputes which may arise between 
States Parties to the Convention Against Discrimina- 
tion in Education (1962); 

* Convention on the Rights of the Child (1989); 
and 

* Convention on Technical and Vocational Education 
(1989). 


The position as regards their ratification as at 1 August 
1999 is shown in the table which follows. It should be 
noted that education is referred to in certain other inter- 
national treaties, notably the International Covenant on 
Civil and Political Rights (1966) and the Convention on 
the Elimination of All Forms of Discrimination against 
Women (1979), as well as in several regional treaties. 
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List of States which have ratified international treaties relating directly to education 


(as at 1 August 1999) 


l. International Covenant on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights (1966). Entered into force on 3 January 1976. 


Il. Convention against Discrimination in Education (1960). Entered into force on 22 May 1962. 


Ill. Protocol Instituting a Conciliation and Good Offices Commission to be Responsible for Seeking the Settlement of any Disputes which may arise 
between States Parties to the Convention against Discrimination in Education (1962). Entered into force on 24 October 1968. 


IV. Convention on the Rights of the Child (1989). Entered into force on 2 September 1990. 
V. Convention on Technical and Vocational Education (1989). Entered into force on 29 August 1991. 


l Il Ill IV V | ll Il IV 
Afghanistan x x Denmark x x x x 
Albania x x x Djibouti x 
Algeria x x x Dominica x x x x 
Andorra x Dominican Republic x x x 
Angola x x Ecuador x x x 
Antigua and Barbuda x Egypt x x x x 
Argentina 5 x x x EI Salvador x x 
Armenia x x x Equatorial Guinea x X 
Australia x x x X Eritrea x X 
Austria x x Estonia x x 
Azerbaijan x x Ethiopia x x 
Bahamas x Fed. States of Micronesia x 
Bahrain X x Fiji x 
Bangladesh X X Finland x X 
Barbados x x x France x x X 
Belarus x x x Gabon x x 
Belgium X X Gambia x X 
Belize x x Georgia x x 
Benin x x X Germany x X x 
Bhutan x Ghana x 
Bolivia x x Greece x x 
Bosnia and Herzegovina x x X Grenada x X 
Botswana x Guatemala x x x 
Brazil X x x Guinea x x 
Brunei Darussalam x x x Guinea-Bissau x x 
Bulgaria x x x x Guyana x x 
Burkina Faso x Haiti x 
Burundi x x Holy See x 
Cambodia x x Honduras x x 
Cameroon x x Hungary x x x 
Canada x x Iceland x x 
Cape Verde X x India x x 
Central African Republic x x x Indonesia x 
Chad x x Iran (Islamic Rep. of) x x 
Chile x x X Iraq x x 
China = x Ireland x X 
Colombia x x Israel x x x 
Comoros x Italy x x x 
Congo X x x Jamaica x X 
Cook Islands x Japan x x 
Costa Rica x x x x Jordan x x x x 
Côte d'lvoire x x Kazakhstan x 
Croatia X x X Kenya x x 
Cuba x x Kiribati x 
Cyprus X x x x Kuwait x X 
Czech Republic x x x Kyrgyzstan x x 
Dem. People's Rep. of Korea X x Lao People’s Dem. Rep. X 
Dem. Rep. of the Congo X x Latvia x x 
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l Il Ill IV l Il ll IV V 
Lebanon x x Saint Lucia x 
Lesotho x Saint Vincent and the Grenadines x X x x 
Liberia x Samoa x 
Libyan Arab Jamahiriya x x x San Marino x x 
Liechtenstein x Sao Tome and Principe x 
Lithuania x x Saudi Arabia x x 
Luxembourg x x Senegal x x x x 
Madagascar x x x Seychelles x x 
Malawi x x Sierra Leone x x x 
Malaysia x Singapore x 
Maldives x Slovakia x x x 
Mali x Slovenia x x x 
Malta x x x Solomon Islands X x x x 
Marshall Islands x Somalia x 
Mauritania x South Africa x 
Mauritius x x Spain x x x x 
Mexico x Sri Lanka x x x 
Moldova (Republic of) x X Sudan X x 
Monaco x Suriname x x 
Mongolia x Swaziland x x 
Morocco x x Sweden x x x 
Mozambique x Switzerland x x 
Myanmar x Syrian Arab Republic X x 
Namibia x x Tajikistan x x 
Nauru x Thailand x 
Nepal x X The FYR of Macedonia X X x 
Netherlands x x x x Togo x x 
New Zealand x x X Tonga x 
Nicaragua x x x Trindad and Tobago x x 
Niger x x x x Tunisia X x 
Nigeria x x x Turkey x 
Niue X Turkmenistan X x 
Norway x x x x Tuvalu x 
Oman x Uganda x X x x 
Pakistan x Ukraine x x x 
Palau x United Arab Emirates x x 
Panama x x x x United Kingdom x x x x 
Papua New Guinea x United Republic of Tanzania x x x 
Paraguay X x United States of America 
Peru x x x Uruguay x x 
Philippines x x x x Uzbekistan x x x x 
Poland x x x Vanuatu x 
Portugal x x x ya Venezuela X X x 
Qatar x Viet Nam x = ZA x 
Republic of Korea x X Yemen X x 
Romania x x Yugoslavia x x x 
Russian Federation x x Zambia x x 
Rwanda x X Zimbabwe X x 

Xx 


Saint Kitts and Nevis 


1. Instrument of ratification deposited by the authorities representing China at UNESCO at the time of the deposit. The Director-General received from the Per- 
manent Delegation of the People's Republic of China to UNESCO the following communication dated 2 September 1974: 'All signatures affixed to the Con- 
vention concerning the International Exchange of Publications by the Chiang Kai-shek Clique usurping the name of China are illegal and without force. The 
Chinese Government does not recognize them and shall in no way be bound by them'. By a communication dated 17 May 1988, the Permanent Delegation 
of the People's Republic of China to UNESCO informed the Director-General that the preceding declaration also applied to the Convention concerning the 
Exchange of Official Publications and Government Documents between States and to the Convention against Discrimination in Education. 

2. The Democratic Republic of Viet Nam and the Republic of South Viet Nam (the latter having replaced the Republic of Viet Nam) united on 2 July 1976 to 
form a new State, the Socialist Republic of Viet Nam (Viet Nam). At the time of writing, the Government of Viet Nam had not yet made known its position 


regarding any succession. 
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S IN THE PREVIOUS EDITION of the World Education 
Report, countries and regions are classified as 
indicated below: 


More developed regions 


Northern America comprises Canada and the United 
States. 

Asia and Oceania comprises Australia, Israel, Japan 
and New Zealand. 

Europe comprises Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Finland, 
France, Germany, Greece, Iceland, Ireland, Italy, 
Luxembourg, Monaco, Netherlands, Norway, Portu- 
gal, San Marino, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland and the 
United Kingdom. 


Countries in transition 


Countries in transition comprises Albania, Armenia, 
Azerbaijan, Belarus, Bosnia and Herzegovina, Bul- 
garia, Croatia, Czech Republic, Estonia, Georgia, 
Hungary, Kazakhstan, Kyrgyzstan, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Poland, Republic of Moldova, Romania, Russian Fed- 
eration, Slovakia, Slovenia, Tajikistan, The Former 
Yugoslav Republic of Macedonia, Turkmenistan, 
Ukraine, Uzbekistan and Yugoslavia. 


Less developed regions 


Sub-Saharan Africa comprises Angola, Benin, Botswa- 
na, Burkina Faso, Burundi, Cameroon, Cape Verde, 
Central African Republic, Chad, Comoros, Congo, 
Cóte d'Ivoire, Democratic Republic of the Congo, 
Djibouti, Equatorial Guinea, Eritrea, Ethiopia, 
Gabon, Gambia, Ghana, Guinea, Guinea-Bissau, 
Kenya, Lesotho, Liberia, Madagascar, Malawi, Mali, 
Mauritania, Mauritius, Mozambique, Namibia, Niger, 
Nigeria, Rwanda, Sao Tome and Principe, Senegal, 
Seychelles, Sierra Leone, Somalia, South Africa, 
Sudan, Swaziland, Togo, Uganda, United Republic 
of Tanzania, Zambia and Zimbabwe. 


Arab States comprises Algeria, Bahrain, Djibouti, Egypt, 
Iraq, Jordan, Kuwait, Lebanon, Libyan Arab Jama- 
hiriya, Mauritania, Morocco, Oman, Palestinian 
Autonomous Territories, Qatar, Saudi Arabia, Soma- 
lia, Sudan, Syrian Arab Republic, Tunisia, United 
Arab Emirates and Yemen. 

Latin America and the Caribbean comprises Antigua 
and Barbuda, Argentina, Bahamas, Barbados, Belize, 
Bolivia, Brazil, British Virgin Islands, Chile, Colom- 
bia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominica, Dominican Repub- 
lic, Ecuador El Salvador Grenada, Guatemala, 
Guyana, Haiti, Honduras, Jamaica, Mexico, Nether- 
lands Antilles, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, 
Saint Kitts and Nevis, Saint Lucia, Saint Vincent and 
the Grenadines, Suriname, Trinidad and Tobago, 
Uruguay and Venezuela. 

Eastern Asia and Oceania comprises Brunei Darus- 
salam, Cambodia, China,? Cook Islands, Democratic 
People's Republic of Korea, Fiji, Hong Kong Special 
Administrative Region of China, Indonesia, Kiribati, 
Lao People's Democratic Republic, Macau, Malaysia, 
Mongolia, Myanmar Papua New Guinea, Phi- 
lippines, Republic of Korea, Samoa, Singapore, Solo- 
mon Islands, Thailand, Tonga, Tuvalu, Vanuatu and 
Viet Nam. 

Southern Asia comprises Afghanistan, Bangladesh, 
Bhutan, India, Islamic Republic of Iran, Maldives, 
Nepal, Pakistan and Sri Lanka. 

Least developed countries comprises Afghanistan, 
Angola, Bangladesh, Benin, Bhutan, Burkina Faso, 
Burundi, Cambodia, Cape Verde, Central African 
Republic, Chad, Comoros, Democratic Republic of 
the Congo, Djibouti, Equatorial Guinea, Eritrea, 
Ethiopia, Gambia, Guinea, Guinea-Bissau, Haiti, 
Kiribati, Lao People's Democratic Republic, Lesotho, 
Liberia, Madagascar Malawi, Maldives, Mali, 
Mauritania, Mozambigue, Myanmar Nepal, Niger, 
Rwanda, Samoa, Sao Tome and Principe, Sierra 
Leone, Solomon Islands, Somalia, Sudan, Togo, 
Tuvalu, Uganda, United Republic of Tanzania, Van- 
uatu, Yemen and Zambia. 


1. The totals for each regional group include data and estimates for other small countries and territories not shown individually in Appendix 
III's indicators tables. It should also be noted that the totals for ‘Less developed regions’ include data for Cyprus, Malta and Turkey, and do 
not double count data for the four countries (Djibouti, Mauritania, Somalia and Sudan) which belong to both the sub-Saharan Africa and the 


Arab States groups. 


N 


. Data for China do not include Hong Kong Special Administrative Region. 
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Table 1 
Dependency ratios! and population aged 15-64, 1990-2005 
1990 1997 2005 
Dependency ratio Population Dependency ratio Population Dependency ratio Population 
(percentage) (millions) (percentage) (millions) (percentage) (millions) 
0—5 6—14 654 15—64 0-5 6-14 654 15—64 0-5 6-14 65+ 15—64 
WORLD TOTAL 22.8 29.4 10.0 3 231 19.9 288 10.7 3 638 17.4 25.3 11.3 4 160 
More developed regions 11.6 17.7 19.9 541 10.9 17.1 21.7 562 9.9 16.1 23.5 581 
of which: 
Northern America 13.9 19.2 18.6 186 13.2 19.9 19.0 199 11.2 185 18.8 216 
Asia/Oceania 10.2 179 17.1 102 93 152 21.7 105 9.7 14.2 26.8 105 
Europe 105 165 21.9 253 99 15.7 23.6 258 8.8 14.7 26.0 260 
Countries in transition 15.7 22.7 148 267 116 223 17.2 272 10.5 16.5 18.7 282 
Less developed regions 26.0 32.8 7.3 2 423 225 31.8 7.9 2 805 19.4 276 85 3 297 
of which: 
Sub-Saharan Africa 41.3 46.4 5.6 257 38.8 46.5 5.6 311 35.8 444 5.5 386 
Arab States 34.4 42.7 6.0 123 29.1 40.0 6.1 151 25.9 34.2 6.2 191 
Latin America /Caribbean 25.2 35.7 7.9 258 21.6 31.5 8.3 304 185 27.3 9.0 356 
Eastern Asia /Oceania 19.8 26.3 7.9 1 086 16.3 25.7 8.8 1210 134 212 99 1 364 
of which: China 18.2 23.3 8.3 771 145 23.8 9.5 842 11.8 19.2 10.6 937 
Southern Asia 29.5 37.1 7.0 684 25.2 35.7 74 809 20.8 30.4 7.7 978 
of which: India 27.0 34.5 7.3 504 23.7 33.5 7.8 585 19.1 292 84 694 
Least developed countries 39.2 45.8 5.8 265 35.1 44.2 5.7 325 325 40.2 5.6 407 


1. Percentage ratio of the population in each age group to the population aged 15—64. 


Source: United Nations Population Division database (1998 revision). 


Table 2 
Estimated illiterate population (millions) aged 15 and over, 1990-2005 
1990 1997 2005 
MF F 96F MF F 96F MF F 96F 
WORLD TOTAL 894.5 566.4 63.3 882.1 562.2 63.7 857.5 548.3 63.9 
More developed regions 
and countries in transition 18.7 13.0 69.8 14.2 9.8 68.6 10.2 6.8 66.8 
Less developed regions 875.8 553.4 63.2 867.9 552.4 63.6 847.3 541.4 63.9 
of which: 
Sub-Saharan Africa 134.9 81.7 60.5 137.6 83.6 60.7 136.7 82.8 60.5 
Arab States 63.4 40.0 63.0 66.2 42.2 63.8 68.4 43.9 64.2 
Latin America/Caribbean 42.7 23.9 55.9 41.6 23.0 55.2 39.6 21.5 54.2 
Eastern Asia/Oceania 240.3 167.1 69.5 206.7 147.4 71.3 167.3 122.6 73.3 
of which: China 192.2 134.1 69.8 164.3 118.5 72.1 131.6 98.4 74.8 
Southern Asia 383.5 232.3 60.6 406.0 248.7 61.2 427.2 264.3 61.9 
of which: India 274.1 167.6 61.1 284.8 175.6 61.7 292.8 181.9 62.1 
Least developed countries 160.8 96.8 60.2 176.9 106.9 60.4 192.6 116.5 60.5 


Source: Estimates and projections by the UNESCO Institute for Statistics as assessed in 1999. 
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1997 

MF M F 
78.1 84.1 72.2 
98.6 99.1 98.1 
71.5 79.5 63.4 
58.2 66.7 50.1 
58.5 70.6 45.9 
87.5 88.5 86.4 
84.3 91.1 77.3 
82.2 90.3 73.7 
53.2 64.8 41.0 
54.9 66.5 42.5 
48.4 58.9 38.0 


Table 3 
Estimated adult literacy rates (percentages),! 1990- 2005 
1990 
MF M F 
WORLD TOTAL 74.9 81.6 68.2 
More developed regions 
and countries in transition 98.0 98.7 97.3 
Less developed regions 66.6 75.7 57.2 
of which: 
Sub-Saharan Africa 50.3 60.1 40.9 
Arab States 51.2 64.8 36.7 
Latin America/Caribbean 84.8 86.4 83.3 
Eastern Asia/Oceania 79.5 87.7 71.0 
of which: China 77.0 86.5 67.0 
Southern Asia 47.6 59.9 34.5 
of which: India 49.3 61.9 35.9 
Least developed countries 42.6 53.8 31.7 


E 


database (1998 revision). 


Source: Estimates and projections by the UNESCO Institute for Statistics as assessed in 1999. 


Table 4 


Culture and communication indicators, 1990 and 1997 


Circulation of 


2005 

MF M F 
81.5 86.6 76.4 
99.0 99.3 98.7 
76.5 83.2 69.6 
66.5 73.2 60.0 
66.2 76.3 55.8 
89.9 90.6 89.3 
88.8 94.1 83.5 
87.3 93.7 80.6 
59.5 69.9 48.4 
61.1 71.4 50.1 
55.2 64.5 45.9 


. Percentage of literate adults in the population aged 15 years and over. The population data utilized are those of the United Nations Population Division 


daily newspapers Radio Television Telephone Number Number of 
(copies per receivers receivers main lines ofPCs Internet hosts 
thousand (per thousand (per thousand (per thousand (per thousand (per 100 000 
inhabitants) inhabitants) inhabitants) inhabitants) inhabitants) inhabitants) 
1990 1996 1990 1997 1990 1997 1990 1997 1997 1997 
WORLD TOTAL 107 96 394 418 208 240 97 139 58 515 
More developed regions 300 282 1207 1325 586 642 466 554 274 3411 
of which: 
Northern America 242 206 1979 2011 781 791 537 633 388 7 106 
Asia /Oceania 538 525 929 992 582 651 441 482 223 1357 
Europe 250 242 848 920 442 517 424 521 204 1 336 
Countries in transition 275 100 414 479 287 340 126 180 35 116 
Less developed regions 41 37 219 244 124 156 21 54 12 16 
of which: 
Sub-Saharan Africa 12 12 173 202 30 48 10 15 8 21 
Arab States 36 36 249 269 100 119 33 55 10 5 
Latin America/Caribbean 82 101 347 412 162 205 61 107 31 49 
Eastern Asia/Oceania 67 56 293 306 207 253 18 64 13 18 
of which: China 42 By 323 335 267 321 6 57 6 1 
Southern Asia 23 33 86 118 29 54 7 22 2 1 
of which: India 27 79 120 32 65 6 18 2 1 
Least developed countries 8 8 112 142 13 23 3 4 1 0 
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Table 5 
Enrolment (millions) and gross enrolment ratios in pre-primary education, 1990 and 1997 


Enrolment Gross enrolment ratio (96) 
1990 1997 1990 1997 
MF F %F MF F %F MF M F MF M F 
WORLD TOTAL 85.4 41.0 48 95.6 45.6 48 28.4 28.7 28.1 30.8 313 304 
More developed regions 20.9 10.2 49 22.0 10.7 49 67.7 67.9 67.6 71.8 71.9 71.7 
of which: 
Northern America 7.8 3.7 48 9.0 4.4 49 624 63.3 61.5 69.7 70.1 69.3 
Asia /Oceania 2.6 1.3 49 24 1.2 49 52.8 53.3 52.3 42.9 43.0 42.7 
Europe 10.5 5.1 49 10.5 5.1 49 78.2 77.9 78.5 79.7 79.6 79.7 
Countries in transition 17.0 8.2 48 13.2 6.2 47 665 67.8 652 60.2 62.0 58.3 
Less developed regions 47.5 22.7 48 60.4 28.7 47 19.4 19.7 19.1 23.5 23.9 23.0 
of which: 
Sub-Saharan Africa 2.4 1.1 48 3.1 1.4 47 80 83 77 8.6 9.1 8.1 
Arab States 19 0.7 39 24 1.0 41 145 174 11.4 15.3 17.8 12.7 
Latin America /Caribbean 119 58 49 15.1 7.5 50 43.7 444 43.4 53.6 53.1 54.2 
Eastern Asia /Oceania 25.9 12.6 49 33.2 15.8 47 23.2 22.9 23.5 29.3 29.3 29.2 
of which: China 19.7 94 48 25.2 11.7 46 22.7 22.7 22.6 28.5 28.9 28.0 
Southern Asia 54 24 44 6.8 3.1 45 88 95 8.0 10.6 11.3 9.8 
of which: India 1.5 0.7 46 2.6 1.2 47 34 36 3.2 5.7 5.9 5.5 
Least developed countries 3.5 1.5 44 3.8 1.7 45 10.7 11.8 9.5 9.8 10.8 8.9 
Table 6 


Enrolment (millions) and gross enrolment ratios in primary education, 1990 and 1997 


Enrolment Gross enrolment ratio (96) 
1990 1997 1990 1997 
MF F *F MF F %F MF M F MF M F 
WORLD TOTAL 596.9 273.5 46 668.5 308.4 46 99.2 105.0 93.0 101.8 106.9 96.4 
More developed regions 61.3 29.8 49 62.9 30.6 49 102.8 103.1 102.5 103.5 103.6 103.4 
of which: 
Northern America 24.8 12.0 48 26.9 13.1 49 102.4 103.2 101.4 101.1 101.4 100.8 
Asia/Oceania 12.0 5.9 49 10.7 5.2 49 97.2 97.3 97.1 98.8 98.9 98.7 
Europe 24.5 11.9 49 25.2 12.3 49 104.4 104.3 104.5 107.2 107.2 107.3 
Countries in transition 29.7 14.5 49 27.4 13.3 49 96.5 96.7 96.2 100.1 100.6 99.5 
Less developed regions 505.9 229.1 45 578.2 264.4 46 98.9 105.7 91.7 101.7 107.6 95.5 
of which: 
Sub-Saharan Africa 64.4 29.1 45 81.0 36.5 45 74.8 81.9 67.6 76.8 84.1 69.4 
Arab States 30.4 13.2 44 36.6 16.3 45 81.4 90.0 72.4 84.7 92.1 76.9 
Latin America /Caribbean 75.5 36.8 49 85.2 40.6 48 105.0 106.2 103.7 113.6 116.9 110.2 
Eastern Asia /Oceania 194.9 91.6 47 214.7 102.8 48 118.5 1220 114.8 118.0 118.3 117.6 
of which: China 122.4 56.6 46 140.0 66.7 48 125.2 129.6 120.3 122.8 122.5 123.0 
Southern Asia 136.0 56.1 41 157.7 66.6 42 90.3 102.6 77.1 95.4 106.8 83.3 
of which: India 99.1 41.0 41 111.1 48.2 43 97.2 109.9 83.6 99.5 108.8 89.5 


Least developed countries 53.8 234 44 68.7 29.7 43 65.8 73.4 58.0 71.5 806 623 
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Table 7 
Enrolment (millions) and gross enrolment ratios in secondary education, 1990 and 1997 


Enrolment Gross enrolment ratio (96) 
1990 1997 1990 1997 
MF F %F MF F %F MF M F MF M F 
WORLD TOTAL 315.0 139.1 44 398.1 180.9 45 51.8 56.5 46.9 60.1 64.0 56.0 
More developed regions 68.9 33.9 49 75.8 37.3 49 94.5 93.7 954 108.0 107.0 109.2 
of which: 
Northern America 21.6 10.6 49 24.7 12.1 49 93.9 93.3 94.4 98.2 97.8 98.6 
Asia/Oceania 130 64 49 19.3 6.5 49 96.2 96.0 96.5 102.4 102.6 102.1 
Europe 34.4 16.9 49 37.8 18.7 49 94.8 93.9 95.8 113.2 111.6 114.9 
Countries in transition 38.2 19.0 50 41.1 20.6 50 91.6 90.4 92.8 87.0 854 88.6 
Less developed regions 207.9 862 41 281.3 123.0 44 42.1 48.1 35.9 51.06 566 46.3 
of which: 
Sub-Saharan Africa 14.7 63 43 21.0 9.3 44 224 25.5 192 26.2 29.1 23.3 
Arab States 15.0 6.3 42 18.7 84 45 52.2 59.1 449 569 61.2 52.3 
Latin America /Caribbean 22.2 11.4 51 29.2 15.1 52 50.9 49.0 52.8 62.2 59.2 65.3 
Eastern Asia/Oceania 82.0 35.6 43 113.4 52.2 46 474 52.3 42.3 66.3 69.3 63.1 
of which: China 52.4 21.7 41 71.9 32.5 45 48.7 55.3 41.7 70.1 73.7 662 
Southern Asia 71.0 25.5 36 94.6 36.1 38 39.8 49.2 29.7 45.3 541 35.8 
of which: India 55.0 19.5 35 69.7 26.1 37 444 55.0 32.9 49.1 59.1 382 
Least developed countries 12.1 4.4 36 164 6.3 38 17.2 21.8 12.6 19.3 235 15.0 
Table 8 


Enrolment (millions) and gross enrolment ratios in tertiary education, 1990 and 1997 


Enrolment Gross enrolment ratio (%) 
1990 1997 1990 1997 
MF F %F MF F %F MF M F MF M F 
WORLD TOTAL 68.6 31.6 46 88.2 41.3 47 13.8 14.6 13.0 17.4 18.1 16.7 
More developed regions 29.1 14.7 51 34.2 17.9 52 48.0 46.5 49.6 61.1 568 65.6 
of which: 
Northern America 15.6 8.5 54 16.0 8.9 55 77.2 68.9 85.8 80.7 70.8 91.0 
Asia/Oceania 3.5 1.5 41 55 25 46 30.3 334 27.4 42.1 43.3 40.9 
Europe 10.0 4.8 48 12.7 6.5 52 34.5 35.3 33.6 50.7 47.9 53.6 
Countries in transition 10.7 5.6 53 11.0 6.0 54 36.1 33.4 38.8 34.0 30.6 37.6 
Less developed regions 28.8 11.2 39 43.0 17.4 40 7.1 85 5.7 10.3 12.0 8.5 
of which: 
Sub-Saharan Africa 1.4 0.4 32 22 08 35 3.0 41 1.9 3.9 5.1 2.8 
Arab States 2.4 0.9 37 3.9 1.6 41 114 14.1 8.6 149 17.3 12.4 
Latin America /Caribbean 7.3 3.5 49 9.4 4.5 48 16.8 17.3 16.4 19.4 20.1 18.7 
Eastern Asia/Oceania 10.6 4.1 38 16.8 6.8 41 5.9 7.1 4.7 10.8 12.5 9.0 
of which: China 3.8 1.3 33 6.1 2.0 33 3.0 3.9 2.0 6.1 7.8 4.2 
Southern Asia 6.5 2.0 32 9.3 3.2 34 5.7 74 3.7 7.2 9.1 5.1 
of which: India 5.0 1.6 33 64 23 36 6.1 7.7 42 7.2 8.8 5.5 


Least developed countries 1.2 0.3 27 1.9 0.5 27 2.5 3.6 1.3 3.2 4.6 1.7 
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Table 9 
Number of teachers (thousands), by level of education, 1990 and 1997 
1990 1997 
Pre- Pri- Sec- Ter- All Pre- Pri- Sec- Ter- All 
primary mary ondary tiary levels primary mary ondary tiary levels 
WORLD TOTAL 4588 22626 19380 5100 51694 4854 24818 23017 6284 58973 
More developed regions 1018 3 747 5 236 2018 12018 1 066 3918 5 522 2506 13011 
of which: 
Northern America 303 1 582 1 449 969 4 302 323 1673 1576 1 093 4 664 
Asia/Oceania 132 614 831 339 1916 140 601 981 492 2214 
Europe 583 1 552 2 956 710 5 800 603 1 644 2 965 921 6 132 
Countries in transition 1 709 1 503 2 950 946 7 108 1 408 1 480 3 605 1 007 7 498 
Less developed regions 1861 17377 11195 2136 32569 2381 19422 13891 2771 38465 
of which: 
Sub-Saharan Africa 75 1720 677 77 2 550 105 2 095 824 123 3 148 
Arab States 88 1252 874 136 2 351 114 1 634 1175 193 3117 
Latin America/Caribbean 518 3 006 1 520 605 5 648 729 3 474 1 874 789 6 866 
Eastern Asia/Oceania 1 031 8 247 5 373 871 15522 1 260 8 624 6 603 1045 17532 
of which: China 750 5 582 3 632 512 10475 884 5 794 4 437 544 11659 
Southern Asia 147 2 990 2 621 414 6 172 168 3 472 3 202 574 7 417 
of which: India 24 2 109 1907 330 4 370 37 2 377 2 186 419 5019 
Least developed countries 103 1 248 550 61 1 962 110 1545 709 95 2 460 
Table 10 


Number of teachers (alllevels) per thousand population in the age group 15- 64 
and percentage of female teachers by level of education, 1990 and 1997 


Numberof teachers (all levelsj! Percentage of female teachers 


per thousand population 1990 1997 
in the age group 15—64 


Pre- Pri- Sec- Pre- Pri- Sec- 
1990 1997 primary mary ondary primary mary ondary 
WORLD TOTAL 16 16 94.5 56.3 44.8 93.7 58.3 47.7 
More developed regions 22 23 92.6 77.1 49.6 92.9 79.0 52.7 
of which: 
Northern America 23 23 94.7 84.5 54.0 93.4 84.5 56.6 
Asia/Oceania 19 21 90.4 62.9 34.7 90.6 66.8 39.3 
Europe 23 24 92.0 75.3 51.7 93.1 77.9 55.0 
Countries in transition 27 28 99.8 87.5 64.2 99.7 88.4 67.1 
Less developed regions 13 14 90.7 49.1 37.4 90.5 51.9 40.7 
of which: 
Sub-Saharan Africa 10 10 86.8 39.4 32.8 91.5 43.3 30.7 
Arab States 19 21 58.8 51.4 39.1 74.4 52.3 41.9 
Latin America/Caribbean 22 23 97.2 77.1 48.6 94.5 76.7 46.7 
Eastern Asia/Oceania 14 14 96.2 47.4 36.1 94.8 52.1 41.7 
of which: China 14 14 96.3 43.2 31.1 94.0 48.3 37.2 
Southern Asia 9 9 46.6 30.6 34.0 49.5 32.2 37.0 
of which: India 9 9 93.3 28.0 34.4 93.5 29.6 37.9 
Least developed countries YA 8 38.1 33.3 27.0 43.9 34.5 29.6 


1. Including tertiary education. 
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Table 11 


Foreign students by host region and region of origin, 1996 


Region of origin 


WORLD 


More developed regions 
of which: 
Northern America 
Asia/Oceania 
Europe 


Countries in transition 


Less developed regions 

of which: 
Sub-Saharan Africa 
Arab States 
Latin America /Caribbean 
Eastern Asia /Oceania 
Southern Asia 


Least developed countries 


Unspecified 


— Magnitude nil. 


Table 12 


Estimated public ex penditure on education, 1980 -97 


WORLD TOTAL 


More developed regions 
of which: 
Northern America 
Asia/Oceania 
Europe 


Countries in transition 


Less developed regions 
of which: 
Sub-Saharan Africa 
Arab States 
Latin America /Caribbean 
Eastern Asia /Oceania 
of which: China 
Southern Asia 
of which: India 


Host regioni 
More X Countries Less Sub- Latin Eastern 
developed in | developed Saharan Arab America/ Asia/ Southern 
WORLD regions transition regions Africa States Caribbean Oceania Asia 
1550305 1 257 046 154 776 138 483 15011 55 304 18 563 32 472 677 
476 391 438 503 18 054 19 834 16 214 939 16 708 5 
57 489 52 316 655 4518 5 42 260 4157 2 
81 090 68 860 2 030 10 200 = 51 5 9 976 2 
337 812 317 327 15 369 5116 11 121 674 2575 1 
180 270 76 451 98 444 5 375 3 320 4 582 111 
833 226 702 194 36 459 94 573 7 953 50 109 14 478 14 385 557 
104 069 79 554 8 072 16 443 7 947 4772 2 747 446 19 
164 118 101 241 14 190 48 687 7 46 385 344 334 213 
87 794 74 364 1732 11698 = 30 11 416 247 = 
341 555 324 637 3 948 12 970 = 369 140 12 316 75 
91 063 79 920 7 331 3 812 5 908 29 1 037 249 
76 192 53 748 10 041 12 403 2 047 6 671 1945 654 194 
60 418 39 898 1819 18 701 7 039 4 661 3 142 797 4 
1. Refers to 77 major host countries for which data are available; major host countries Brazil and India are not included. 
US$ (billions) Percentage of GNP 
1980 1985 1990 1995 1997 1980 1985 1990 1995 1997 
567.6 606.7 1004.6 13426 1 386.8 4.9 4.8 4.7 4.7 4.8 
407.8 444.4 816.5 1101.9 1098.4 5.1 4.9 5.0 5.0 5.1 
155.1 221.6 330.2 406.8 452.8 5.2 5.0 5.4 5.8 5.4 
63.3 67.5 133.3 225.4 193.5 5.0 4.3 4.0 4.0 4.0 
189.5 155.4 352.9 469.7 452.2 5.2 5.2 5.1 5.8 5.3 
61.3 62.3 49.6 36.5 45.5 6.4 6.3 4.3 4.6 4.8 
98.5 99.9 138.5 204.3 242.9 3.8 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.9 
16.2 11.7 15.2 19.0 22.7 5.0 4.5 4.6 5.1 5.1 
18.2 23.8 24.5 28.1 34.3 4.1 5.8 4.9 5.0 5.4 
33.7 27.9 44.5 76.5 92.6 3.9 4.0 4.0 4.5 4.6 
16.2 20.1 31.8 58.6 67.3 2.8 3.1 3.0 2.9 2.9 
7.6 7.7 9.1 15.6 20.7 2.5 2.5 2.8 2.8 2.3 
13.0 15.4 18.6 17.7 21.1 4.1 3.4 3.7 3.2 3.3 
5.2 7.4 11.9 11.3 12.9 3.0 3.5 3.9 3:3 3.3 
3.8 3.5 4.6 5.8 6.4 2.8 2.7 2.3 2.1 2.0 


Least developed countries 
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Table 13 
Estimated public current ex penditure per pupil, by level of education, 1990 and 1997 


Pre-primary 
All Pre-primary + primary 
levels + primary Secondary + secondary Tertiary 

% of % of % of % of % of 
Number GNP GNP GNP GNP GNP 
of per per per per per 
countries US$ capita US$ capita US$ capita US$ capita US$ capita 
WORLD TOTAL 109 1990 1054 22.2 E is Si a 839 17.7 3046 64.2 
1997 1224 22.0 se is ss p 999 17.9 3655 657 
More developed regions 23 1990 4391 20.5 m ai «i m 3939 18.4 5036 23.5 
1997 5360 21.0 m as E Si 4992 19.5 6437 25.2 

of which: 
Northern America 2 1990 4344 20.0 m us si oe 4155 19.1 4775 21.9 
1997 5330 21.5 i as st 2 5014 20.3 6478 262 
Asia /Oceania 4 1990 5106 18.5 m as zs p 4702 17.0 5228 18.9 
1997 6136 17.9 ar as zt Pi 5833 17.0 5407 15.8 
Europe 17 1990 4107 23.0 ja Hs — i 3370 18.86 5437 30.4 
1997 5032 23.0 ui is si D 4583 20.92 6893 31.5 
Countries in transition 17 1990 384 20.5 ut is i i 296 15.8 666 35.5 
1997 544 26.0 ui i si zA 397 19.0 683 327 
Less developed regions 69 1990 148 16.6 at us Si vs 113 12.6 741 82.8 
1997 194 15.5 ut gs d As 150 12.0 852 68.0 

of which: 
Sub-Saharan Africa 24 1990 231 15.0 134 8.7 351 22.8 177 11.5 2454 159.4 
1997 252 10.7 143 6.1 378 16.0 190 8.1 1611 68.3 
Arab States 10 1990 416 20.5 m us si vs 332 164 1616 79.6 
1997 584 22.1 ve us m p 494 18.7 1726 65.5 
Latin America /Caribbean 20 1990 369 132 266 9.5 407 14.5 305 10.9 922 33.0 
1997 465 13.8 331 9.8 546 162 392 11.7 1169 347 
Eastern Asia /Oceania 9 1990 103 13.9 57 7.6 129 17.5 77 10.3 550 742 
1997 182 142 108 8.5 199 15.6 136 10.6 817 63.9 
Southern Asia 5 1990 80 187 47 11.0 75. 175 56 13.1 390 91.4 
1997 64 15.3 40 9.4 53 12.7 44 10.6 305 72.8 
Least developed countries 19 1990 39 14.8 20 7.8 59 22.6 27 10.5 326 125.5 
1997 39 144 20 7.6 60 22.5 28 104 236 88.2 


. Data not available. 
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Table 14 


Ex penditure on educational development co-operation by bilateral and multilateral agencies, 


1980-97 ! (millions of current US dollars) 


Agency 1980 
|. Bilateral? 3 395 
Il. Multilateral banks and funds? 668 
African Development Bank 27 
Arab Multilateral4 17 
Asian Development Bank 65 
Caribbean Development Bank 1 
European Development Fund? 34 
Inter-American Development Bank 67 
Islamic Development Bank 17 
OPEC® Fund + 
World Bank 440 


Ill. United Nations programmes and funds 


UNDP’ 31 
UNFPA? 3 
UNICEF? 34 
WFP!0 
UNESCO"! 78 
Memo Item: 
World GDP deflator (1990 =100)!2 21 


+ Amount less than US$0.5 million. 
. Data not available. 


Financial year for each agency. 


ee 


33 


88 


42 


73 


100 


82 


135 


82 


160 


87 
79 


191 


210 


67 
88 


223 


82 
81 


234 


Official Development Assistance (ODA, as defined by OECD), by OECD donor countries, members of the Development Assistance Committee (DAC). The 


Members of the Development Assistance Committee are Australia, Austria, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, Finland, France, Germany, Ireland, Italy, Japan, 
Luxembourg, Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, United 
States of America, and the Commission of the European Communities. The figure for 1997 is provisional. 


. New loan, credit or grant approvals, net of cancellation of previous loans or credits. 


3 
4. Includes Arab Fund for Economic and Social Development (AFESD) and Arab Gulf Programme for United Nations Development Organizations (AGFUND). 
5. Figures refer to technical and financial co-operation by the European Development Fund (EDF) outside the European Union in the African, Caribbean and 


Pacific (ACP) countries. 
. Organization of the Petroleum Exporting Countries. 


. United Nations Development Programme; figures refer to expenditure by UNESCO on account of education projects financed by UNDP. 
. United Nations Population Fund; figures refer to education projects implemented by UNESCO. 


. World Food Programme. 


6 

7 

8 

9. United Nations Children’s Fund. 
10 
11. Approved programme and budget for education. 
12 


. Taken from International Financial Statistics, Washington, D.C., International Monetary Fund, 1999. 


Source: Annual reports of the various agencies. 


III. World 
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indicators 
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HIS APPENDIX contains eleven tables of statistical 
indicators relating to selected aspects of edu- 
cation and its demographic, socio-economic, cultural 
and communications setting in 190 countries and terri- 
tories. 

The particular selection of indicators shown in 
this and previous editions of the World Education 
Report basically represents a compromise between the 
demands of a wide range of users on the one hand 
and the availability of data on the other. The majority 
of the indicators are updated in each edition of the 
report; a minority are new (indicated by « in the 
Explanatory notes below), being selected for their par- 
ticular relevance to the themes of the report, or, in a 
few cases, because new data have become available. 


ISCED-1976 compared to ISCE D -1997 


ISCED 1976 


pun o 
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An important consideration in selecting any particular 
indicator is that the relevant data should be available 
for a number of countries belonging to all major 
regions of the world, and not just for countries in only 
one or two regions. 

Improvement of the comparability, scope and depth 
of coverage of the world education indicators, and of 
international educational statistics generally, is a long- 
term task; the main constraints were evoked in the 
World Education Report 1993 (pp. 108-9). 

During the biennium 1998-1999, the Organiz- 
ation’s efforts to improve international educational 
statistics were concentrated on the dissemination of 
the revised International Standard Classification of 
Education (ISCED), which was approved by the 


ISCED 1997 


Education preceding the first level 


Pre-primary education 


Education at the first level 


Primary education or first stage of basic education 


Education at the second level, first stage 


Lower secondary or second stage of basic education 


Education at the second level, second stage 


Upper secondary education 


Education at the third level, first stage, 
of the type that leads to an award 
not equivalent to a first university degree 


Post secondary 
Non-tertiary education 


Education at the third level, first stage, of the type 
that leads to a first university degree or equivalent 


Education at the third level, second stage 
of the type that leads to a post-graduate 
university degree or equivalent 


Education not definable by level 


First stage of tertiary education (not leading directly 
to an advanced research qualification) 


Source: ISCED 1997, Paris, UNESCO, 1997 (Document No. BPE-98/WS/ 1). 


Second stage of tertiary education (leading 
to an advanced research qualification) 
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General Conference of UNESCO at its twenty-ninth 
session (Paris, 1997). 

The revised ISCED terminology for the levels of edu- 
cation - ‘primary’, ‘secondary’ and ‘tertiary’ - is used in 
the present report in place of the old terms ‘first’, 'sec- 
ond’ and ‘third’, although the data reported for each 
level are based on the previous ISCED criteria. The rela- 
üonship between the previous ISCED levels and the 
levels adopted in the revised ISCED (known as ISCED- 
1997’) is shown in the box on the previous page. 


Explanatory notes 
General notes 


Data refer to the year indicated or to the nearest year 
for which data are available. For educational indicators 
the year indicated is that in which the school or finan- 
cial year begins; e.g. 1996 refers to the school or finan- 
cial year 1996 or 1996/97. 

Certain indicators such as enrolment ratios, depen- 
dency ratios and illiteracy rates were not calculated for 
some countries because of inconsistencies between 
enrolment and population data and/or the unavail- 
ability of population data by age. 

Due to the more comprehensive definition of 
the scope of education used in the recent common 
UNESCO/OECD/EUROSTAT surveys, 1996 data for 
OECD countries are not strictly comparable with those 
for 1990, particularly as regards secondary and tertiary 
education. 

Enrolment data for Cyprus do not include Turkish 
schools. 

Data presented for Jordan, with the exception of data 
on population in Table 1, refer to the East Bank only. 

As of 1 July 1997, Hong Kong became a Special 
Administrative Region (SAR) of China. However, for 
statistical purposes, the data for China do not include 
Hong Kong SAR. 


The following symbols are used: 

- Magnitude nil. 

0 or 0.0 Magnitude less than half the unit 
employed. 
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Data not available. 

Category not applicable. 

The explanation of these symbols is 

given below for each specific indicator. 

d. Data included elsewhere with another 
category. 


* ors 


Table notes 
Table 1. Population and GNP 


Total population. Estimates of 1997 population, in 
thousands. 

Population growth rate. Average annual percentage 
growth rate of total population between 1990 and 
1997. 

Population age 6-14 «. Estimates of 1997 population 
in the 6-14 age group, in thousands. 

Dependency ratios. Populations in the age groups 0-14 
and 65 years and over, expressed as percentages of 
the population in the age group 15- 64. 

Urban population. Number of persons living in urban 
areas, expressed as a percentage of the total popu- 
lation. "Urban areas' are defined according to 
national criteria, which affect the comparability 
between countries. 

Life expectancy at birth. The average number of years 
a new-born infant would live if prevailing patterns 
of mortality at the time of its birth were to stay the 
same throughout its life. 

Total fertility rate. The average number of children that 
would be born alive to a woman during her lifetime 
if she were to bear children at each age in accord- 
ance with prevailing age-specific fertility rates. 

Infant mortality rate. The number of deaths of infants 
under 1 year of age per 1,000 live births in a 
given year. More specifically, the probability of 
dying between birth and exactly 1 year of age times 
1,000. 

GNP per capita. Gross national product per capita in 
current US dollars, the average annual growth rate 
of GNP per capita between 1990 and 1997 in con- 
stant prices, and estimates of GNP per capita based 
on purchasing power parities (PPP). 
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Table 2. Literacy, culture and communication 


Estimated number of adult illiterates. Estimated num- 
ber of adult illiterates (15 years and over), in thou- 
sands, and the percentage of female illiterates. 

Estimated adult illiteracy rate. Estimated number of 
adult illiterates (15 years and over and 15-24 age 
groups *) expressed as a percentage of the popu- 
lation in the corresponding age groups. 

Daily newspapers. Estimated circulation of daily news- 
papers, expressed in number of copies per 1,000 
inhabitants. 

Radio and television receivers. Number of radio and 
television receivers per 1,000 inhabitants. The indi- 
cators are based on estimates of the number of 
receivers in use. 

Main telephone lines. Number of telephone lines con- 
necting a customers equipment to the switched net- 
work and which have a dedicated port on a tele- 
phone exchange, per 1,000 inhabitants. 

Personal computers #. Estimated number of self- 
contained computers designed to be used by a 
single individual, per 1,000 inhabitants. 

Internet hosts +. Number of computers with active 
Internet Protocol (IP) addresses connected to the 
Internet, per 100,000 inhabitants. 


Table 3. Enrolment in pre-primary education 
and access to schooling 


Age group in pre-primary education. Population age 
group that according to the national regulations can 
be enrolled at this level of education. 

The symbol 4 is shown when there has been a 
change in the duration of pre-primary school 
between 1995 and 1996. 

Gross enrolment ratio, pre-primary. Total enrolment in 
education preceding primary education, regardless 
of age, expressed as a percentage of the population 
age group corresponding to the national regulations 
for this level of education. 

Apparent intake rate, primary education. Number of 
new entrants into first grade of primary education, 


regardless of age, expressed as a percentage of the 
population of official admission age to primary edu- 
cation. 

School life expectancy. The school life expectancy, 
or expected number of years of formal education, 
is the number of years a child is expected to remain 
at school, or university, including years spent on 
repetition. Itis the sum of the age-specific enrolment 
ratios for primary, secondary and tertiary education. 


Table 4. Primary education: duration, 
population and enrolment ratios 


Duration of compulsory education. Number of years of 
compulsory education, according to the regulations 
in force in each country. 

Duration of primary education. Number of grades 
(years) in primary education, according to the edu- 
cation system in force in each country in 1996. 

The symbol 4 is shown when there has been a 
change in the duration between 1990 and 1996. 

School-age population. Population, in thousands, of the 
age group which officially corresponds to primary 
schooling. 

Gross enrolment ratio /Net enrolment ratio. The gross 
enrolment ratio is the total enrolment in primary 
education, regardless of age, divided by the popu- 
lation of the age group which officially corresponds 
to primary schooling. The net enrolment ratio only 
includes enrolment for the age group corresponding 
to the official school age of primary education. AII 
ratios are expressed as percentages. 


Table 5. Primary education: internal efficiency 


Percentage of repeaters. Total number of pupils who 
are enrolled in the same grade as the previous year, 
expressed as a percentage of the total enrolment in 
primary education. 

Percentage of a cohort reaching Grade 2 and Grade 5. 
Percentage of children starting primary school 
who eventually attain Grade 2 or Grade 5 (Grade 4, 
if the duration of primary education is four years). 
The estimate is based on the Reconstructed Cohort 
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Method, which uses data on enrolment and 
repeaters for two consecutive years. (See Technical 
specifications in UNESCO World education indi- 
cators 1998, on CD-ROM, or Education for all. 
The year 2000 assessment: Technical guidelines, 
UNESCO 1998). 


Table 6. Secondary education: duration, 
population and enrolment ratios 


Duration of secondary general education, lower and 
upper. Number of grades (years) in secondary 
general education, according to the education sys- 
tem in force in each country in 1996. 

The symbol + is shown when there has been a 
change in the duration between 1990 and 1996. 

School-age population. Population, in thousands, of the 
age group which officially corresponds to secondary 
general education. 

Gross enrolment ratio/Net enrolment ratio. The gross 
enrolment ratio is the total enrolment in secondary 
education, regardless of age, divided by the popu- 
lation of the age group which officially corresponds 
to secondary schooling. The net enrolment ratio only 
includes enrolment for the age group corresponding 
to the official school age of secondary education. All 
ratios are expressed as percentages. 


Table 7. Teaching staff in pre-primary, 
primary and secondary education 


Pupil-teacher ratio. This ratio represents the average 
number of pupils per teacher at the level of edu- 
cation specified. Since teaching staff includes in 
principle both full- and part-time teachers, compara- 
bility of these ratios may be affected as the propor- 
tion of part-time teachers varies from one country to 
another. For secondary education the ratio refers to 
general education only. 

Percentage of female teachers. The number of female 
teachers, at the level specified, expressed as a per- 
centage of the total number of teachers at the same 
level. For secondary education, the data referto gen- 
eral education only. 
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Teachers per 1,000 non-agricultural labour force. 
Total number of teachers in pre-primary, primary, 
secondary and tertiary education expressed as 
per 1,000 of the economically active population 
engaged in non-agricultural activities. The econ- 
omically active population refers to the adult popu- 
lation and covers all employed and unemployed 
persons. 


Table 8. Tertiary education: enrolment 
and breakdown by ISCED level 


Number of students per 100,000 inhabitants. Number 
of students enrolled in tertiary education (or higher 
education) per 100,000 inhabitants. 

Gross enrolment ratio. Total enrolment in tertiary 
education regardless of age, expressed as a per- 
centage of the population in the five-year age 
group following on from the secondary-school leav- 
ing age. 

Percentage of students by ISCED level. Enrolment in 
higher education at each ISCED level as a percent- 
age of total enrolment. 

Percentage of female students in each ISCED level. 
Female enrolment as a percentage of total (male 
and female) enrolment at the level specified. 


Definitions of ISCED level categories within higher 

education: 

Level 5: first stage of tertiary education, of the type that 
leads to an award not equivalent to a first university 
degree. 

Level 6: first stage of tertiary education, of the type that 
leads to a first university degree or equivalent. 

Level 7: second stage of tertiary education, of the type 
that leads to a postgraduate degree or equivalent. 


When the symbol ¢ is shown, data refer to universities 
only. 

When the symbol ./. is shown, data are included with 
level 6. 

When the symbol # is shown, data do not include 
students at ISCED level 7, for which registration is 
not required. 
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Table 9. Tertiary education: students 
and graduates by broad field of study, 1996 


Percentage of students (and graduates) by field of 
study. Enrolment in tertiary education, in the broad 
field of study specified, expressed as a percentage 
of the total enrolment in tertiary education. Figures 
in parentheses refer to graduates. The total may not 
add to 100 per cent due to ‘other’ or ‘unspecified’ 
fields. The distribution is shown only for countries 
where the percentage of students in 'other or 
'unspecified' fields is less than 25 per cent. 

Percentage of female students in each field of study. 
Number of female students in each broad field of 
study, expressed as a percentage of the total (male 
and female) enrolment in the field specified. 

Gender segregation index. This index is defined as the 
percentage of all persons enrolled in tertiary edu- 
cation who would need to change their field of study 
if the ratio of females to males were to be the same 
in all fields of study, assuming that in each field of 
study there is no change in the total enrolment. The 
index shown in this table is calculated on the basis 
of enrolments in the five broad fields of study 
mentioned below, plus the residual field ‘other’. 
The index is calculated only for countries where 
the percentage of students in 'other' is less than 
25 per cent. 

For an explanation of the calculation of this 
index, see Appendix I ofthe World Education Report 
1995. 


ISCED fields of study are grouped into the following 

broad fields of study: 

Education: education science and teacher training. 

Humanities: humanities; fine and applied arts; religion 
and theology. 

Law and social sciences: law; social and behavioural 
sciences; commercial and business administration; 
home economics; mass communication and docu- 
mentation; service trades. 

Natural sciences, engineering and agriculture: natural 
sciences; engineering; mathematics and computer 
sciences; architecture and town planning; transport 


and communications; trade, craft and industrial pro- 
grammes; agriculture, forestry and fisheries. 

Medical sciences: medical and health-related sci- 
ences. 


When the symbol ¢ is shown, data refer to universities 
only. 

When the symbol /. is shown, the field considered is 
included with the humanities. For Qatar, medical 
sciences are included with natural sciences. 

When the symbol # is shown, data do not include 
students at ISCED level 7, for which registration is 
not required. 


Table 10. Private enrolment and public 
expenditure on education 


Private enrolment as percentage of total enrolment. 
Enrolment in private schools, at the level specified, 
expressed as a percentage of the total enrolment at 
the same level. Government-aided schools are con- 
sidered as private if they are privately managed. For 
secondary education, data referto general education 
only. 

Public expenditure on education as percentage of GNP. 
Total public expenditure on education expressed as 
a percentage of the Gross National Product. 

The symbol 4 is shown when total public expen- 
diture on education refers to expenditure of the 
Ministry of Education only. 

Public expenditure on education as percentage of gov- 
ernment expenditure. Total public expenditure on 
education expressed as a percentage of total gov- 
ernment expenditure. 

The symbol 4 is shown when total public expen- 
diture on education refers to expenditure of the Min- 
istry of Education only. 

Average annual growth rate of public expenditure on 
education. The average annual growth rate between 
1990 and 1996 refers to the growth of total public 
expenditure on education in constant prices (data 
are deflated by using the implicit gross domestic 
product (GDP) deflator); it has been computed 
by fitting a trend line to the logarithmic values of 
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data on expenditure (actual or estimated) for each 
year of the period. 

Current expenditure as percentage of total. Public 
current expenditure on education, expressed as a 
percentage of total public expenditure on education. 


Table 11. Public current ex penditure 
on education 


Teachers emoluments as percentage of total current 
expenditure. Expenditure on emoluments of teach- 
ing staff expressed as a percentage of total public 
current expenditure on education. 

The symbol 4 is shown when the indicator refers 
to the emoluments of total personnel (administrative 
staff, teaching staff and other personnel). 

Percentage distribution of current expenditure by 
level. Public current expenditure by level, expressed 
as a percentage of total public current expenditure 
on education. The total may not add to 100 due to 
expenditure on 'other types of education’ and/or 
expenditure not distributed by level of education. 

Current expenditure per pupil (or student) as a per- 
centage of GNP per capita. Public current expen- 
diture per pupil (or student), at each level of edu- 
cation, expressed as a percentage of GNP per capita. 
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When the symbol ./. is shown, data for secondary 
education are included with pre-primary and pri- 
mary education. 


Data sources 


Population and demographic indicators: United 
Nations Population Division database (1998 revi- 
sion). 

GNP and GNP per capita: World Bank, World Devel- 
opment Indicators 1999. 

Illiteracy: Estimates and projections by the UNESCO 
Institute for Statistics based on actual country data 
supplied by the United Nations Statistics Division or 
drawn from national publications. 

Education, culture and communication: UNESCO 
Institute for Statistics. 

Main telephone lines and personal computers: Inter- 
national Telecommunication Union (ITU), "World 
Telecommunication Indicators Database". 

Internet Hosts: Network Wizards, Réseaux IP Euro- 
péens. 

Non-agricultural, economically active population: 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations (FAO) (1999 revision). 
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Table 1 
Population and GNP 


Population GNP per capita 
Average P Life Total Total Average 
suse Dependency:ratio expect- fertility mortality anyal PPP 
Country or territory growth Ae —————— —— Per- ancy rate rate growth ^ (Inter- 
Total rate 6-14 Age Age centage  atbirth (births per (per 1,000 rate national 
(000) (%) (000) 0-14 65 and over urban (years) woman) live births) US$ (%) dollars) 
1997 1990-97 1997 1997 1997 1997 1997 1997 1997 1997 1990-97 1997 
Africa 
Algeria 29 394 24 6501 65 6 56 69 3.8 44 1500 —1.6 4250 
Angola 11715 3.5 2 901 97 6 31 46 6.8 125 260 —10.0 820 
Benin 5 629 27 1471 94 6 38 53 5.8 88 380 1.7 1260 
Botswana 1541 2.7 379 79 5 60 47 44 59 3310 1.3 7430 
Burkina Faso 11 001 2.8 2 770 95 5 16 44 6.6 99 250 0.8 1000 
Burundi 6 362 2.2 1599 92 5 8 42 6.3 119 140 —5.9 620 
Cameroon 13 924 2.8 3 320 84 7 45 55 5.3 74 620 -3.3 1770 
Cape Verde 399 2.2 92 74 8 54 69 3.6 56 1090 1.0 2950 
Central African Republic 3 420 2.2 814 81 7 39 45 4.9 98 320 —1.0 1310 
Chad 7 086 3.0 1738 91 7 22 47 6.1 112 230 1.0 950 
Comoros 640 2.8 160 82 5 30 59 4.8 76 400 -3.1 1530 
Congo 2 709 2.9 661 91 7 58 49 6.1 90 670 -2.9 1290 
Côte d'lvoire 14 064 2. 3 581 84 5 43 47 5.1 87 710 0.9 1690 
Dem. Rep. of the Congo 47 987 3.6 11878 96 6 29 51 6.4 90 110 —9.6 760 
Djibouti 617 2.6 141 74 5 82 50 5.3 106 " 
Egypt 64 731 2.0 14494 63 7 45 66 34 51 1 200 2.8 3080 
Equatorial Guinea 420 2.6 97 82 7 42 50 5.6 108 1060 12.1 
Eritrea 3 433 2.5 819 84 5 17 51 5.7 91 230 29 1040 
Ethiopia 58 218 2.8 14241 90 6 15 43 6.3 116 110 2.2 500 
Gabon 1137 2.8 236 72 11 50 52 5.4 87 4120 -0.1 6560 
Gambia 1 189 3.7 255 72 5 29 47 5.2 122 340 -0.6 1440 
Ghana 18 656 3.0 4586 84 6 36 60 5.2 66 390 1.4 1610 
Guinea 7 325 3.5 1 831 86 5 29 47 5.5 124 550 2.7 1790 
Guinea-Bissau 1136 2.2 259 80 8 22 45 5.8 130 230 1.0 
Kenya 28 446 2.7 7 471 86 6 29 52 4.5 66 340 -0.3 1160 
Lesotho 2016 2.3 447 72 7 24 56 4.8 93 680 2.5 2490 
Liberia 2402 —1.0 722 106 6 45 47 6.3 116 
Libyan Arab Jamahiriya 5210 24 1271 70 5 85 70 3.8 28 
Madagascar 14620 3.3 3314 84 6 26 58 5.4 83 250 —1.6 900 
Malawi 10 067 1.1 2510 94 5 13 39 6.8 138 210 0.8 700 
Mali 10 436 2.4 2619 95 7 27 53 6.6 118 260 0.3 720 
Mauritania 2461 2.8 586 83 6 51 54 5.5 92 440 1.5 1650 
Mauritius 1133 1.0 178 39 9 41 71 1.9 16 3 870 3.7 9230 
Morocco 26 890 1.7 5 481 55 7 52 67 3.1 51 1260 0.2 3210 
Mozambique 18 443 3.8 4 380 86 6 34 45 6.3 114 140 2.6 690 
Namibia 1622 2.7 375 77 7 36 52 4.9 65 2110 1.31 5100 
Niger 9 764 3.4 2 428 98 5 18 49 6.8 115 200 mi 830 
Nigeria 103 898 2.6 25263 83 6 40 50 5.2 81 280 0.7 860 
Rwanda 5 962 —2.2 1522 90 5 6 41 6.2 124 210 —5.7 650 
Sao Tome and Principe 138 2.2 oe ES E 43 Lus T" CM 290 —1.7 m 
Senegal 8772 2.6 2 131 86 5 44 52 5.6 63 540 0.0 1690 
Seychelles 75 1.1 "S WA RT 54 bh dee E 6910 1.7 WA 
Sierra Leone 4420 1.5 1 028 83 6 33 37 6.1 170 160 —5.7 410 
Somalia 8 821 1.8 2176 96 5 26 47 7.3 122 
South Africa 38 760 1.9 7 991 59 6 49 55 3.3 59 3210 -0.2 7190 
Sudan 27 718 2.0 6 597 73 5 31 55 4.6 71 290 3.7 1370 
Swaziland 925 3.0 220 81 5 31 60 4.7 65 1520 —0.6 3690 
Togo 4 284 2.9 1056 91 6 31 49 6.1 84 340 —1.2 1460 
Tunisia 8211 1.8 1864 53 9 62 70 2.6 30 2110 20 25050 
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Country or territory 


Uganda 


United Rep. of Tanzania 


Zambia 
Zimbabwe 


America, North 


Antigua and Barbuda 
Bahamas 

Barbados 

Belize 

British Virgin Islands 
Canada 


Costa Rica 

Cuba 

Dominica 
Dominican Republic 
El Salvador 
Grenada 


Guatemala 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Jamaica 

Mexico 

Netherlands Antilles 


Nicaragua 

Panama 

Saint Kitts and Nevis 
Saint Lucia 


Saint Vincent and the Grenadines 


Trinidad and Tobago 
United States 


America, South 


Argentina 
Bolivia 
Brazil 
Chile 
Colombia 
Ecuador 


Guyana 
Paraguay 
Peru 
Suriname 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 


Asia 


Afghanistan 
Armenia 
Azerbaijan 
Bahrain 


0 
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Population GNP per capita 

Average ; Life Total Total Average 
annual Dependency:ratio expect- fertility mortality anial PPP 
growth Age Per- ancy rate rate growth (Inter- 
Total rate 6-14 Age Age centage atbirth (births per (per 1,000 rate national 
(000) (%) (000) 0-14 65 and over urban (years) woman) live births) US$ (%) dollars) 
1997 1990-97 1997 1997 1997 1997 1997 1997 1997 1997 1990-97 1997 
20 000 2.8 5157 103 5 13 40 7.1 107 330 44 1160 
31 417 3.0 7 850 89 5 24 48 5.5 82 210 0.9 620 
8 585 2.5 2275 96 5 43 40 5.6 82 370 —0.9 910 
11215 1.9 2810 79 5 32 44 3.8 69 720 —0.7 2240 
66 0.6 "T ER ee 36 "m ds "- 7 380 1.8 8650 
291 1.9 51 48 8 86 74 2.6 16 —2.0 es 
267 0.5 37 34 17 47 76 1.5 12 as -0.9 za 
224 2.6 52 75 8 47 75 3.7 29 2670 0.3 4080 
20 2.9 zs yA ja 56 T. xs un WA iss a 
30 261 1.2 3 667 29 18 77 79 1.6 6 19640 0.8 21750 
3 748 3.0 751 55 8 49 76 2.8 12 2 680 2.3 6510 
11 068 0.6 1510 32 13 76 76 1.6 9 - zn e 
71 —0.1 - te E 69 2 yA - 3 040 0.7 4020 
8 097 1.9 1 636 56 7 62 71 2.8 34 1750 3.5 4690 
5911 2-1 1233 62 8 45 69 3.2 32 1810 3.5 2860 
93 0.3 36 3 140 1.3 4760 
10519 2.7 2 601 86 7 39 64 4.9 46 1580 1.5 4060 
7 820 1.8 1973 78 7 32 54 4.4 68 380 -44 1260 
5 981 3.0 1 443 80 6 44 69 4.3 35 740 1.0 2260 
2516 0.9 480 53 12 54 75 25 22 1 550 0.8 3330 
94 281 1.8 19094 57 7 73 72 2.8 81 3 700 0.2 8110 
211 1.7 32 39 11 69 75 2.2 14 wA WA 
4679 2.9 1139 83 6 62 68 4.4 43 410 1.6 1820 
2 722 1.8 522 52 9 56 74 2.6 21 3 080 3.0 6890 
39 —0.9 34 6 260 4.0 7770 
148 1.4 37 3510 2.8 5030 
112 0.8 aa m i 48 ES zs za 2420 1.8 4060 
1277 0.7 242 43 10 72 74 1.7 15 4 250 0.5 6460 
271 772 1.0 35798 34 19 76 77 2.0 7 29 080 1.7 29080 
35 671 1.3 5 978 46 10 88 73 2.6 22 8 950 4.2 10100 
7774 2.4 1734 72 4 61 61 44 66 970 2.0 2810 
163 700 1.5 30764 47 5 78 67 2.3 42 4790 1.9 6350 
14 625 1.6 2505 46 7 84 75 2.4 13 4 820 6.4 12240 
40 043 2.0 7 798 55 5 78 70 2.8 30 2180 2.6 6570 
11 937 2.2 2 478 59 4 59 70 3.1 46 1570 0.9 4700 
843 0.8 158 49 4 35 64 2.3 58 800 12.9 2800 
5088 2.7 1188 74 3 52 70 4.2 39 2 000 0.0 3860 
24 367 1.8 5 032 58 5 71 68 3.0 45 2610 46 4580 
412 0.4 86 54 5 49 70 2.2 29 1320 -0.5 i 
3 265 0.7 475 40 13 90 74 24 18 6 130 $5 9110 
22 777 2.2 4 729 59 4 86 72 3.0 21 3 480 -0.2 8660 
20 893 5.1 4 309 76 5 20 45 6.9 152 oe - = 
3 551 0.0 641 42 12 69 70 1.7 26 560 —10.7 2540 
7642 0.9 1471 49 10 56 70 2.0 36 510 —16.0 1520 

583 2.5 103 46 4 90 78 2.9 17 2.6 
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Table 1 (continued) 


Population GNP per capita 
Average P Life Total Total Average 
suse Dependency:ratio expect- fertility mortality anyal PPP 
Country or territory growth Ae —————— —— Per- ancy rate rate growth ^ (Inter- 
Total rate 6-14 Age Age centage  atbirth (births per (per 1,000 rate national 
(000) (%) (000) 0-14 65 and over urban (years) woman) live births) US$ (%) dollars) 
1997 1990-97 1997 1997 1997 1997 1997 1997 1997 1997 1990—97 1997 
Bangladesh 122 650 1.6 29385 65 5 18 58 3.1 79 360 3.3 1090 
Bhutan 1945 2.0 448 80 7 6 61 5.5 63 430 2.0 
Brunei Darussalam 308 2.6 60 54 6 69 76 2.8 10 ge —2.1 ie 
Cambodia 10 478 2.8 2 545 78 6 20 53 4.6 103 300 2.7 1290 
China 1 244 202 1.1 200716 38 9 30 70 1.8 41 860 10.0 3070 
Hong Kong SAR 6511 1.9 777 26 14 95 78 1.3 6 25 200 3.3 24350 
Cyprus 763 1.7 116 38 18 54 78 2.0 9 2.6 
Dem. People's Rep. of Korea 22 981 1.7 3 468 40 7 61 72 2.1 22 ae d "T 
Georgia 5 121 —0.9 735 36 18 58 78 1.9 20 860 —14.9 1980 
India 966 192 1.8 195895 57 8 27 63 8.1 72 370 4.3 1660 
Indonesia 203 380 15 38817 50 7 35 65 2.6 48 1110 5.9 3390 
Iran, Islamic Republic of 64 628 2.0 16414 71 7 59 69 2.8 35 1780 19 5690 
Iraq 21 180 2.8 5 094 T 6 75 62 5.3 95 " = " 
Israel 5 860 3.3 986 46 16 91 78 2:7 8 16 180 2.6 17680 
Japan 126 038 0.3 12105 22 23 78 80 1.4 4 38 160 1.4 24 400 
Jordan 6 126 4.1 1448 78 5 71 70 4.9 26 1520 2.8 3350 
Kazakhstan 16 373 -0.3 2 981 45 11 60 68 2.3 35 1350 -7.4 3530 
Kuwait 1 732 -3.0 412 62 3 97 76 2.9 12 17.5 
Kyrgyzstan 4619 0.7 990 63 10 39 68 3.2 40 480 -9.7 2180 
Lao People's Dem. Rep 5032 2.8 1204 85 6 21 53 5.8 93 400 3.9 1300 
Lebanon 3 143 3.0 610 56 9 88 70 2.7 29 3 350 49 6090 
Macau 450 2.7 71 36 10 99 78 1.4 10 xd - ET 
Malaysia 20 983 2.3 4 182 58 7 54 72 3.2 11 4 530 58 7730 
Maldives 263 2.9 68 86 7 27 65 5.4 50 1 180 43 3340 
Mongolia 2 537 2.0 590 63 7 61 66 2.6 51 390 —1.4 1490 
Myanmar 43 936 1.2 8 267 46 7 26 60 2.4 79 -" WA " 
Nepal 22 316 2.5 5 330 78 7 10 57 4.5 83 220 2.2. 1090 
Oman 2 305 3.7 587 87 5 76 71 5.9 25 ass -0.4 a 
Pakistan 144 047 2.7 33691 78 6 34 64 5.0 74 500 2.0 1580 
Palestinian Auton. Territories 996 6.5 ds = tee 94 71 7.3 24 
Philippines 71 430 24 15494 64 6 54 68 3.6 36 1 200 16 3670 
Qatar 569 2.3 92 38 2 91 72 3.7 17 kc —5.3 iss 
Republic of Korea 45 731 0.9 6 219 32 8 81 72 1.7 10 10 550 6.0 13430 
Saudi Arabia 19 479 2.8 4 409 74 5 83 71 5.8 23 7150 —2.5 10540 
Singapore 3 427 1.8 430 31 9 100 £r 1.7 5 32 810 6.7 29230 
Sri Lanka 18 274 1.0 3 244 43 10 22 73 2.1 18 800 4.0 2460 
Syrian Arab Republic 14 948 2.7 3915 81 6 52 69 4.0 33 1120 3.3 3000 
Tajikistan 5925 1.6 1445 78 8 32 67 4.2 57 330 —16.1 1100 
Thailand 59 736 1.0 10098 39 8 20 69 1.7 29 2740 5.9 6490 
Turkey 63 403 18 11142 46 8 69 69 2.5 45 3 130 23 6470 
Turkmenistan 4 233 2.1 958 69 7 45 65 3.6 55 640 —14.6 1410 
United Arab Emirates 2 307 2.7 425 43 3 84 75 34 16 —3.8 
Uzbekistan 23 212 1.8 5 346 69 8 41 68 3.4 44 1020 —b5.6 ES 
Viet Nam 76 387 2.0 16199 60 9 19 67 2.6 38 310 6.1 1590 
Yemen 16 290 5.0 4005 96 5 34 58 7.6 80 270 -1.5 720 
Europe 
Albania 3 132 —0.7 571 48 9 37 73 2.5 30 760 2.2. 2170 
Austria 8 099 0.7 871 26 22 64 77 1.4 6 27 920 1.0 22010 
Belarus 10 351 0.1 1446 31 20 71 68 1.4 23 2150 -6.0 4820 
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Country or territory 


Belgium 


Bosnia and Herzegovina 


Bulgaria 
Croatia 

Czech Republic 
Denmark 


Estonia 
Finland 
France 
Germany 
Greece 
Hungary 


Iceland 
Ireland 

Italy 

Latvia 
Lithuania 
Luxembourg 


Malta 
Monaco 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Poland 
Portugal 


Republic of Moldova 
Romania 

Russian Federation 
San Marino 
Slovakia 

Slovenia 


Spain 
Sweden 
Switzerland 


The FYR of Macedonia 


Ukraine 


United Kingdom 
Yugoslavia 


Oceania 


Australia 
Cook Islands 
Fiji 

Kiribati 

New Zealand 


Papua New Guinea 
Samoa 

Solomon Islands 
Tonga 

Tuvalu 

Vanuatu 


0 


rld education indicators 


Population GNP per capita 

Average ; Life Total Total Average 
annual Dependency:ratio expect- fertility mortality one PPP 
growth Age Per- ancy rate rate growth (Inter- 
Total rate 6-14 Age Age centage  atbirth (births per (per 1,000 rate national 
(000) (%) (000) 0-14 65 and over urban (years) woman) live births) US$ (%) dollars) 
1997 1990—97 1997 1997 1997 1997 1997 1997 1997 1997 1990—97 1997 
10 127 0.3 1 084 27 24 97 77 1.6 7 26730 1.3 23090 
3 520 —2.8 491 29 12 41 73 1.4 15 a ie zs 
8 393 —0.5 977 26 23 68 71 1.2 17 1170 -20 3870 
4 484 —0.1 529 27 20 56 73 1.6 10 4 060 2.7 4930 
10 301 0.0 1172 26 19 65 74 1.2 6 5240 —0.3 10380 
5256 0.3 522 26 23 85 76 1.7 7 34 890 2.5 23450 
1447 —1.2 195 29 20 73 69 1.3 19 3 360 -28 5090 
5141 0.4 581 28 22 63 77 1.7 6 24 790 0.9 19660 
58 472 0.4 6 878 29 24 75 78 1.7 6 26 300 1.0 22210 
82 057 0.5 8 323 24 23 87 77 1.3 5 28 280 0.7 21170 
10 569 0.5 1077 24 25 59 78 1.3 8 11640 1.0 12540 
10 156 —0.3 1 106 26 21 65 71 1.4 10 4510 0.2 6970 
274 1.0 39 37 18 92 79 2.1 5 ga 0.4 ue 
3 658 0.6 524 34 17 58 76 1.9 7 17 790 5.6 17420 
57 377 0.1 5079 21 25 67 78 1.2 7 20 170 1.0 20100 
2 461 —1.2 333 29 21 78 68 1.3 18 2 430 -7.3 3970 
3 705 —0.1 509 31 19 72 70 1.4 21 2 260 -7.1 4140 

417 1.3 43 27 21 89 77 1.7 7 0.2 
381 1.1 50 32 16 89 77 1.9 8 9 330 3.0 13380 
33 1.2 = e jas 100 bes E E " iss T" 
15614 0.6 1707 27 20 89 78 1.5 6 25 830 1.9 21300 
4 396 0.5 501 30 24 73 78 1.9 5 36 100 3.8 24260 
38 693 0.2 5 493 32 17 64 73 1.5 15 3 590 42 6510 
9 864 0.0 1027 25 22 36 15 1.4 9 11010 2.0 14180 
4 376 0.0 727 39 15 52 68 1.8 29 460 —10.8 1450 
22 549 -0.4 2970 28 18 56 70 1.2 23 1410 -0.1 4270 
147 656 —0.1 20 604 29 18 76 67 1.3 18 2 680 -7.9 4280 
26 1.4 i " ies 94 WA : e Ya - "x 
5372 0.3 748 32 16 59 78 1. 11 3 680 0.3 7860 
1995 0.6 230 25 18 51 74 1. 7 9 840 4.2 119880 
39 613 0.1 3 843 22 24 76 78 1.2 7 14 490 1.3 15690 
8 856 0.5 991 29 27 83 79 1.6 5 26210 0.2 19010 
7 250 0.8 764 26 21 61 79 1.5 6 43 060 —0.5 26580 
1987 0.6 291 36 14 60 73 2.1 23 1100 —2.1 3180 
51 062 —0.2 6 574 29 21 70 69 1.4 19 1040 —12.6 2170 
58 544 0.2 6 825 30 25 89 77 1.7 7 20 870 1.9 20710 

10 628 0.7 1420 32 18 57 73 1.8 18 

18 333 1.2 2 364 32 18 85 78 1.8 6 20 650 24 19510 
19 0.6 m Pus we 60 2s m iis - E T 
786 1.1 162 54 7 41 73 2.7 20 2 460 0.4 3860 
80 1.4 T ees m 36 s ges a 910 -0.6 m 
3 761 1.6 517 35 18 86 77 2.0 7 15 830 1.2 15780 
4 499 2.3 994 68 5 16 58 4.6 61 930 2.5 T 
172 1.0 39 68 7 21 71 4.2 23 1140 0.7 3570 
404 3.3 98 82 5 17 72 4.9 23 870 1.0 2270 

98 0.3 41 1810 1.4 
11 2.9 E ge ES 47 T sss za Ae a B 
177 2.5 43 80 7 19 67 4.3 39 1340 -3.5 3230 
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Table 2 


Literacy, culture and communication 


Literacy Culture and communication 
Estimated number of Estimated Daily Main 
adult illiterates adult illiteracy rate (%) news- tele- 
Country or territory papers Radio Television phone Number 
1990 1997 1997 (copies) receivers receivers lines of PCs 
Total Total Age 15 and over Age 15-24 1996 1997 
(000) %F (000) %F Total M F Total M F per 1,000 inhabitants 
Africa 
Algeria 6606 64 6511 66 35.8 24.5 47.3 13.7 8.7 19.0 38 242 105 48 4 
Angola HE Dum EE Se iis i s WA ET 11 54 13 5 1 
Benin 1731 60 1895 64 63.6 47.9 78.5 46.1 26.0 66.0 2 110 11 6 1 
Botswana 221 49 221 47 25.4 28.0 22.9 13.1 17.3 8.9 27 154 20 56 10 
Burkina Faso 3978 56 4542 57 78.7 68.9 88.1 68.6 57.3 80.0 1 34 9 3 1 
Burundi 1839 62 1876 60 55.2 45.7 63.9 40.3 37.1 43.4 3 69 4 2 
Cameroon 2371 63 2158 63 27.6 20.6 344 76 7.0 82 7 163 32 5 2 
Cape Verde 70 72 67 73 28.1 17.3 36.3 12.8 9.2 162 = 183 4 83 0 
Central African Republic 1113 63 1119 64 57.4 43.8 69.7 37.0 26.8 46.7 2 83 5 3 
Chad 1795 63 1907 65 49.7 36.0 62.9 m - we 0 236 1 1 - 
Comoros 129 59 151 59 42.3 37.2 49.2 34.1 28.3 40.0 = 141 2 9 0 
Congo 397 67 334 68 22.9 15.3 30.0 3.6 2.7 45 8 126 12 8 
Côte d'Ivoire 4040 56 4434 56 56.6 48.1 65.7 39.0 327 454 17 161 64 10 4 
Dem. Rep. of the Congo "e "n SE x = 3 376 135 0 sae 
Djibouti 173 63 187 65 51.9 37.8 65.0 T na ite = 84 45 13 7 
Egypt 17905 62 19162 62 47.1 35.2 59.3 32.5 24.9 40.7 38 317 119 53 7 
Equatorial Guinea 54 74 48 78 19.9 9.2 29.9 40 19 6.1 5 428 10 9 
Eritrea 100 0 6 
Ethiopia 18850 55 20361 54 64.7 58.7 70.9 49.6 47.7 51.7 2 202 6 3 "S 
Gabon 259 64 233 66 33.8 23.9 432 M - WA 30 183 55 33 7 
Gambia 397 55 468 56 66.5 59.3 73.4 47.2 38.7 55.4 2 165 4 21 3 
Ghana 3442 65 3345 66 32.2 22.5 41.6 11.3 7.7 14.9 14 236 93 6 2 
Guinea 2084 61 2159 62 62.3 48.0 76.1 " ys E = 49 12 3 3 
Guinea-Bissau 407 64 419 67 64.5 44.5 83.4 46.5 21.7 70.7 5 43 - 7 
Kenya 3495 68 3224 68 20.6 13.1 27.9 61 47 75 9 108 26 10 3 
Lesotho 223 25 219 21 18.1 296 7.4 10.4 19.0 1.8 8 52 27 10 
Liberia 834 63 641 66 53.1 35.8 70.7 33.8 17.5 50.8 16 329 29 3 
Libyan Arab Jamahiriya 773 7 721 75 23.0 11.1 36.2 46 03 91 14 259 140 m m 
Madagascar ku! Ue sep emm i ks si ES is E 5 209 22 3 1 
Malawi 2370 69 2270 69 42.7 27.5 574 31.4 20.6 42.4 3 258 = 4 
Mali 3475 56 3522 57 63.6 56.0 70.7 39.5 32.5 46.5 1 55 4 2 1 
Mauritania 710 59 819 60 59.5 48.7 69.9 50.6 40.3 60.9 1 146 25 5 ES 
Mauritius 149 63 139 61 16.7 12.9 20.4 67 71 63 76 371 228 197 79 
Morocco 8972 62 9581 63 53.9 40.5 67.1 35.7 25.6 46.1 27 247 115 51 3 
Mozambique 5259 63 5968 65 58.7 42.6 74.0 42.7 27.2 58.0 3 40 5 4 2 
Namibia 194 56 188 54 19.9 18.7 21.2 95 112 7.7 19 143 37 57 18 
Niger 3584 55 4321 55 85.7 78.2 92.9 79.1 70.1 88.0 0 70 13 2 0 
Nigeria 24390 61 23496 62 40.4 31.2 49.3 16.5 12.5 20.6 27 226 66 6 
Rwanda 1712 61 1226 61 38.3 30.3 46.0 20.0 17.2 22.8 0 101 0 ss 
Sao Tome and Principe Sil. gs "E SA = -" = - oe - 272 163 21 bus 
Senegal 2864 57 3151 58 65.4 55.4 75.2 52.3 43.1 61.7 5 141 41 13 11 
Seychelles 46 560 145 209 
Sierra Leone 1640 60 1660 62 66.7 52.5 80.0 5 253 12 4 
Somalia EA "p x e sae — = m 1 53 15 2 m 
South Africa 3991 54 3935 54 15.8 15.0 165 95 94 95 34 355 134 120 46 
Sudan 7328 63 7446 64 45.6 32.9 58.1 26.1 19.0 332 27 272 86 4 1 
Swaziland 115 57 117 56 22.4 21.1 23.6 11.0 11.6 10.3 27 168 23 27 T" 
Togo 1033 $67 1063 70 46.0 28.5 62.9 29.7 142 45.1 4 219 17 6 6 
Tunisia 2081 65 2025 67 32.6 21.7 43.5 8.7 3.6 13.9 31 224 100 71 9 


Number 
of Internet 
hosts 


1997 


per 
100,000 
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Country or territory 


Uganda 


United Rep. of Tanzania 


Zambia 
Zimbabwe 


America, North 


Antigua and Barbuda 
Bahamas 

Barbados 

Belize 

British Virgin Islands 
Canada 


Costa Rica 

Cuba 

Dominica 
Dominican Republic 
El Salvador 
Grenada 


Guatemala 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Jamaica 

Mexico 

Netherlands Antilles 


Nicaragua 

Panama 

Saint Kitts and Nevis 
Saint Lucia 
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Saint Vincent and the Grenadines 


Trinidad and Tobago 
United States 


America, South 


Argentina 
Bolivia 
Brazil 
Chile 
Colombia 
Ecuador 


Guyana 
Paraguay 
Peru 
Suriname 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 


Asia 


Afghanistan 
Armenia 
Azerbaijan 
Bahrain 


Literacy Culture and communication 
Estimated number of Estimated Daily Main Number 
adult illiterates adult illiteracy rate (%) news- tele- of Internet 
papers Radio Television phone Number hosts 
1990 1997 1997 (copies) receivers receivers lines of PCs 1997 
nud — Age 15 and over Age 15—24 1996 1997 " pe 
(000) %F (000) %F Total M F X Total M F per 1,000 inhabitants inhab. 
3724 66 3626 66 36.1 24.7 47.1 23.4 15.8 30.8 2 130 16 3 1 0 
4934 69 4676 69 27.5 17.4 37.2 10.7 7.3 142 2 280 3 3 2 0 
1174 68 1105 68 24.7 16.6 322 13.7 10.3 17.0 14 120 32 9 age 2 
1061 66 872 68 13.6 89 18.1 35 18 52 19 102 33 19 10 5 
ou. ae ET 91 542 463 i 275 
9 46 9 44 46 54 39 27 36 1.8 99 739 230 331 s 74 
199 888 285 406 57 9 
— 591 183 137 28 115 
— 470 218 ga “a - 
158 1 067 710 616 271 2773 
117 50 120 49 48 49 48 19 22 T6 88 261 140 156 79 
394 51 323 52 3.7 36 38 03 03 03 118 352 239 34 0 
kn mes a . — 647 78 za 107 
924 50 934 49 17.6 17.5 17.7 9.9 10.7 9.2 52 178 95 88 60 
831 59 853 59 22.7 19.7 256 12.7 11.8 13.6 48 465 677 61 3 
= 615 353 286 1 
1835 60 1949 61 33.4 25.8 41.0 22.2 15.7 28.8 33 79 61 41 3 6 
2321 54 2402 54 53.2 50.9 55.4 38.5 38.3 38.6 3 53 5 8 - 
841 51 925 50 27.1 27.1 27.2 18.0 19.5 16.5 55 410 95 39 - 1 
277 40 246 37 14.4 18.5 10.5 6.7 102 3.1 63 483 183 167 5 11 
6240 62 5901 62 9.6 7.4 11.6 3.5 28 4.2 97 329 272 98 38 44 
6 52 6 53 3.7 36 3.7 21 23 1.9 334 1031 328 1 
721 50 850 49 32.5 34.0 31.1 27.3 29.9 24.7 30 265 68 27 11 
170 53 162 53 8.8 82 95 3.6 32 40 62 299 187 134 37 
= 701 264 437 13 
m 746 213 250 9 
i a 9 690 163 184 sa 9 
25 68 19 70 21 13 29 0.2 0.2 0.2 123 533 333 191 20 72 
212 2116 806 635 401 7589 
963 54 881 52 34 34 35 1.5 17 1.3 123 681 223 191 39 56 
836 71 757 72 16.3 9.2 23.1 49 25 7.3 55 675 116 69 a 7 
18425 53 18070 51 15.9 15.8 16.0 8.3 10.1 6.5 40 434 223 104 26 72 
545 54 491 54 47 45 5.0 14 16 12 98 354 215 180 54 122 
2542 53 2402 52 9.1 90 9.1 3.6 42 29 46 524 115 133 30 25 
793 60 751 60 9.7 7.8 11.7 34 29 4.0 70 348 130 75 13 9 
15 65 11 66 19 13 24 02 02 02 50 498 55 65 8 
237 60 226 59 75 62 88 3.3 32 3.5 43 182 101 43 - 6 
1922 73 1781 74 11.2 6.0 162 3.8 21 55 84 273 126 68 12 14 
21 66 18 66 65 46 84 122 728 153 155 - 0 
77 46 62 44 25 29 2.) 08 1.0 05 293 603 239 233 22 315 
1323 55 1223 54 83 7.7 89 25 32 1.8 206 472 180 123 37 17 
6031 58 7936 60 65.3 50.8 80.6 48.0 33.0 63.8 6 132 13 3 0 
24 239 232 160 12 
Be x "M es es s e: A Fe sai 23 22 87 E 5 
60 55 56 56 13.8 10.2 19.2 22 23 21 117 580 472 261 86 58 
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Table 2 (continued) 


Literacy Culture and communication 
Estimated number of Estimated Daily Main Number 
adult illiterates adult illiteracy rate (%) news- tele- of Internet 
Country or territory papers Radio Television phone Number hosts 
1990 1997 1997 (copies) receivers receivers lines of PCs 1997 
Total Total Age 15 and over Age 15-24 1996 1997 " ps 
(000) %F (000) %F Total M F X Total M F per 1,000 inhabitants inhab. 
Bangladesh 39631 58 46085 58 60.6 49.5 72.2 51.1 40.6 62.1 9 50 6 — 
Bhutan 616 61 627 62 55.7 41.9 69.7 " - wee _ 19 6 3 0 
Brunei Darussalam 25 67 20 67 9.9 62 141 09 1.4 03 69 302 250 249 110 
Cambodia "e TE e e A" yA "T T 2 128 9 2 1 0 
China 192228 70 164335 72 17.8 9.7 26.3 31 1.4 49 45 335 321 57 6 1 
Hong Kong SAR 450 76 393 73 74 3.8 11.4 09 14 03 786 684 283 560 230 1043 
Cyprus 28 80 21 79 36 15 57 0.3 0.3 02 111 406 325 506 40 395 
Dem. People's Rep. of Korea Se at Bae us zaji ES ssi iss m ET 199 146 52 48 B 
Georgia RR. enn e s E sis ES E So - 590 502 121 8 
India 274097 61 284775 62 45.1 38.5 57.5 29.9 22.1 384 35 120 65 18 2 1 
Indonesia 23894 68 20656 69 14.9 9.4 20.4 29 21 38 23 155 68 24 8 5 
Iran, Islamic Republic of 11045 62 10326 63 26.6 19.3 34.1 74 46 10.3 26 263 71 101 24 0 
Iraq 5519 60 5798 60 47.4 37.0 58.1 30.4 24.0 372 20 229 83 32 m = 
Israel 196 73 190 74 45 24 66 0.5 0.4 0.6 288 524 288 453 188 1481 
Japan Fike. enun "e = se m ss de d 578 956 686 479 202 927 
Jordan 460 72 424 73 12.0 6.2 18.4 09 11 07 42 271 82 66 8 4 
Kazakhstan Eu. sis "TEES i -— = i. or 22 - 395 237 111 7 
Kuwait 305 47 217 54 20.1 17.7 22.6 89 95 84 377 678 505 238 87 234 
Kyrgyzstan eee. ge "M = s - = es E 15 113 45 76 3 
Lao People's Dem. Rep. Run xs "T es ER m = m 2 4 145 10 5 - 
Lebanon 327 72 322 73 154 8.8 21.5 5.7 33 841 141 907 375 179 32 36 
Macau 28 73 26 75 7.7 41 114 25 08 42 455 356 109 377 - 34 
Malaysia 2169 66 1936 66 14.8 9.7 18.8 32 32 31 163 434 172 201 48 154 
Maldives 7 49 6 49 4.2 42 43 12 13 10 19 129 28 68 12 20 
Mongolia 29 57 18 51 08 0.8 09 05 06 03 27 142 47 34 5 1 
Myanmar 5013 68 5015 65 16.3 11.5 21.1 9.8 9.0 10.9 10 96 6 5 = 
Nepal 7418 63 7997 64 61.9 44.2 79.4 43.9 26.4 62.5 11 38 6 7 1 
Oman 434 59 414 61 32.9 23.2 44.8 41 10 73 28 607 694 87 15 29 
Pakistan 43424 59 47193 61 57.0 43.0 72.2 39.9 26.1 55.0 21 94 22 18 3 1 
Palestinian Auton. Territories 
Philippines 2732 54 2405 52 54 52 57 17 19 15 82 161 52 29 14 6 
Qatar 81 27 83 27 20.0 20.3 19.1 63 86 3.9 161 450 404 250 106 33 
Republic of Korea 1302 80 958 81 27 10 43 02 02 02 20 039 348 447 152 267 
Saudi Arabia 3062 58 2963 59 259 179 371 8.6 53 120 59 321 262 117 44 0 
Singapore 262 75 227 76 85 44 129 04 06 02 324 744 388 492 362 1681 
Sri Lanka 1293 69 1202 68 9.2 60 122 3.6 33 40 29 211 84 19 4 4 
Syrian Arab Republic 2272 74 2390 76 28.2 18.4 432 148 54 244 20 278 70 88 2 = 
Tajikistan 55 78 36 76 1.0 0.55 15 0.2 0.2 0.2 21 143 3 38 0 
Thailand 2865 70 2304 69 53 33 7.2 13 08 1.8 64 234 254 81 20 24 
Turkey 8012 76 7399 77 166 7.5 259 445 16 7.3 110 178 330 248 21 55 
Turkmenistan BR yt ae. oes sg YA sas se wy bee = 289 194 86 0 
United Arab Emirates 392 29 422 28 26.0 27.0 23.8 11.3 154 64 170 355 134 362 87 84 
Uzbekistan he. enn d ce m - ds wa " "S 3 465 276 64 0 
Viet Nam 3881 72 3637 69 74 48 9.8 35 36 34 4 107 47 21 5 = 
Yemen 3993 69 4845 69 57.0 35.3 78.6 38.5 18.8 60.3 15 64 29 14 1 0 
Europe 
Albania ne. Ui sa Vue saa B? si ee WA is 37 259 129 28 ee 4 
Austria o wi EE es e " E - we 296 751 525 490 210 1339 
Belarus 57 79 41 74 05 03 07 02 02 02 173 292 243 223 7 
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Country or territory 


Belgium 

Bosnia and Herzegovina 
Bulgaria 

Croatia 

Czech Republic 
Denmark 


Estonia 
Finland 
France 
Germany 
Greece 
Hungary 


Iceland 
Ireland 

Italy 

Latvia 
Lithuania 
Luxembourg 


Malta 
Monaco 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Poland 
Portugal 


Republic of Moldova 
Romania 

Russian Federation 
San Marino 
Slovakia 

Slovenia 


Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

The FYR of Macedonia 
Ukraine 


United Kingdom 
Yugoslavia 


Oceania 


Australia 

Cook Islands 

Fiji 

Kiribati 

New Zealand 
Papua New Guinea 


Samoa 

Solomon Islands 
Tonga 

Tuvalu 

Vanuatu 
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Literacy Culture and communication 
Estimated number of Estimated Daily Main Number 
adult illiterates adult illiteracy rate (%) news- tele- of Internet 
papers Radio Television phone Number hosts 
1990 1997 1997 (copies) receivers receivers lines of PCs 1997 
Ftal Bel Age 15 and over Age 15-24 1996 1997 " pe 
(000) %F (000) %F Total M F Total M F per 1,000 inhabitants inhab 
161 797 466 471 237 1055 
EE. en "e "T $n ied zaa P E 152 267 0 86 sits 11 
194 70 132 69 19 12 26 04 03 05 254 537 394 319 29 81 
113 85 77 83 21 07 3.3 03 03 02 115 337 272 332 22 184 
254 803 531 318 83 552 
311 1145 594 636 361 3222 
174 698 418 324 15 1094 
455 1 498 622 556 311 9469 
218 946 595 576 174 607 
We. cuu "NE ya Ae m ey - xs: 311 948 567 551 256 1380 
412 78 291 75 33 17 48 03 03 02 153 475 240 514 44 266 
77 63 62 63 07 06 0.9 02 02 02 186 690 435 305 49 668 
535 950 358 613 292 6770 
ain ies "n - M ja m - et 149 697 402 410 241 1090 
1098 65 841 65 1.7 12 22 02 02 02 104 880 528 448 113 443 
4 56 4 56 02 02 02 02 02 02 247 715 496 304 8 288 
20 67 15 65 05 04 0.6 02 02 02 93 513 459 283 6 109 
328 683 391 671 695 1137 
31 49 27 48 88 94 8.3 1; 380 03 127 669 735 491 80 215 
251 1039 768 1014 s 326 
306 980 519 567 282 2506 
"M ae m = A E bes xx 590 917 462 622 361 6652 
119 60 91 56 03 #03 0.33 02 02 02 113 522 337 194 36 229 
999 66 738 68 9.0 62 116 02 02 02 75 306 336 406 75 430 
80 83 49 82 15 06 23 02 02 02 60 736 288 143 4 6 
529 77 401 76 22 11 33 05 05 04 298 319 233 167 9 60 
859 76 635 73 05 03 07 02 02 02 105 417 410 182 32 103 
71 610 360 686 M 837 
x 184 581 488 259 56 270 
7 58 6 57 04 03 04 02 02 02 199 403 356 362 188 977 
1175 7 898 71 27 16 3.7 02 03 02 99 331 409 400 121 496 
445 932 519 679 350 3936 
331 979 457 647 386 2609 
21 206 257 205 ET 25 
54 882 353 184 6 27 
331 1443 521 545 244 1687 
106 296 259 205 46 
296 1391 564 510 365 3630 
je aad Sh: aed i oe ace iid E E 105 711 193 268 10 
51 63 43 63 8.2 5.9 10.6 12 11 13 51 636 27 91 12 
E Naas SA - m - : " Bs — 212 15 31 E - 
i. VR sel dee E ee ae 216 997 512 489 266 4500 
731 64 722 65 26.3 18.0 353 15 91 9 1 
85 1035 61 49 = 
ia 141 6 19 " 4 
72 619 21 EE 6 743 
= 384 - 47 - 
= 350 14 27 26 
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Table 3 
Enrolment in pre-primary education and access to schooling 


Pre-primary education Access to schooling 
Gross enrolment Apparent intake rate School life expectancy 
Country or territory A ratio (95) in primary education (96) (expected number of years of formal schooling) 
e 

Pup Total Total Male Female Total Male Female Total Male Female 

1996 1990 1996 1996 1990 1996 1990 1996 1990 1996 
Africa 
Algeria 4-5 - 2 2 2 101 103 99 10.3 10.8 eo 114 se 104 
Angola 5 54 " EN T 
Benin 3-5 3 3 3 3 80 95 65 $e das sis " fe me 
Botswana - - - - 114 116 112 10.4 11.3 10.1 11.1 10.6 11.4 
Burkina Faso 4-6 1 2 2 2 43 53 34 2.6 3.3 2.0 
Burundi 4-6 
Cameroon 4-5 13 10 
Cape Verde 5-6 = 
Central African Republic 3-5 6 ts 
Chad 3-5 1 1 0 74 91 57 3.9 
Comoros 4-6 m a - za » m " 
Congo 3-5 3 m es ii 87 91 83 
Côte d'Ivoire 3-5 1 2 3 2 70 79 61 
Dem. Rep. of the Congo 3-5 "T" YA ie EY es d d n " " x i "m 
Djibouti 4—5 1 1 1 1 35 m E" i 3.4 " 3.9 x 2.8 
Egypt 4-5 6 9 9 9 90 93 85 
Eguatorial Guinea 3-5 - m 2 s A - ue. a «s s M i 
Eritrea 5-6 4 4 4 42 46 38 ane 4.3 ai 4.9 NE 3.7 
Ethiopia 4-6 2 1 1 1 82 105 58 
Gabon 3-5 - ER i. 
Gambia 5-6 95 105 85 
Ghana 4-5 - 
Guinea 4—6 3 3 3 41 47 36 
Guinea-Bissau 4—6 
Kenya 3-5 34 35 35 35 A - te E ET ar fe: ic esa 
Lesotho - - - - - 103 102 103 9.7 9.6 8.7 8.9 10.8 10.4 
Liberia 4-5 
Libyan Arab Jamahiriya 4-5 ee 
Madagascar 3-5 5 4 5 102 102 102 
Malawi = = = 
Mali +3-6 2 2 2 42 49 35 2.1 ma 2.7 ae 1.4 
Mauritania 3-5 E S ai E" 92 95 89 
Mauritius 3-4 56 104 104 104 110 110 111 
Morocco 5-6 66 68 92 44 92 100 84 " pes " DM ims “ae 
Mozambique 6 = = = = 69 77 61 bee 3.7 ed 4.3 we 3.0 
Namibia 6 14 11 10 11 117 118 117 . 129 
Niger 4-6 1 1 1 1 32 38 25 2.3 
Nigeria 3-5 
Rwanda 4-6 
Sao Tome and Principe 3-6 - 
Senegal 4-6 2 2 2 2 74 77 71 
Seychelles 4-5 
Sierra Leone 3-4 
Somalia 4-5 ET E B fe iii i s ui i m As "m " 
South Africa 5 19 35 35 35 53 wA ya 13.3 141 13.2 141 13.4 141 
Sudan *4—5 18 23 27 19 66 73 59 "T i "S dn m ae 
Swaziland 3-5 17 - ES i 112 113 111 10.7 11.6 11.0 12.0 10.4 11.3 
Togo 3-5 3 2 3 2 128 141 115 8.9 aa 11.4 " 6.4 
Tunisia 3-5 8 11 12 11 102 103 101 10.6 Ji 11.3 " 9.8 
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Pre-primary education Access to schooling 
Gross enrolment Apparent intake rate School life expectancy 

Country or territory ratio (95) in primary education (%) (expected number of years of formal schooling) 

Age 

group Total Total Male Female Total Male Female Total Male Female 

1996 1990 1996 1996 1990 1996 1990 1996 1990 1996 
Uganda $3 x me 
United Rep. of Tanzania 4-6 at ite m ja 74 76 73 ii m sss m ET s 
Zambia 3-6 E i " xe - ies - ET 7.8 e 8.3 m 7.2 
Zimbabwe *5-6 129 130 127 - ae as 
America, North 
Antigua and Barbuda 3-4 us € a " T = 
Bahamas 3-4 9 9 9 109 97 121 
Barbados 3-4 bes vai n 7 
Belize 3-4 24 27 26 28 
British Virgin Islands 3-5 = " m a a “i = px T M ee - " 
Canada 4-5 60 64 64 64 s E m 16.9 16.8 165 16.5 17.4 174 
Costa Rica 5 61 71 71 70 102 102 102 9.6 10.1 oe i xe 
Cuba 5 101 88 88 87 103 xs ES 12.1 za 11.6 " 12.5 
Dominica n 
Dominican Republic *3-5 iis 33 33 33 is es “ak oe i ie m ix - 
El Salvador 4-6 21 40 39 42 127 129 125 = 9.8 m 9.7 " 9.9 
Grenada 3-5 - - i m bus ie is m a 
Guatemala 5-6 26 35 35 34 113 117 109 
Haiti 3-5 34 is 2 T yaa Bs s - 
Honduras 4-6 13 14 13 14 129 ae is 8.7 s WA a YA 
Jamaica 3-5 78 fe ve xis - vw " 10.9 za 10.8 "t 11.0 
Mexico 4-5 64 73 72 74 115 115 115 106 11.2 
Netherlands Antilles 4-5 
Nicaragua 3-6 12 23 23 24 132 133 130 
Panama 5 53 76 nt i RS 
Saint Kitts and Nevis 
Saint Lucia 
Saint Vincent and the Grenadines WA - gs me a " m " 
Trinidad and Tobago 3-4 9 $8 EE ES 89 90 88 T En n ES ES ET 
United States 3-5 63 70 71 70 € = ES 155 159 15.1 15.5 159 164 
America, South 
Argentina 3-5 50 54 53 56 117 117 117 za 
Bolivia 4-5 32 " " " m " - 9.9 = 
Brazil 4-6 48 58 i is 147 -— za 104 11.1 yai - " WA 
Chile 5 82 98 97 98 103 104 102 12.0 12.6 n 12.7 . 12.5 
Colombia 3-5 13 33 33 34 140 142 137 9.0 10.0 
Ecuador 5 42 56 55 56 133 134 132 
Guyana 4-5 69 89 89 89 96 97 95 m 9.9 m 9.8 E 9.9 
Paraguay +5 27 61 51 71 122 123 121 86 10.0 87 10.0 8.4 10.0 
Peru 3-5 30 36 36 37 124 124 123 . 124 
Suriname 4-5 e" aa s sa " m e 
Uruguay 3-5 43 45 44 46 99 98 100 - 
Venezuela 3-5 41 44 44 45 103 105 102 10.8 
Asia 
Afghanistan 3-6 in ES ise ie a 
Armenia 3-6 37 26 20 32 90 ET see 
Azerbaijan *3-5 20 19 21 18 106 108 104 NT P T ae - 
Bahrain 3-5 27 33 33 32 100 101 99 13.5 » 13.3 ES 13.8 
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Table 3 (continued) 


Pre-primary education Access to schooling 
Gross enrolment Apparent intake rate School life expectancy 
Country or territory A ratio (95) in primary education (96) (expected number of years of formal schooling) 
e 
Pup Total Total! Male Female Total Male Female Total Male Female 
1996 | 1990 1996 1996 1990 1996 1990 1996 1990 1996 
Bangladesh 5 p 5.1 - 5.9 i 4.2 
Bhutan 5 - bee 
Brunei Darussalam 3-5 47 53 53 53 100 m " 
Cambodia 3-5 5 5 5 5 133 139 127 
China 3-6 23 29 29 28 108 107 109 
Hong Kong SAR 3-5 80 83 82 83 98 
Cyprus 2-5 57 59 60 56 
Dem. People's Rep. of Korea 4-5 ns € i m ES is "m m" i5 = E T E 
Georgia 3-5 59 30 “a Au: 96 ese i sc TO e 10 m Wha 
India 4-5 3 5 5 5 126 137 114 si YA ae T d m 
Indonesia 5-6 18 19 18 20 112 114 111 9.7 10.0 .. 104 d 9.6 
Iran, Islamic Republic of 5 12 11 11 11 92 93 91 aco TNS s 120 10.5 
Iraq 4-5 8 7 7 7 
Israel 2-5 83 71 x -" iu iD ys 
Japan 3-5 48 50 49 50 102 102 101 13.2 132 
Jordan 4-5 "HC "T tee wee " 
Kazakhstan 3-6 72 29 30 28 95 P ET sie p" " " e E" 
Kuwait 4-5 33 63 64 62 77 79 76 7.0 9.2 6.8 9.0 TA 9.3 
Kyrgyzstan 3-6 34 7 9 6 103 E oe - m d ess oe "E 
Lao People's Dem. Rep. 3-5 7 8 7 8 115 121 108 ie 8.0 ee 9.1 - 6.9 
Lebanon 3-5 68 75 76 73 100 -— " a E we ks - 
Macau 3-5 89 za m" oe - i ds 11.6 ut 12.1 Rs 11.3 
Malaysia 4-5 35 42 41 44 106 106 106 
Maldives 4-5 66 64 68 
Mongolia 4-7 39 25 23 27 96 95 97 ani 7.7 a: 6.8 a 8.7 
Myanmar 4 
Nepal 3-5 s 
Oman 4-5 3 5 5 4 69 69 68 
Pakistan 3-4 
Palestinian Auton. Territories 4-5 
Philippines 5-6 12 11 ee NM m a m 10.9 11.2 z bs d 
Qatar 4-5 27 32 35 28 54 51 57 12.3 a 11.6 ds 13.1 EM 
Republic of Korea 5 55 88 87 89 102 102 103 13.3 146 14.0 153 12.5 13.9 
Saudi Arabia 4-5 7 8 8 7 75 74 76 8.0 9.2 8.6 9.5 74 8.8 
Singapore 4-5 2 ya m I es ss E ai E 
Sri Lanka 4 107 107 107 
Syrian Arab Republic 3-5 6 7 8 7 95 98 92 10.3 9.5 11.2 10.1 9.4 8.8 
Tajikistan 3-6 16 10 11 9 99 
Thailand 3-5 43 62 Se id m ES "m oe "" imd i 
Turkey 4-5 5 8 8 7 105 108 102 8.5 9.5 .. 104 - 8.5 
Turkmenistan 3-6 E" zu whe oe sa ES m 8.5 ze. E m iB xs 
United Arab Emirates 4-5 52 57 58 56 89 91 88 10.8 10.7 10.4 10.3 11.3 11.2 
Uzbekistan 3-5 73 55 56 54 99 
Viet Nam 3-5 28 38 
Yemen 3-5 1 
Europe 
Albania 3-5 59 40 39 41 100 99 101 EN " ga " ie i 
Austria 3-5 70 80 80 81 ET 3 " 2 4&5 ss 145 144 
Belarus 3-5 84 82 86 77 100 102 97 - 5 s 
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Pre-primary education 


Access to schooling 


Gross enrolment 


Apparent intake rate 


School life expectancy 


Country or territory " ratio (95) in primary education (%) (expected number of years of formal schooling) 
e 

groo Total Total Male Female Total Male Female Total Male Female 

1996 1990 1996 1996 1990 1996 1990 1996 1990 1996 
Belgium 3-5 105 118 118 117 142 16.8 14.1 16.7 14.2 16.9 
Bosnia and Herzegovina iss E e um ess WA E 
Bulgaria *3—-6 92 63 64 62 102 103 101 123 12.2 12.3 es 12.3 x 
Croatia 3-6 28 40 41 39 87 87 87 11.0 11.4 s» M3 11.5 
Czech Republic 3-5 95 91 91 91 101 102 101 a 128 2. 12.8 .. 12.9 
Denmark 3-6 99 83 83 83 102 102 102 142 148 140 146 14.3 15.0 
Estonia 3-6 75 68 69 67 97 97 97 12.6 12.3 12.9 
Finland 3-6 34 45 45 45 102 102 102 .. 16.0 154 s. 165 
France 2—5 83 83 83 83 = 145 15.5 14.2 152 14.8 15.7 
Germany 3-5 89 89 88 104 104 104 . 158 s 1589 .. 158 
Greece 4-5 56 64 63 64 193 137 13.4 13.7 13.2 13.7 
Hungary 3-5 113 109 110 108 11.4 12.9 11.3 127 11.4 13.1 
Iceland 2-5 80 84 77 103 102 104 . 15.2 eo 147 » 55 
Ireland 4—5 101 114 114 114 103 104 103 126 13.9 12.4 13.6 12.8 142 
Italy 3-5 93 95 95 94 100 100 99 , - 
Latvia 3-6 45 47 49 46 96 - 12.1 11.8 12.5 
Lithuania 3-6 58 40 41 39 100 101 100 
Luxembourg 4-5 92 98 
Malta 3-4 104 107 106 109 108 107 110 12.9 13.4 13.3 13.5 12.5 13.3 
Monaco 3-5 T ix E 2 E m" ES 
Netherlands 4-5 99 100 100 99 gra wa ss 149 15.9 15.2 16.0 146 15.6 
Norway 4-6 88 103 101 106 102 102 102 142 15.6 140 15.2 14.55 16.0 
Poland 3-6 47 46 46 46 95 12.2 12.9 12.0 12.8 12.4 13.1 
Portugal 3-5 53 61 62 59 14.5 14.2 14.9 
Republic of Moldova 3-6 73 45 46 43 98 99 97 H a 
Romania *3-6 76 53 53 53 100 en a 11.6 z 11.5 11.6 
Russian Federation 3-6 74 101 103 99 
San Marino 3-5 xis ET Ss PE 
Slovakia 3-5 76 zA 98 98 97 
Slovenia 3-6 74 61 62 60 95 96 94 
Spain 2-5 59 74 73 74 wA e x = $5 m d us 2 
Sweden 3-6 65 73 71 74 111 110 111 13.0 15.2 12.7 14.6 13.2 15.7 
Switzerland *5-6 60 95 96 94 101 101 101 13.6 141 14.1 14.7 13.1 13.5 
The FYR of Macedonia 3-6 iss 26 26 26 102 103 101 11.4 11.4 11.4 
Ukraine *3-6 85 
United Kingdom 3-4 52 30 30 30 E" 13.7 16.6 13.5 162 13.9 17.0 
Yugoslavia 3-6 31 31 31 70 
Oceania 
Australia *4 71 78 13.1 17.1 12.9 17.1 13.8 17.1 
Cook Islands E " 
Fiji 3-5 13 
Kiribati iss xis E a zai sa i 3i E "S ER 
New Zealand 2-4 75 77 TT 76 107 108 106 145 162 14.44 15.6 14.6 16.7 
Papua New Guinea 5-6 0 1 1 1 104 110 97 
Samoa 3-4 a 33 i EN 105 
Solomon Islands 3-5 32 36 37 35 108 
Tonga Hs 
Tuvalu = 
Vanuatu 3-5 
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Table 4 
Primary education: duration, population and enrolment ratios 


Duration in years 


School-age Gross enrolment ratio (%) Net enrolment ratio (%) 
Country or territory Com- Pri- population 
pulsory mary (000) Total Male Female Total Male Female 
edu- edu- 

cation cation 1990 1996 1990 1996 1990 1996 1990 1996 1990 1996 1990 1996 1990 1996 
Africa 
Algeria 9 6 4182 4 349 100 107 108 113 92 102 93 94 99 97 87 91 
Angola 8 4 1080 92 95 88 
Benin 6 6 843 1004 58 78 78 98 39 57 49 63 65 80 32 47 
Botswana s 7 250 296 113 108 109 107 117 108 93 81 90 79 97 83 
Burkina Faso 7 6 1513 1 768 33 40 41 48 26 31 27 31 38 37 21 24 
Burundi 6 6 870 1024 73 51 79 55 66 46 
Cameroon 6 6 1942 2144 101 88 109 93 93 84 
Cape Verde 6 6 58 62 121 148 .. 150 4147 E EX oe wae € 
Central African Republic 6 6 474 ds 65 a 80 EN 51 s 53 ES 64 P 42 ata 
Chad 6 6 966 1185 54 57 75 76 34 39 s 46 i 59 s. 99 
Comoros 9 6 97 105 75 75 87 63 
Congo 10 6 373 435 133 114 141 120 124 109 
Cote d'lvoire 6 6 2110 2 436 67 71 79 82 56 60 47 55 YA 63 e 47 
Dem. Rep. of the Congo a 6 6 486 7 500 70 72 81 86 60 59 54 = 61 a 48 " 
Djibouti 6 6 83 96 38 39 45 44 32 33 32 32 37 36 27 27 
Egypt 8 5 7 422 8 153 94 101 101 108 86 94 93 98 88 
Equatorial Guinea 5 5 d 
Eritrea 7 5 451 53 59 48 30 32 29 
Ethiopia 6 6 7552 9 346 33 43 39 55 26 30 32 39 24 
Gabon 10 6 e S a aa - gis 2 zA we E A e ese es 
Gambia a 6 135 161 64 77 76 87 52 67 51 65 60 72 42 57 
Ghana 8 6 2 584 2955 75 79 82 84 68 74 
Guinea 6 6 935 1240 37 54 50 68 24 41 42 50 33 
Guinea-Bissau 6 6 148 162 54 62 70 79 38 45 
Kenya 8 8 5676 6 531 95 85 97 85 93 85 - s ‘es Sy - ee 
Lesotho 7 7 315 348 112 108 100 102 123 114 73 70 65 64 81 76 
Liberia 10 6 wa 
Libyan Arab Jamahiriya 9 9 1117 105 108 102 
Madagascar 6 5 1526 1788 103 92 103 92 103 91 61 59 62 
Malawi 8 8 2 064 2162 68 134 74 140 62 127 50 100 52 100 48 100 
Mali 9 6 1 495 1 765 26 49 34 58 19 40 21 31 27 38 16 25 
Mauritania 6 6 344 396 49 79 56 84 41 75 57 61 53 
Mauritius 7 6 126 120 109 106 109 106 109 106 95 98 95 98 95 98 
Morocco 6 6 3 713 3677 67 86 79 97 54 74 58 74 68 83 48 65 
Mozambique 7 5 1 883 2 353 67 60 77 70 57 50 44 40 49 45 38 34 
Namibia 10 7 243 292 129 131 123 129 135 132 89 91 
Niger 8 6 1280 1645 29 29 37 36 21 23 25 24 32 30 18 19 
Nigeria 6 6 14 891 16 522 91 98 104 109 79 87 ET za m ue m 
Rwanda 6 *7 1 580 "m 70 EN 70 ies 69 - 66 PS 66 T 66 
Sao Tome and Principe 4 4 e " with iss s ses isi m pe 3 m T Es m 
Senegal 6 6 1202 1441 59 71 68 78 50 65 48 60 55 65 41 55 
Seychelles 10 6 
Sierra Leone 7 761 50 60 41 
Somalia 8 8 aes zs js at i YA E = wA " Zo - = = 
South Africa 9 7 5715 6 145 122 133 123 135 121 131 100 96 100 95 100 96 
Sudan 8 *8 3 871 5 894 53 51 60 55 45 47 a n WA 43 WA bas 
Swaziland 7 7 150 176 111 117 114 120 109 114 88 91 87 90 88 91 
Togo 6 6 591 719 109 120 132 140 86 99 75 81 87 93 62 69 
Tunisia 9 6 1241 1230 113 118 120 122 107 114 94 98 97 99 90 96 
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Duration in years 


School-age Gross enrolment ratio (%) Net enrolment ratio (%) 
Country or territory Com- Pri- population 
pulsory mary (000) Total Male Female Total Male Female 
edu- edu- 

cation cation 1990 1996 1990 1996 1990 1996 1990 1996 1990 1996 1990 1996 1990 1996 
Uganda e 7 3370 3917 74 74 83 81 66 68 e YA aus ded sa s 
United Rep. of Tanzania i 7 4 847 6 107 70 66 70 67 69 66 51 48 51 48 52 49 
Zambia 7 7 1 480 1 702 99 89 yA 91 ae 86 - 75 "€ 76 e 74 
Zimbabwe 8 T 1829 2 206 116 113 117 115 115 111 
America, North 
Antigua and Barbuda 11 YA YA YA wa A T T" 7 za - n gs T - 
Bahamas 9 6 33 35 102 98 102 uie 103 an 96 uis 96 as 97 
Barbados 11 7 30 - 93 ss 93 = 93 Si 78 m 78 E" 77 
Belize 10 8 43 45 112 121 113 123 110 119 
British Virgin Islands 11 7 is E m nt vss xe ih aes " oe WA Res m ES 
Canada 10 6 2 307 2 402 103 102 104 103 102 101 97 95 97 96 97 94 
Costa Rica 10 6 432 507 101 104 101 104 100 103 86 89 86 89 87 89 
Cuba 9 6 909 1 032 98 106 99 108 96 104 92 100 92 100 92 100 
Dominica 11 7 ite 
Dominican Republic 10 8 WA 1449 i 94 ree 94 a 94 m ds m - xs i 
El Salvador 9 8 1245 1 223 81 97 81 98 82 96 " 78 de 78 .. 78 
Grenada 11 7 
Guatemala 6 6 1 539 1 754 81 88 86 93 76 82 ais 72 E 76 wa (868 
Haiti 6 6 1162 ai 48 sa 49 E 46 = 22 za 22 ms 23 
Honduras 6 6 845 908 108 111 105 110 110 112 89 sae a WA x 
Jamaica 6 *6 335 323 101 100 102 100 101 99 96 A 96 e" 96 d 
Mexico 6 6 12 643 12 805 114 114 115 116 112 113 100 100 .. 100 .. 100 
Netherlands Antilles 9 6 
Nicaragua 6 6 677 765 94 102 91 100 96 103 72 78 71 76 73 79 
Panama 6 6 330 352 106 105 108 i 104 T 91 m 91 T 92 
Saint Kitts and Nevis 12 7 
Saint Lucia 10 7 
Saint Vincent and the Grenadines 10 7 em yA a ae as 25 " iy e ies DA " m < 
Trinidad and Tobago 7 7 201 184 97 99 97 99 96 98 91 88 91 88 91 88 
United States 10 6 21925 23619 102 102 103 102 101 101 96 95 96 94 96 95 
America, South 
Argentina 10 7 4673 4633 106 113 .. 114 se did " M = Ee m 
Bolivia 8 8 1350 EY 95 xis 99 - 90 ET 91 " 95 $us 87 
Brazil 8 8 27239 27472 106 125 m x zn - 86 90 - = " m 
Chile 8 8 1 993 2212 100 101 101 103 99 100 89 89 90 91 88 88 
Colombia 5 5 4 155 4 370 102 113 95 113 109 112 69 85 
Ecuador 10 6 1585 1 658 116 127 .. 184 .. 119 
Guyana 8 6 107 106 98 96 98 97 97 96 93 87 93 87 93 87 
Paraguay 6 6 652 817 105 111 107 112 103 109 93 91 94 91 92 91 
Peru 6 6 3 280 3 361 118 123 119 125 116 121 m 91 i 91 .. 90 
Suriname 6 6 xus Bee ves se " us gis E uis sae - WA "n " 
Uruguay 6 6 319 318 109 109 109 109 108 108 91 93 91 92 92 93 
Venezuela 10 9 4 235 4 668 96 91 94 90 97 93 88 84 87 83 89 85 
Asia 
Afghanistan 6 6 2 302 2701 27 49 35 64 19 32 
Armenia 11 4 PAn 294 zen 87 i5 m iss te 
Azerbaijan 11 +4 464 676 114 106 114 108 113 105 


Bahrain 9 6 61 69 110 106 110 105 110 106 99 98 99 97 99 99 
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Table 4 (continued) 


Duration in years 


Country or territory Com- Pri- 


pulsory mary 
edu- edu- 
cation cation 


Bangladesh 5 
Bhutan E 
Brunei Darussalam 12 
Cambodia PS + 
China 

Hong Kong SAR 


ODON 


Cyprus 

Dem. People's Rep. of Korea 
Georgia 

India 

Indonesia 

Iran, Islamic Republic of 


= 


anak RO 


Iraq 6 6 
Israel 11 6 
Japan 9 6 
Jordan 9 10 
Kazakhstan 11 4 
Kuwait 8 4 


= 
aono 


Kyrgyzstan 

Lao People's Dem. Rep. 
Lebanon 

Macau 

Malaysia 

Maldives 


Mongolia 
Myanmar 
Nepal 
Oman 
Pakistan NA 
Palestinian Auton. Territories m 1 


C1 c1 © 


Philippines 6 
Qatar = 
Republic of Korea 9 
Saudi Arabia 

Singapore - 
Sri Lanka 9 


Syrian Arab Republic 
Tajikistan 

Thailand 

Turkey 

Turkmenistan m 
United Arab Emirates 6 


AB 


Uzbekistan xs 
Viet Nam 5 
Yemen 9 


oun 


Europe 


Albania 
Austria 
Belarus 


«o co œ 
AARO 


School-age Gross enrolment ratio (%) Net enrolment ratio (%) 
population 
(000) Total Male Female Total Male Female 
1990 1996 1990 1996 1990 1996 1990 1996 1990 1996 1990 1996 1990 1996 
16 683 72 77 66 64 68 60 
34 41 115 106 119 109 112 104 91 91 92 90 90 9 
1099 1 751 121 110 s. 119 .. 100 98 " inm i " 
97812 114017 125 123 130 122 120 123 97 100 99 100 95 100 
513 498 102 94 102 93 103 95 90 88 91 
60 66 105 100 105 100 105 100 100 97 100 96 100 97 
362 332 97 88 97 8 97 88 90 88 91 
101968 110650 97 100 110 109 84 90 ma a gi iue id 
25 831 25 946 115 113 117 115 114 110 97 95 100 96 95 93 
8 351 9 385 112 98 118 102 106 95 99 90 100 91 96 88 
2 990 3416 111 85 120 92 102 78 76 81 71 
764 644 95 98 93 ue 96 " " m x jd " "T 
9 399 7 748 100 101 100 101 100 101 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1 375 1 373. 87 98 xi 97 2 98 a A a YA ian as 
208 184 60 77 62 78 59 77 45 62 45 62 44 61 
319 454 111 104 111 105 111 103 - 95 - 96 s. 98 
549 703 105 112 118 123 92 101 61 72 66 76 57 68 
292 345 118 111 120 113 116 108 € 76 e - 
35 99 m" 101 D 96 ET 81 a 81 se 81 " 
2 620 2 845 94 101 94 101 94 101 100 100 100 
39 128 130 127 
171 265 97 88 96 86 98 91 81 79 83 
5 058 4478 106 121 108 ae 105 a 
2 589 3 050 108 113 132 129 81 96 = - - ae ES WA 
305 413 86 76 90 78 82 74 70 69 73 70 68 68 
16 448 61 82 39 
9370 10113 111 114 113 115 109 113 97 100 ae ae 
50 62 97 86 101 87 94 86 87 87 86 ee 
4 639 4 056 105 94 105 94 105 94 100 92 100 92 100 93 
2 561 2 970 73 76 78 77 68 75 59 61 65 63 53 60 
249 286 104 94 105 95 102 93 92 93 92 
1994 1 686 106 109 107 110 105 108 
2 263 2 669 108 101 114 106 102 96 98 91 100 95 93 87 
558 671 91 95 92 96 90 94 
7 023 6 797 99 87 100 ie 98 ih iss - - PE 
6 924 5 949 99 107 102 111 96 104 89 99 100 96 
219 201 104 89 106 91 103 87 94 78 95 79 93 78 
2 184 2 456 81 78 82 79 81 76 
8616 9 193 108 113 115 111 
3 843 ae 70 100 40 
550 521 100 107 100 106 100 108 100 100 100 
363 381 102 100 102 100 102 100 E ix Sud 
649 637 95 98 100 96 85 87 84 
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Duration in years 


Country or territory Com- 
pulsory 
edu- 
cation 
Belgium 12 
Bosnia and Herzegovina E 
Bulgaria 8 
Croatia 8 
Czech Republic 9 
Denmark 9 
Estonia 9 
Finland 9 
France 10 
Germany 12 
Greece 9 
Hungary 10 
Iceland 10 
Ireland 9 
Italy 8 
Latvia m 
Lithuania 9 
Luxembourg 9 
Malta 11 
Monaco 10 
Netherlands 13 
Norway 9 
Poland 8 
Portugal 9 
Republic of Moldova 11 
Romania 8 
Russian Federation 9 
San Marino 8 
Slovakia 9 
Slovenia 8 
Spain 10 
Sweden 9 
Switzerland 9 
The FYR of Macedonia 8 
Ukraine 9 
United Kingdom 11 
Yugoslavia 8 
Oceania 
Australia 10 
Cook Islands 9 
Fiji 8 
Kiribati 9 
New Zealand 10 
Papua New Guinea 
Samoa 8 
Solomon Islands 
Tonga 8 
Tuvalu 7 
Vanuatu 6 


Pri- 
mary 
edu- 
cation 


* > 
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o0 0001 


RROOAA 


School-age Gross enrolment ratio (%) Net enrolment ratio (%) 
population 
(000) Total Male Female Total Male Female 
1990 1996 1990 1996 1990 1996 1990 1996 1990 1996 1990 1996 1990 1996 
716 722 101 103 100 104 101 102 97 98 96 99 98 98 
984 437 98 99 99 1 00 96 98 86 92 86 93 86 91 
509 234 85 87 85 88 84 87 79 82 79 83 79 82 
566 521 96 104 96 105 97 103 m 91 oe 92 i 091 
346 332 98 101 98 102 98 101 98 99 98 99 98 99 
115 135 111 94 112 95 109 93 87 87 86 
395 387 99 99 99 98 99 99 E 98 d 98 .. 98 
3825 3813 108 105 109 106 108 104 100 100 100 100 100 100 
3 480 3715 99 104 98 104 99 104 s 86 p 86 « 87 
832 699 98 93 98 93 98 93 94 90 94 90 94 90 
1196 490 95 103 95 104 95 102 91 97 91 97 92 96 
29 30 101 98 98 98 se 98 ae 98 .. ) 98 
405 343 103 104 103 105 103 104 91 92 90 91 91 93 
2 963 2 793 103 101 103 101 103 100 100 100 100 
152 153 94 96 95 98 94 93 89 92 87 
223 230 91 98 93 99 88 96 
26 29 91 99 87 94 
34 33 110 107 112 108 108 107 99 100 99 100 98 100 
1057 1142 102 108 101 109 104 107 95 100 93 100 97 99 
308 330 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
5276 5210 98 96 99 97 98 95 97 95 97 95 97 94 
826 680 123 128 126 131 120 124 100 100 100 
324 329 93 97 93 98 93 97 " 
1373 1 358 91 103 91 104 91 103 95 96 95 
6 958 7 325 109 107 109 108 109 107 93 93 93 
"3 324 . 102 102 102 - 
103 101 108 98 98 98 95 95 94 
2 598 2 491 109 109 109 109 108 108 100 100 100 100 100 100 
580 648 100 107 100 106 100 107 100 100 100 100 100 100 
269 263 99 99 100 1 00 98 98 94 95 95 96 94 94 
4 496 89 89 za 89 
4350 4605 104 116 103 115 106 116 97 99 96 98 98 99 
648 632 72 69 71 69 73 70 69 i 69 eh 70 
1 470 1 828 108 101 108 101 107 101 99 95 99 95 99 95 
115 126 126 $ 126 100 .. 100 .. 100 
302 352 106 99 106 99 105 99 100 100 100 100 100 100 
577 643 72 80 78 87 66 74 SA "I 
29 35 122 100 117 101 127 100 96 uza 96 .. 95 
56 63 84 97 91 103 78 89 
25 96 98 94 
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Table 5 
Primary education: internal efficiency 


Country or territory Percentage of repeaters Percentage of 1995 cohort reaching 
Total Male Female Grade 2 Grade 5 

1990 1996 1990 1996 1990 1996 Total Male Female Total Male Female 
Africa 
Algeria 9 10 11 13 7 8 99 98 99 94 93 95 
Angola 33 - be - ise Sag Et i PES S i 2 
Benin 21 25 21 25 22 25 87 89 84 61 64 57 
Botswana 5 3 5 4 5 3 93 92 93 90 87 93 
Burkina Faso 18 16 18 16 18 16 93 91 94 75 74 77 
Burundi 22 es 22 es 21 
Cameroon 29 - 30 n 28 
Cape Verde 19 T 20 m 17 
Central African Republic 32 xm 32 iss 32 ss T: " = ig = EN 
Chad 32 32 32 32 34 32 84 84 84 59 62 53 
Comoros 39 = 39 n 39 es - E A M d E 
Congo 37 33 37 35 37 32 93 87 100 55 40 78 
Côte d'Ivoire 24 24 24 24 24 25 90 91 89 75 77 71 
Dem. Rep. of the Congo 18 ons 17 sa 18 a - E vs i 
Djibouti 13 16 sa ES WA ~ 94 EA " 79 
Egypt is 6 x 7 sit 5 x ee 
Equatorial Guinea afd m x whe ae es = " is " - is 
Eritrea 32 20 29 19 36 22 89 90 88 70 78 67 
Ethiopia s 8 a 7 - 9 66 66 65 51 51 50 
Gabon 33 35 33 36 34 34 76 75 77 59 58 61 
Gambia 16 13 17 13 15 12 86 85 86 80 78 83 
Ghana 3 ite 3 iS 3 " ES iis - is 
Guinea 20 28 18 27 23 29 76 E E 54 
Guinea-Bissau 
Kenya T = e ius € T ET - ea - za - 
Lesotho 22 20 25 23 19 18 84 81 87 63 55 71 
Liberia 
Libyan Arab Jamahiriya is = ise ges si iS i E E ve = = 
Madagascar 36 34 37 35 34 33 77 85 71 40 49 33 
Malawi 19 15 19 15 19 15 62 63 61 34 36 32 
Mali 27 18 27 18 28 18 100 100 98 84 92 70 
Mauritania 18 16 17 15 19 17 90 88 92 64 61 68 
Mauritius 5 4 5 5 5 4 100 100 99 99 98 99 
Morocco 11 12 12 14 10 10 92 93 91 75 76 74 
Mozambigue 26 26 25 25 27 27 86 90 79 46 52 39 
Namibia oes 13 xx 14 za! 12 96 E - 86 
Niger 14 13 14 13 14 13 92 93 92 73 72 78 
Nigeria ed a -— ish zai 
Rwanda 12 sa 13 gi 12 
Sao Tome and Principe 29 we ds 8 Ya " "S m ee = ae M 
Senegal 16 18 16 18 16 13 93 94 93 87 89 85 
Seychelles 100 99 100 99 98 99 
Sierra Leone 
Somalia i e E E - 
South Africa 12 ae 14 = 11 ae ES tee ie m" - - 
Sudan 93 94 92 74 75 73 
Swaziland 15 16 17 18 13 13 92 92 92 76 73 79 
Togo 36 24 35 24 37 25 89 91 87 71 79 60 


Tunisia 20 16 21 17 18 15 98 98 98 91 90 92 
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Country or territory Percentage of repeaters Percentage of 1995 cohort reaching 
Total Male Female Grade 2 Grade 5 
1990 1996 1990 1996 1990 1996 Total Male Female Total Male Female 
Uganda m E m Pe - dd iss d = on m wA 
United Rep. of Tanzania 4 2 4 2 5 2 96 95 96 81 78 84 
Zambia E 3 ey 3 es 3 m T m m E sa 
Zimbabwe = = 88 89 88 79 78 79 


America, North 


Antigua and Barbuda 3 - 3 iss 3 

Bahamas = z 

Barbados - a iem E m ne 

Belize 7 10 8 12 6 9 

British Virgin Islands 

Canada 

Costa Rica 11 11 12 13 10 10 96 95 97 88 86 89 
Cuba 3 3 - ie us 2 100 s MM 100 

Dominica 

Dominican Republic T eet a - E ius os m oe x E - 
El Salvador 8 4 9 5 7 4 89 89 90 77 76 77 
Grenada 

Guatemala ES 15 is: 16 - 14 78 78 77 50 52 47 
Haiti 13 PA 13 a 13 

Honduras 12 12 11 ee 13 

Jamaica 4 B 4 = 4 n zaa x S is a = 
Mexico 9 7 ws 8 -" 6 93 93 93 86 85 86 
Netherlands Antilles 

Nicaragua 17 15 pi 16 A 14 76 74 79 47 43 52 
Panama 10 E 12 s% 8 

Saint Kitts and Nevis = = 

Saint Lucia - - 

Saint Vincent and the Grenadines a6 ya js ves ses - = - ea ace - 
Trinidad and Tobago 3 6 3 6 3 5 100 100 100 97 98 97 


United States 


America, South 


Argentina - 5 = 6 " 4 

Bolivia 3 es 3 "T 3 

Brazil 18 wA is 

Chile YA 5 6 4 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Colombia 11 ri 15 8 9 7 76 74 78 73 70 76 
Ecuador 3 4 3 89 89 90 85 84 86 
Guyana 6 4 7 5 5 3 100 100 100 91 91 92 
Paraguay 9 9 10 10 7 8 92 92 92 78 77 80 
Peru ae 15 e 16 e 15 

Suriname ise wae - gia YA " m YA PT = 
Uruguay 9 9 11 11 8 8 99 99 100 98 96 99 
Venezuela 11 10 13 12 9 9 96 95 97 89 86 92 
Asia 

Afghanistan e g 

Armenia 0 ee 100 100 

Azerbaijan d 0 m 0 0 96 is 93 

Bahrain 5 5 5 5 5 5 99 98 99 95 94 95 
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Table 5 (continued) 


Country or territory Percentage of repeaters Percentage of 1995 cohort reaching 
Total Male Female Grade 2 Grade 5 
1990 1996 1990 1996 1990 1996 Total Male Female Total Male Female 

Bangladesh 7 -— - - = hs 
Bhutan dd 19 ar 20 - 18 E ES as S 
Brunei Darussalam 10 8 sss is Ba e 98 E ies 92 E E 
Cambodia WA 26 ES 27 " 25 87 88 85 49 51 46 
China 6 2 Bs 2 x" 1 100 100 100 94 93 94 

Hong Kong SAR 1 1 100 100 
Cyprus 0 0 1 0 0 0 100 100 100 100 99 100 
Dem. People's Rep. of Korea ES 
Georgia 0 m s 100 98 
India E 4 3 4 ES Si m " = 
Indonesia 10 6 ee 6 e 6 98 97 99 88 88 89 
Iran, Islamic Republic of 9 6 11 7 8 4 
Irag 
Israel 
Japan 
Jordan 5 1 6 1 5 1 gs i — a 
Kazakhstan s 1 E E oe is 98 ES m 92 ee ET 
Kuwait 3 3 3 3 3 3 97 97 98 96 94 97 
Kyrgyzstan sis 0 - m za za 97 ES xm 97 iss E 
Lao People's Dem. Rep. 31 23 32 25 29 22 78 78 78 55 57 54 
Lebanon - 13 ae -— is as eee 
Macau 7 - 8 m" 6 
Malaysia 
Maldives 
Mongolia ps 1 m 1 - 1 94 94 95 90 89 92 
Myanmar is 
Nepal 27 wA WA sis - E Er EM a te € - 
Oman 9 9 10 11 8 7 99 99 99 96 96 96 
Pakistan ET zs $5 ies ET ya s ae oA EN n EF 
Palestinian Auton. Territories E 4 zaa 4 E 3 100 99 100 100 99 100 
Philippines 2 es Ws iss i "S Ri E " vis - a 
Qatar 7 5 10 6 5 3 100 100 100 99 97 99 
Republic of Korea 100 100 100 98 98 99 
Saudi Arabia 9 8 11 11 7 4 96 94 97 89 87 92 
Singapore m tee ET a Ei T -— " m" E Tw e" 
Sri Lanka 8 2 9 3 7 2 100 100 100 83 83 84 
Syrian Arab Republic 7 7 8 8 6 6 99 98 99 94 93 94 
Tajikistan m 1 
Thailand ee we - ie - s 
Turkey 7 5 7 4 7 5 
Turkmenistan bes E e E - - E E E im iss E 
United Arab Emirates 4 4 5 5 4 3 93 93 93 83 83 84 
Uzbekistan T 0 
Viet Nam 
Yemen 
Europe 
Albania E 5 sé 7 des 4 93 93 93 82 81 83 
Austria 


Belarus 7 4 a e d 99 %8 99 98 — 98 98 
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Country or territory Percentage of repeaters Percentage of 1995 cohort reaching 
Total Male Female Grade 2 Grade 5 

1990 1996 1990 1996 1990 1996 Total Male Female Total Male Female 
Belgium 
Bosnia and Herzegovina T ie 
Bulgaria 4 3 6 4 3 3 93 93 93 89 90 89 
Croatia 1 1 0 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Czech Republic " 1 1 1 98 98 98 98 98 98 
Denmark - - 100 100 99 100 100 99 
Estonia za 3 4 1 99 99 99 96 96 97 
Finland 0 0 1 1 0 0 100 100 100 100 100 100 
France 5 E m E e E m was T der e sza 
Germany us 2 s 2 = 1 100 99 100 100 99 100 
Greece 0 m 0 s 0 E T€: ae n 
Hungary 3 4 a 2 
Iceland = = 100 100 100 99 99 99 
lreland 2 2 2 2 2 2 m e Ya E IN 
Italy 1 0 1 1 1 0 100 100 100 99 98 99 
Latvia za 2 us 99 E. 97 
Lithuania 1 2 1 99 99 98 99 99 98 
Luxembourg 
Malta 1 2 1 2 1 1 100 100 100 100 99 99 
Monaco 6 a 6 ox 6 
Netherlands m dum za is a "e xus m ge M E Aas 
Norway - - 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Poland 2 1 m sie m P 99 es "" 97 a as 
Portugal 14 E 16 xs 12 
Republic of Moldova YA 1 ee 1 se 1 96 96 97 95 93 97 
Romania 2 3 2 3 1 2 97 95 
Russian Federation e 2 si 2 ee 2 ES 
San Marino 0 0 0 0 0 0 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Slovakia 2 2 2 97 97 98 96 96 97 
Slovenia 1 1 1 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Spain 4 i 4 E 3 B 
Sweden = = 100 100 100 98 98 97 
Switzerland 2 2 2 2 1 1 BA ET € 2 us ET 
The FYR of Macedonia i 1 m 1 - 0 99 99 98 95 95 95 
Ukraine 1 
United Kingdom - - ya zai = e. 
Yugoslavia 2 1 - zu = m 99 B my 98 
Oceania 
Australia 
Cook Islands 
Fiji "n us - m i p" = 
Kiribati 1 0 1 0 1 0 97 95 98 95 95 93 
New Zealand 3 - 3 = 3 = 98 98 98 97 97 97 
Papua New Guinea — m 
Samoa a 2 - - eed m 90 n - 86 
Solomon Islands 10 9 2 - ges 
Tonga 4 gi 4 is 4 


Tuvalu = = 
Vanuatu 
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Table 6 


Secondary education: duration, population and enrolment ratios 


Duration 

Country or territory in years School-age Gross enrolment ratio (%) Net enrolment ratio (%) 

of secondary population 

general education (000) Total Male Female Total Male Female 

Lower Upper 1990 1996 1990 1996 1990 1996 1990 1996 1990 1996 1990 1996 1990 1996 
Africa 
Algeria 3 3 3 576 4 136 61 63 67 65 54 62 54 56 60 58 48 54 
Angola 4 3 1515 s 12 = sis - m He 
Benin 4 3 673 955 12 18 17 26 7 11 E " o " i EN 
Botswana 2 3 145 183 43 65 41 61 45 68 34 44 31 40 36 49 
Burkina Faso 4 3 1 383 m 7 i 9 5 7 9 5 
Burundi 4 3 787 884 6 7 7 4 
Cameroon 4 3 1789 2 052 28 27 33 32 23 22 z D m 
Cape Verde 3 3 47 58 21 55 He 54 T 56 48 47 48 
Central African Republic 4 3 434 Eo 12 - 17 - 7 ss 
Chad 4 3 813 1052 8 9 13 15 3 4 
Comoros 4 3 87 101 18 21 21 24 14 19 
Congo 4 3 346 403 53 53 62 62 44 45 
Côte d'lvoire 4 3 1786 2 448 22 25 30 34 14 16 - -— T 
Dem. Rep. of the Congo 2 4 5222 5 900 21 26 28 32 14 19 15 - 19 ids 11 E" 
Djibouti 4 3 80 94 12 14 14 17 9 12 12 15 10 
Egypt 3 3 7 229 8 978 76 75 84 80 68 70 67 71 64 
Equatorial Guinea 4 3 - m T sae A E in 
Eritrea 2 4 441 20 24 17 16 17 14 
Ethiopia 2 4 6079 7 288 14 12 16 14 13 10 
Gabon 4 3 ET is bey - T" is - "e " - ER 
Gambia 3 3 108 131 19 25 25 30 12 19 18 24 12 
Ghana 4 3 2 336 e 36 - 45 ee 28 e 
Guinea 4 3 859 1154 10 14 15 20 5 7 
Guinea-Bissau 3 2 
Kenya +. 4 2 681 2735 24 24 28 26 21 22 wa es E = NA m 
Lesotho 3 2 191 222 25 31 20 25 30 36 15 18 10 13 20 24 
Liberia 3 3 i d 
Libyan Arab Jamahiriya : 3 299 " 86 ae x ap WS m: 
Madagascar 4 3 1885 2 050 18 16 18 16 18 16 
Malawi 2 2 784 860 8 17 11 21 5 12 
Mali 3 3 1210 1490 7 13 9 17 5 8 5 7 4 
Mauritania 3 3 276 326 14 16 19 21 9 11 
Mauritius 3 4 150 149 53 64 53 63 53 66 
Morocco 3 3 3 387 3 689 35 39 41 44 30 34 a WA - 
Mozambique 2 5 2 099 2 625 8 7 10 9 6 5 6 7 5 
Namibia 5 142 171 44 61 39 56 49 66 36 
Niger 4 3 1 161 1 424 7 7 9 9 4 5 6 6 8 7 3 4 
Nigeria 3 3 11691 13394 25 33 29 36 21 30 iu ae Sa 
Rwanda ; 6 880 8 9 7 7 8 6 
Sao Tome and Principe 5 2 iei £s pe e is x a I 
Senegal 4 3 1112 1327 16 16 21 20 11 12 
Seychelles +. 5 
Sierra Leone 5 2 592 17 22 13 
Somalia A 4 " - p za I = BE E e" e" -— PA iis EE 
South Africa 3 2 3 691 3 984 74 95 69 88 80 103 51 58 47 53 54 63 
Sudan +. 3 3 043 1910 24 21 27 23 21 20 - ES e PS T " 
Swaziland 3 2 94 105 44 54 44 55 43 54 33 38 30 34 36 41 
Togo 4 3 533 656 24 27 35 40 12 14 18 26 10 
Tunisia 3 4 1258 1 428 45 65 50 66 40 63 43 46 39 
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Duration 

Country or territory in years School-age Gross enrolment ratio (95) Net enrolment ratio (95) 

of secondary population 

general education (000) Total Male Female Total Male Female 

Lower Upper 1990 1996 1990 1996 1990 1996 1990 1996 1990 1996 1990 1996 1990 1996 
Uganda 4 2 2 205 2 655 13 12 17 15 10 9 
United Rep. of Tanzania 4 2 3 377 4 030 5 5 6 6 4 5 
Zambia 2 3 826 947 24 27 Si 34 ga 21 
Zimbabwe 6 1335 1549 50 49 53 52 46 45 
America, North 
Antigua and Barbuda 3 2 i E ges n" "^ e es et sa 
Bahamas 3 3 31 32 94 87 94 94 87 87 88 
Barbados 6 = - $e. ie xs rs ES E - T ae 
Belize " 4 19 21 41 49 39 47 44 52 29 27 30 
British Virgin Islands 3 2 res Sa S i. Sa i id a" s E s E m E 
Canada 3 3 2 278 2 389 101 105 101 105 101 105 89 91 88 92 89 90 
Costa Rica 3 2 314 389 42 47 41 45 43 49 36 40 34 37 
Cuba 3 3 1 127 883 89 81 83 76 95 85 69 64 74 
Dominica 5 € m - zx. e "S ie 
Dominican Republic 4 a 667 it 54 - 47 ies 61 22 18 26 
EI Salvador 3 360 420 26 34 26 32 27 36 22 21 23 
Grenada 5 
Guatemala 3 3 1 258 1 461 23 26 cee 27 = 25 
Haiti 3 3 908 21 21 20 NA 
Honduras 3 2 588 33 29 37 21 a - 
Jamaica 3 4 365 is 65 a 63 ee 67 ex 64 " 62 65 
Mexico 3 3 12589 12373 53 64 53 64 54 64 45 51 
Netherlands Antilles 5 
Nicaragua 3 2 455 573 40 55 34 50 47 60 eis Ya "T 
Panama 3 3 313 323 63 69 60 65 51 48 53 
Saint Kitts and Nevis 4 2 
Saint Lucia 3 2 
Saint Vincent and the Grenadines 5 2 Es P - ‘oe oe - - " 
Trinidad and Tobago 3 2 121 141 80 74 78 72 82 75 = ET "S a m P 
United States 3 3 20693 22050 93 97 93 98 94 97 86 90 85 90 87 90 
America, South 
Argentina 3 2 3 038 3 378 71 TA E 73 de 81 v ma m 
Bolivia 4 599 = 37 es 40 34 29 32 27 
Brazil 3 9101 10324 38 56 - bed e m 15 m: - - m " 
Chile 2 2 980 987 73 75 71 72 76 78 55 58 53 56 57 60 
Colombia 4 2 4 680 4 939 50 61 47 57 53 66 34 46 42 49 
Ecuador 3 3 1422 1 536 55 50 50 50 
Guyana 3 2 84 84 83 75 81 73 86 78 71 66 68 64 73 68 
Paraguay 3 3 529 675 31 43 30 42 32 45 26 38 25 37 26 39 
Peru 2 3 2 523 2 672 67 70 ics 72 PS 67 53 54 52 
Suriname 4 3 64 as 52 - 48 56 
Uruguay 3 3 327 317 81 85 ise -— - EM T E E k = T 
Venezuela 2 812 956 35 40 29 33 40 46 19 22 15 18 22 27 
Asia 
Afghanistan ; 6 2 097 2 389 13 22 18 32 9 12 
Armenia +4 2 m 415 m 90 .. 100 -" 79 
Azerbaijan 5 2 965 1 068 90 77 90 73 90 81 ws dx See es za oM 
Bahrain 3 3 47 61 100 94 98 91 101 98 85 83 84 79 86 87 
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Table 6 (continued) 


Duration 
Country or territory in years School-age Gross enrolment ratio (%) Net enrolment ratio (%) 
of secondary population 
general education (000) Total Male Female Total Male Female 
Lower Upper 1990 1996 1990 1996 1990 1996 1990 1996 1990 1996 1990 1996 1990 1996 

Bangladesh 5 2 18 931 19 25 13 18 24 12 
Bhutan 2 2 p T m m E "m - ih - ae iai s e E 
Brunei Darussalam 5 2 33 40 69 77 66 72 71 82 71 68 77 64 65 71 
Cambodia 3 3 825 1290 32 24 45 31 19 17 
China 3 2 107582 102561 49 70 55 74 42 66 e" im ae 

Hong Kong SAR 5 2 601 649 80 73 78 71 82 76 69 67 71 
Cyprus 3 3 54 63 83 97 83 95 83 99 79 92 78 90 80 95 
Dem. People's Rep. of Korea i 6 -— m ET o" N de a EN "T i sii 
Georgia 5 2 599 578 95 77 96 78 94 76 74 75 74 
India 3 4 123813 139319 44 49 55 59 33 39 as a rA gi, i es 
Indonesia 3 3 24913 25438 44 51 48 55 40 48 38 42 40 45 35 39 
Iran, Islamic Republic of 3 4 9213 11446 55 77 64 81 46 73 71 74 68 
Irag 3 3 2547 2772 47 42 57 51 36 32 
Israel *3 3 362 615 85 88 82 89 89 87 = 
Japan 3 3 11 355 9 563 97 103 96 103 98 104 97 
Jordan ; 2 14 m ee T ae - ine ie 
Kazakhstan 5 2 2 187 2 220 98 87 97 82 99 91 = as m sa wie as 
Kuwait 4 4 330 332 51 65 51 65 51 65 45 61 46 62 45 61 
Kyrgyzstan 5 2 651 674 100 79 99 75 101 83 = € ie is i ae 
Lao People's Dem. Rep. 3 3 548 659 25 28 31 34 19 23 15 22 17 25 13 19 
Lebanon 4 3 390 430 74 81 71 78 76 84 m a YA 
Macau 6 27 65 se 62 m 68 "E 53 50 56 
Malaysia 3 4 2 586 3 031 56 64 55 59 58 69 
Maldives 5 2 45 59 59 60 
Mongolia 4 2 365 348 82 56 77 48 88 65 53 45 61 
Myanmar 4 2 5651 5939 23 30 23 29 23 30 
Nepal 3 2 2140 2 652 33 42 46 51 20 33 
Oman 3 3 222 325 46 67 51 68 40 66 
Pakistan 3 4 19 141 23 30 15 
Palestinian Auton. Territories 2 
Philippines : 4 5 510 6 323 73 77 74 77 73 78 57 59 € m 
Qatar 3 3 37 48 81 80 77 80 85 79 67 p 64 WA 70 T 
Republic of Korea 3 3 5075 4 573 90 102 91 102 88 102 86 97 87 97 85 98 
Saudi Arabia 3 3 2 031 2 462 44 58 49 62 39 54 31 48 34 54 28 41 
Singapore 4 3 324 298 68 74 70 in 66 us 
Sri Lanka 6 2 2 822 3 092 74 75 71 72 77 78 
Syrian Arab Republic 3 3 1 762 2255 52 42 60 45 44 40 46 38 52 40 39 36 
Tajikistan 5 2 813 935 102 78 = 83 m 74 
Thailand 3 3 7 410 6 963 30 56 31 i 30 E pe e ge sas 
Turkey 3 3 8 046 8177 47 58 57 68 37 48 41 51 59 43 
Turkmenistan 5 2 - Em ae E m wa wie za € Er ue -— E 
United Arab Emirates 3 3 161 227 67 80 63 77 72 82 59 71 56 68 63 74 
Uzbekistan 5 2 3214 3 532 99 94 104 100 95 88 
Viet Nam 4 3 10553 11712 32 47 33 48 31 46 
Yemen 9 3 1 031 34 53 14 
Europe 
Albania i 4 263 240 78 38 84 37 72 38 -— ‘is ae 
Austria 4 4 719 768 104 103 107 105 100 102 88 88 89 
Belarus 5 2 1041 1146 93 93 91 95 
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Country or territory 


Belgium 

Bosnia and Herzegovina 
Bulgaria 

Croatia 

Czech Republic 
Denmark 


Estonia 
Finland 
France 
Germany 
Greece 
Hungary 


Iceland 
Ireland 

Italy 

Latvia 
Lithuania 
Luxembourg 


Malta 
Monaco 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Poland 
Portugal 


Republic of Moldova 
Romania 

Russian Federation 
San Marino 
Slovakia 

Slovenia 


Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

The FYR of Macedonia 
Ukraine 


United Kingdom 
Yugoslavia 


Oceania 


Australia 

Cook Islands 

Fiji 

Kiribati 

New Zealand 
Papua New Guinea 


Samoa 

Solomon Islands 
Tonga 

Tuvalu 

Vanuatu 


0 


Duration 
in years School-age Gross enrolment ratio (96) Net enrolment ratio (%) 
of secondary population 
general education (000) Total Male Female Total Male Female 
Lower Upper 1990 1996 1990 1996 1990 1996 1990 1996 1990 1996 1990 1996 1990 1996 
2 4 747 724 103 146 103 142 103 151 88 88 86 89 89 87 
“4 4 521 95 75 77 74 7 T7! 76 68 74 62 65 
*4 4 244 510 76 82 73 81 80 83 63 66 60 m 66 Bs 
4 4 1 391 1 207 91 99 93 97 90 100 ks 87 See 86 s. 89 
3 3 426 362 109 121 109 120 110 122 87 88 86 87 88 89 
*2 3 132 108 102 104 98 99 107 109 T 83 = 80 "EE 
3 3 367 400 116 118 106 110 127 125 93 93 92 93 94 94 
4 3 5606 5368 99 111 96 112 101 111 86 95 84 94 88 95 
6 3 7526 8 084 98 104 100 105 97 103 Sa 88 in 88 . 89 
3 3 913 857 93 95 94 95 92 96 83 87 82 85 83 88 
4 4 654 1 138 79 98 78 96 79 99 75 86 78 85 76 87 
3 4 30 29 100 104 101 105 98 102 T 87 " 86 x. 88 
3 2 344 331 101 118 96 113 105 122 80 86 78 84 82 88 
3 5 6 184 4 863 83 95 83 94 83 95 " "T ae 
5 3 285 286 93 84 93 82 93 85 79 78 79 
5 3 431 439 92 86 85 88 ait PT ber 
3 4 30 33 75 88 85 90 68 65 70 
2 5 39 41 84 84 87 86 81 82 80 79 80 79 79 79 
3 3 1173 1 077 120 137 124 141 115 134 84 91 83 90 85 91 
3 3 360 311 103 118 101 121 105 116 88 97 87 97 88 98 
: 4 2317 2 602 81 98 80 98 83 97 76 85 73 81 79 88 
3 3 995 856 67 111 62 106 72 116 78 74 81 
*5 2 575 553 80 80 77 79 83 82 = E" zs 
*4 4 3 084 2 821 92 78 92 79 92 78 73 72 74 
5 2 14 958 93 91 96 
3 5 2 ET " ies 
4 4 e" 720 is 94 92 96 
4 4 229 232 91 92 90 93 
*2 4 4 567 3 221 104 120 101 116 108 123 iss ee eu iss is E 
3 3 652 591 90 140 88 128 92 153 85 99 85 99 86 99 
i 4 127 133 56 63 56 64 55 62 56 57 55 
15 2 3 672 93 
3 4 5073 5 078 85 129 83 120 88 139 79 91 77 90 81 93 
4 4 1 243 1 313 63 62 62 60 64 64 62 61 63 
4 2 1564 1 538 82 148 80 149 83 148 79 89 77 88 80 89 
3 3 i "T 
6 98 56 
4 3 383 377 89 114 88 111 90 117 85 92 84 91 86 93 
4 2 528 561 12 14 15 17 10 11 
*3 2 21 20 50 62 46 59 56 66 
3 2 40 45 14 17 17 21 11 14 
: 7 
4 3 22 17 19 14 
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Table 7 
Teaching staff in pre-primary, primary and secondary education 


Teachers 
Pupil-teacher ratio Percentage of female teachers (all levels) 
Country or territory per 1, 000 
Secondary Secondary non-agricultural 
Pre-primary Primary general Pre-primary Primary general labour force 
1990 1996 1990 1996 1990 1996 1990 1996 1990 1996 1990 1996 1990 1996 
Africa 
Algeria = 25 28 27 17 17 - 88 39 45 40 46 58 52 
Angola m ET 32 En - - i " - -— ne eek 38 - 
Benin 23 28 36 56 29 27 55 63 25 24 18 16 24 21 
Botswana = EN 32 25 19 18 E a 80 77 41 44 44 57 
Burkina Faso 28 41 57 50 29 ET 85 89 27 24 o ae 37 48 
Burundi " T 67 50 26 ie - s 46 50 24 de 49 45 
Cameroon 26 19 51 49 29 31 100 99 30 E 20 25 45 33 
Cape Verde za = 33 29 30 25 -— ve 60 62 45 36 32 39 
Central African Republic Rer Sai 77 i 38 ae ET 2" 25 E ks = 23 ae 
Chad a 23 66 67 44 37 a 88 6 8 5 4 22 20 
Comoros wee = 37 42 25 25 en vee ss 2 s a 66 53 
Congo 9 = 65 70 35 33 100 wwa 32 36 -— 15 34 28 
Côte d'Ivoire gus 22 37 41 m 31 Bis 93 18 21 ee 14 35 26 
Dem. Rep. of the Congo " = 40 45 22 - E m 24 22 15 " 34 30 
Djibouti T: 43 43 34 22 28 = 100 37 30 za 20 d ET 
Egypt 25 24 24 23 20 17 95 99 52 49 42 39 55 57 
Eguatorial Guinea ee " Ju um m ie P = oe ae - " 3 as 
Eritrea 32 36 38 44 37 45 100 99 45 36 12 14 " 23 
Ethiopia 35 38 36 43 38 35 94 95 24 28 10 10 32 31 
Gabon 26 - 44 51 25 27 97 iy s 39 21 19 35 33 
Gambia 32 m 31 30 m se - m 31 29 di zi 46 59 
Ghana 21 iie 29 29 19 sa - sx 36 35 24 xe 46 43 
Guinea x 52 40 49 16 29 ET 74 22 25 13 11 43 38 
Guinea-Bissau 
Kenya 39 34 31 30 20 15 99 ET 37 40 32 21 101 82 
Lesotho = a 55 47 21 24 zA ES 80 79 53 52 22 23 
Liberia a zi ET E" - ke or a ie Sia "T gs E 
Libyan Arab Jamahiriya es i 14 = 16 E i ex m = 40 e 96 Ee 
Madagascar ee Sc 40 37 22 18 PE oe M 51 Ex 42 45 41 
Malawi = = 61 59 29 22 m x 31 39 25 - 42 77 
Mali — 35 47 11 15 27 Sa 74 25 25 15 18 24 23 
Mauritania we = 45 50 17 26 a wes 18 20 11 9 15 18 
Mauritius 18 17 21 20 21 20 100 100 45 50 40 44 33 31 
Morocco 20 21 27 28 15 17 20 34 37 38 30 32 45 40 
Mozambigue = ws 55 58 42 38 s Uu 23 23 18 19 22 19 
Namibia d ee ik i m m n " us ln 
Niger 37 24 42 42 29 28 100 99 33 32 18 21 32 31 
Nigeria ee ie 41 37 m sis - - 43 46 i "- 25 25 
Rwanda " ge 57 sm - E" wi m 46 - d - 83 - 
Sao Tome and Principe 30 e 35 n 23 T 93 ya. 52 i 24 a WA ay 
Senegal 26 20 53 56 22 24 75 78 27 26 16 16 30 29 
Seychelles 20 18 19 17 19 14 100 100 82 88 "S 53 
Sierra Leone gu E 35 M 18 - hs i - E 17 m 37 
Somalia "s gs EN a te i WA i ES E" aa -— Nm ae 
South Africa 25 24 27 36 26 29 98 99 58 74 64 47 33 30 
Sudan 35 39 34 29 22 26 47 75 51 62 36 46 38 36 
Swaziland 19 is 33 34 19 19 on a 79 75 46 42 54 53 
Togo 29 22 58 46 28 34 100 97 19 14 12 11 32 39 


Tunisia 26 = 28 24 m 19 99 m 45 49 Em 38 44 47 
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Teachers 
Pupil-teacher ratio Percentage of female teachers (all levels) 
Country or territory per 1,000 
Secondary Secondary non-agricultural 
Pre-primary Primary general Pre-primary Primary general labour force 
1990 1996 1990 1996 1990 1996 1990 1996 1990 1996 1990 1996 1990 1996 
Uganda -— m" 30 35 18 18 m s 30 32 16 20 80 62 
United Rep. of Tanzania E € 35 36 22 17 “ais si 41 44 25 26 52 44 
Zambia m m" 44 39 xis Si - ya m 43 a " 56 52 
Zimbabwe = NN 36 39 27 27 E he 39 44 29 36 59 52 
America, North 
Antigua and Barbuda mt ES gi i 15 ns er bie ans e 87 Sa zi s 
Bahamas 17 14 FA 22 zes 16 100 100 E" 88 E 69 ES 27 
Barbados vis oa 18 Ji 20 se xs m 72 ic 55 € 30 ES 
Belize 18 17 26 26 14 14 99 99 70 71 42 47 67 65 
British Virgin Islands ves 9 19 16 12 oa ya 100 dd 85 oes z = E 
Canada 31 40 15 16 14 19 70 67 69 67 54 67 33 31 
Costa Rica 23 21 32 29 22 20 97 97 79 81 e 60 34 35 
Cuba 24 22 13 12 11 11 100 100 79 81 56 64 52 44 
Dominica 22 iae 29 29 - YA 100 xx 81 80 di = ET 
Dominican Republic = 22 41 m E 22 = 94 oe x EP 50 25 T 
El Salvador T 25 40 30 T TH s EN 67 am m = 30 34 
Grenada m ss 24 ie e e m in 72 
Guatemala RS 31 34 35 EE ES i Hs is m ER ji 45 43 
Haiti za i 29 m 20 ii - m 43 i sis - 40 ET 
Honduras 32 m" 38 35 xd T 100 Ya 74 s isi es 37 35 
Jamaica 32 " 34 32 - m - kati 88 88 P s 31 28 
Mexico 26 22 31 28 17 17 98 98 - m T - 50 48 
Netherlands Antilles 24 i 21 ya E E i zs - = E T 29 
Nicaragua 33 31 33 36 38 39 99 97 87 84 58 56 29 28 
Panama 22 23 23 is 20 see 100 ie 74 in 56 EE 43 
Saint Kitts and Nevis 19 NS 22 - 15 E 100 m 74 — 56 ves 
Saint Lucia 16 19 29 26 19 17 isi m 83 83 62 58 
Saint Vincent and the Grenadines 14 os 20 " 27 d 100 - 67 ya 57 - WA ni 
Trinidad and Tobago 14 a 26 25 20 21 96 m 70 74 54 57 33 29 
United States on 28 see 16 E 15 ws 95 sei 86 — 56 - 31 
America, South 
Argentina iss 15 ee 18 ES isi -— 96 T 39 eis sss i 63 
Bolivia 42 vie 25 e ex xi 96 x 57 m s = 52 ae 
Brazil 21 19 23 24 T x Se EN "S - PA m 37 37 
Chile 24 30 29 30 ^ xi m 97 75 72 d - 35 36 
Colombia 24 20 30 25 21 20 ae 95 " 77 "C 49 32 38 
Ecuador 18 15 30 28 13 13 Si 89 oe 67 m 42 58 52 
Guyana 23 16 30 29 44 29 99 99 76 85 55 62 27 28 
Paraguay a 23 25 21 15 12 se es joe wA 67 65 48 63 
Peru 25 22 29 27 20 19 95 98 m 58 47 39 60 56 
Suriname 25 de 22 - 2 ae 100 - 84 s EM YA 61 m 
Uruguay 30 26 22 20 s Si T 100 s WA " s 35 36 
Venezuela 24 22 23 21 xu se 99 98 74 75 T" - 44 41 
Asia 
Afghanistan = X 41 58 25 28 i mJ 59 38 44 34 14 18 
Armenia 7 19 6 97 85 57 


Azerbaijan 7 7 ii 20 as 9 100 100 e 80 zs 66 iss 63 
Bahrain 26 27 19 18 16 15 100 100 54 67 62 69 36 38 
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Table 7 (continued) 


Teachers 
Pupil-teacher ratio Percentage of female teachers (all levels) 
Country or territory per 1, 000 
Secondary Secondary non-agricultural 
Pre-primary Primary general Pre-primary Primary general labour force 
1990 1996 1990 1996 1990 1996 1990 1996 1990 1996 1990 1996 1990 1996 
Bangladesh Be n 63 he 28 oe zu - 19 wee 10 ete 23 
Bhutan E E ing wks ess m p s wa ES sss - “a ee 
Brunei Darussalam 21 22 16 15 13 11 90 93 56 58 48 51 47 52 
Cambodia 17 24 33 46 15 18 82 99 31 37 28 27 53 42 
China 26 28 22 24 15 17 96 94 43 48 32 38 55 50 
Hong Kong SAR 26 21 27 24 21 20 m 99 m 76 ^ 51 20 18 
Cyprus 23 18 21 15 13 13 99 99 60 69 50 55 
Dem. People's Rep. of Korea E n m m - m S in is ES i c fe m 
Georgia 7 8 17 18 7 8 100 100 92 95 61 72 72 55 
India i = 47 47 29 33 da wa 28 30 35 38 34 31 
Indonesia 17 17 23 22 13 14 ay - 51 52 35 39 65 56 
Iran, Islamic Republic of 27 32 31 31 24 32 100 99 53 55 43 47 50 44 
Iraq 18 18 25 20 23 20 100 100 70 71 61 56 53 47 
Israel 30 es 15 ete -— ae es ne 82 E A sg 68 ES 
Japan 18 16 21 19 pr 14 89 89 58 62 e 37 25 26 
Jordan 23 21 25 25 16 17 100 100 62 62 51 54 
Kazakhstan 11 = 21 ee 12 exe " za 96 ET 74 - m le 
Kuwait 16 15 18 13 10 11 100 100 61 59 53 56 A 53 
Kyrgyzstan e 9 16 20 14 13 zaa gx 81 83 69 71 84 53 
Lao People's Dem. Rep. 20 17 27 30 12 17 100 100 38 42 31 39 78 75 
Lebanon ath aas ve wee ES m s yaa E i € ee nde 
Macau P gis WA ya ya jia - - zs E E - P E 
Malaysia 31 29 20 19 19 19 - 99 57 60 52 59 41 41 
Maldives aè 32 wid 25 sis sie E 90 s 67 Ss ae - 50 
Mongolia 26 12 28 31 19 15 o 100 90 90 63 66 42 34 
Myanmar m En 48 46 13 16 - ds 62 67 71 74 38 36 
Nepal - us 39 39 m Mee xs s 14 ae ee ET 180 192 
Oman 20 20 28 26 16 18 100 100 47 50 43 49 64 67 
Pakistan " is 43 ET 19 _ -— m 27 Yu 32 zs 25 
Palestinian Auton. Territories m 29 foc 41 Em 7 in 100 xs 49 E 43 
Philippines 41 39 33 35 33 32 e" Fei i S i i 38 35 
Qatar 18 22 11 9 9 10 99 100 72 79 58 59 32 37 
Republic of Korea 22 28 36 31 26 25 94 100 50 63 37 42 25 23 
Saudi Arabia 14 11 16 13 13 13 100 100 48 52 41 50 48 59 
Singapore 23 A 26 25 21 20 100 T 71 77 60 63 18 18 
Sri Lanka ii as 29 28 19 22 M s s 96 YA 62 54 44 
Syrian Arab Republic 27 22 25 23 19 17 98 98 64 65 45 45 71 63 
Tajikistan 10 11 21 24 - 16 p) MS 49 54 x 35 100 112 
Thailand 23 = 22 = 18 "m e zai A E" EN - 50 a 
Turkey 17 18 30 28 27 24 100 100 43 44 39 43 38 35 
Turkmenistan des ath - he oe eee E zs WA E. E ET ds zs 
United Arab Emirates 21 18 18 16 - 13 99 100 64 70 = 56 27 33 
Uzbekistan 15 11 24 21 10 9 we - 79 82 48 49 97 93 
Viet Nam 23 24 35 32 18 29 " m ss 77 e 23 55 53 
Yemen 15 eM Pere 30 - 21 - is js 17 oe ae - 50 
Europe 
Albania 23 19 19 18 20 17 100 100 55 60 37 51 66 59 
Austria 21 17 11 12 8 9 100 98 82 84 59 60 42 43 
Belarus 7 6 17 20 xs s E € E ET ei 47 46 
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Teachers 
Pupil-teacher ratio Percentage of female teachers (all levels) 
Country or territory per 1,000 
Secondary Secondary non-agricultural 
Pre-primary Primary general Pre-primary Primary general labour force 
1990 1996 1990 1996 1990 1996 1990 1996 1990 1996 1990 1996 1990 1996 
Belgium E i 14 d E m ui ee 68 T E a 53 
Bosnia and Herzegovina E SA site YA WA EM gai oe wet ee im E i TN 
Bulgaria 11 11 15 17 15 11 100 94 77 89 72 76 37 36 
Croatia 13 14 19 19 WA 14 ier 100 75 89 wee 67 28 29 
Czech Republic 11 12 23 19 16 12 100 100 pe 93 ae 74 34 37 
Denmark 13 10 11 10 "T 9 fer 92 58 58 de 54 34 41 
Estonia 7 Fi zi 17 YA 10 100 100 m 89 be 83 z 43 
Finland m 12 sh 18 in 12 i 96 ES 69 ae 67 m 34 
France jaa 23 18 19 E -— = 81 76 79 shi m 37 38 
Germany si 20 S 17 c 14 -— 97 vus 81 iu 53 T 29 
Greece 16 15 19 14 14 12 100 100 52 57 57 59 39 39 
Hungary 12 11 12 11 12 10 100 100 84 92 66 75 45 50 
Iceland iss 7 xs za ay E - si eee ing E E veg es 
Ireland 28 24 27 22 m m 77 78 77 78 "m m 42 44 
Italy 14 14 12 11 9 11 99 99 91 94 70 74 45 38 
Latvia 9 8 15 13 9 8 Ss” 100 a 95 ia 82 41 45 
Lithuania 7 8 18 16 12 10 100 99 94 92 78 80 48 45 
Luxembourg 17 17 13 15 10 8 se on 51 2n ia 40 29 33 
Malta 16 14 21 19 13 11 100 100 79 95 41 50 43 48 
Monaco 19 22 16 19 10 12 64 oe 64 m 58 71 E EN 
Netherlands 17 14 17 16 WA she 100 75 53 65 -— - 33 35 
Norway 4 5 9 - ss si 95 $5 69 E "E eL 64 = 
Poland 14 13 16 15 18 22 SA AA aila " isi os 43 40 
Portugal 19 wa 14 es 10 ES 98 d 81 EN 67 S 41 
Republic of Moldova 9 yA 23 23 ast sie 100 100 97 97 a n 61 44 
Romania 20 17 22 20 14 12 100 100 84 85 65 66 33 36 
Russian Federation 9 ES 22 - 13 E is i 99 ee 77 vei 39 
San Marino 7 9 6 5 - iie 100 100 89 89 Er ee Em is 
Slovakia 12 11 3i 20 14 13 ET 100 T" 91 75 76 a 38 
Slovenia 11 11 x 14 17 15 99 98 - 92 76 76 xis 31 
Spain 25 19 22 17 17 as 95 95 73 66 54 a 37 38 
Sweden jaa 20 10 12 E 11 WA 98 77 73 es 64 42 41 
Switzerland oe 14 ee 12 E - we 99 ee 69 es "t E 34 
The FYR of Macedonia T" 11 20 19 E 17 m 99 52 54 sis 52 33 32 
Ukraine 9 vig 22 m 10 YA 100 E 98 a pa T 41 
United Kingdom 26 29 20 19 13 13 95 100 78 81 55 55 26 30 
Yugoslavia 9 11 22 m 15 m 94 95 74 M 57 in 34 
Oceania 
Australia ES T 17 17 12 12 € s 72 76 50 51 30 40 
Cook Islands wit iaa ee is E EN -— m x YA a n as 
Fiji 20 ie 34 s 18 m SA ds 57 gig Pe i 59 
Kiribati ES - 29 24 16 17 ee i5 57 62 40 40 i EN 
New Zealand E 15 18 18 16 16 100 96 79 82 53 60 39 39 
Papua New Guinea = 32 32 37 25 24 m 66 32 37 31 ve 44 37 
Samoa ^ "t 24 24 18 19 n Ps 64 72 45 47 T ee 
Solomon Islands ns e 19 24 17 Er ET B FE 5s m ier 89 79 
Tonga E wy 24 Ves 18 - E" - 69 - 49 
Tuvalu m - 21 - 15 - is ie 72 iis 48 


Vanuatu on sis 27 = 18 a i S" 40 ES 31 za 37 
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Table 8 
Tertiary education: enrolment and breakdown by ISCED level 


Percentage Percentage 
of students of female students 
Number of by ISCED level in each ISCED level 
students Gross enrolment ratio (%) 
Country or territory per 100,000 1996 1996 
inhabitants Total Male Female 
Level Level Level Level Level Level 
1990 1996 1990 1996 1990 1996 1990 1996 5 6 7 5 6 7 
Africa 
Algeria 1147 1238 11.6 12.0 15.2 14.0 7.8 9.8 +15 80 6 37 47 27 
Angola 71 im 0.8 x 1.3 E 0.2 E wae 
Benin 233 256 2.7 3.1 4.8 5.0 0.7 1.2 m ES T is E -" 
Botswana 306 587 3.2 5.8 3.4 6.1 2.9 5.5 430 65 6 54 44 50 
Burkina Faso 60 83 07 09 1.0 1.4 0.3 0.4 4 96 WA 34 22 YA 
Burundi 66 ee 0.7 m" 1.1 a 0.4 
Cameroon 289 - 3.3 m " = Ya sk " i = 
Cape Verde - m — - - m - m - m - 
Central African Republic 130 xs 1:5 ~ 2.8 ee 0.4 zu 
Chad s 51 e 0.6 " 1.1 yai 0.2 
Comoros 41 57 05 0.6 0.9 0.9 0.2 0.4 
Congo 481 ise 5.4 " 9.0 " 1.9 
Côte d'Ivoire 333 568 3.9 6.2 i 9.5 s 2.9 
Dem. Rep. of the Congo 215 212 2.4 2.3 A -— E m — E T: ET 
Djibouti 10 26 0.1 0.3 0.2 0.3 0.1 0.2 100 - - 47 i " 
Egypt 1454 1895 15.8 202 20.0 242 11.4 15.9 - 89 12 ; 43 34 
Equatorial Guinea 164 xu 1.8 -— 3.2 ja 0.5 EY m - a P A 
Eritrea - 90 "e 1.0 ui 1 za 0.3 14 86 - 8 14 
Ethiopia 71 74 08 08 1.3 1.3 0.3 0.3 52 46 2 25 16 7 
Gabon 457 649 5.7 80 8.0 T 3.5 Š: - - m - 
Gambia za 148 - 1.7 se 2.2 "m 1.2 
Ghana 126 RA 1.4 2.0 as 0.6 
Guinea 93 112 1.1 1.3 2.0 2.0 0.1 0.3 
Guinea-Bissau 
Kenya 142 ae 1.6 ee 2.3 - 0.9 a " we ye a ee = 
Lesotho 118 234 13 24 1.1 2.2 1.5 2.6 55 45 1 53 56 50 
Liberia m yi p js We P i 
Libyan Arab Jamahiriya 1397 ete 16.6 22 17.6 T 15.4 he 
Madagascar 308 188 3.0 2.0 3.2 2.2 2.7 1.8 
Malawi 52 58 0.6 0.6 0.9 0.9 0.3 0.4 
Mali 69 134 0.6 1.4 1.0 2.3 0.2 0.6 
Mauritania 264 365 28 38 4.8 6.3 0.8 1.3 
Mauritius 330 632 35 6.1 4.4 6.0 2.6 6.2 T m T" i We e 
Morocco 1068 1167 10.6 11.1 13.3 12.9 7.9 9.3 4 89 7 29 42 30 
Mozambigue - 40 - 0.5 m 0.7 on 0.2 
Namibia 300 735 3.3 8.1 2.4 6.3 4.3 9.9 
Niger 58 m 0.7 x 1.2 m 0.2 
Nigeria zs m fee 
Rwanda ET i$ ET ET a Fi it - En n E 
Sao Tome and Principe - m — - - m - - - m - 
Senegal 255 297 30 34 4.5 is 1.4 
Seychelles Es M ei zi 5 is 
Sierra Leone 119 " 1.4 n 2.4 "- 0.5 
Somalia emn fe ES si n m D E ES see e ds m ion 
South Africa 1291 1841 13.2 17.2 147 18.0 11.8 16.5 47 46 8 48 52 43 
Sudan 272 iss 3.0 za 3.1 e 2.8 2s m" E: Pe a "e e 
Swaziland 425 630 4.1 6.0 4.8 5.9 3.5 6.1 60 36 4 54 48 51 
Togo 255 315 29 3.6 5.0 5.9 0.8 1.2 44 56 - 16 11 


Tunisia 840 1341 85 137 103 15.0 68 125 9 85 6 94 47 34 


World education indicators 


Country or territory 


Uganda 


United Rep. of Tanzania 


Zambia 
Zimbabwe 


America, North 


Antigua and Barbuda 
Bahamas 

Barbados 

Belize 

British Virgin Islands 
Canada 


Costa Rica 

Cuba 

Dominica 
Dominican Republic 
EI Salvador 
Grenada 


Guatemala 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Jamaica 

Mexico 

Netherlands Antilles 


Nicaragua 

Panama 

Saint Kitts and Nevis 
Saint Lucia 


Saint Vincent and the Grenadines 


Trinidad and Tobago 
United States 


America, South 


Argentina 
Bolivia 
Brazil 
Chile 
Colombia 
Ecuador 


Guyana 
Paraguay 
Peru 
Suriname 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 


Asia 


Afghanistan 
Armenia 
Azerbaijan 
Bahrain 


Number of 
students Gross enrolment ratio (%) 
per 100,000 
inhabitants Total Male Female 
1990 1996 1990 1996 1990 1996 1990 1996 
107 179 1.2 1.9 1.7 2.6 0.7 1.8 
26 57 O3 0.6 0.5 1.0 0.1 0.2 
212 238 22 25 3.3 3.6 1.2 14 
500 661 6.0 6.6 8.8 9.4 3.2 3.9 
2586 2535 27.2 28.7 24.1 23.0 30.3 34.5 
6897 5953 94.7 87.3 85.3 80.7 1043 95.3 
2525 2830 26.9 30.3 32.9 27.5 
2281 1013 20.9 124 17.4 9.6 245 152 
ue 2 223 22.9 19.0 26.8 
1530 1935 15.9 17.8 18.6 17.7 13.4 17.9 
804 8.5 
884 985 89 100 100 110 77 88 
676 768 68 7.8 7.9 9.0 5.8 6.7 
1575 1739 14.5 16.0 16.6 16.7 125 152 
803 1209 8.2 80 11.3 8.4 124 
2220 3025 21.5 
597 787 66 82 74 9.3 5.9 6.9 
5396 5341 75.2 80.9 67.0 70.6 83.8 91.8 
3058 3117 381 362 
2 066 € 21.3 s WA ps - 
1081 1424 11.2 14.5 10.9 x 11.6 - 
1965 2546 21.8 31.5 s 33.5 .. 294 
1394 1640 189.4 16.7 12.9 16.0 13.9 17.5 
2012 e 20.0 m " " fae - 
e 956 eo 0114 sc dA ss 11.5 
779 948 8.3 10.3 8.8 10.0 7.7 | 10.7 
3161 3268 30.4 25.8 ee = - 
1082 m 9.3 E 8.7 € 9.9 
2306 2458 29.9 29.5 
2 820 29.0 
165 is 1.8 ya 24 gati 1.1 T 
1 886 996 23.8 122 .. 10.5 . 14.0 
2289 1513 242 174 285 174 19.6 17.8 
1 402 " 17.7 s 15.0 m 20.8 


Percentage Percentage 
of students of female students 
by ISCED level in each ISCED level 
1996 1996 
Level Level Level Level Level Level 
5 6 Fg 5 6 7 
54 43 3 31 37 26 
32 64 5 19 15 16 
71 25 4 40 29 24 
+- 92 8 63 57 
44 49 7 49 58 48 
*— 100 YA E 
— 100 S 60 
10 90 1 
2 98 4 43 44 88 
YA 94 6 / 48 41 
9 90 2 58 51 46 
+9 90 1 33 62 61 
+9 74 18 69 52 45 
39 47 14 58 54 54 
./. 100 shi / 55 / 
20 77 3 45 46 46 
20 74 6 51 52 51 
+41 56 3 56 60 62 
23 77 0 67 51 42 
15 85 F3 
27 72 1 64 44 
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Table 8 (continued) 


Percentage Percentage 
of students of female students 
Number of by ISCED level in each ISCED level 
students Gross enrolment ratio (%) 
Country or territory per 100,000 1996 1996 
inhabitants Total Male Female 
Level Level Level Level Level Level 
1990 1996 1990 1996 1990 1996 1990 1996 5 6 7 5 6 7 
Bangladesh 397 ES 4.2 is 7.0 m 1.3 
Bhutan E s ges m -— " za "S 
Brunei Darussalam "T 516 E 6.6 NN 5.8 A 8.0 as ca - ie v 
Cambodia 77 85 0.7 1.2 d 1.9 ES 0.5 — 100 -= g 16 
China 331 473 3.0 5.6 3.9 7.3 2.0 3.9 +44 52 4 
Hong Kong SAR 1474 " 19.4 x 22.5 " 16.2 
Cyprus 962 1193 15.0 23.0 15.0 20.0 15.0 25.0 77 21 3 50 78 42 
Dem. People's Rep. of Korea al ez Da S ES zs: E Em go " wi ET - - 
Georgia 2718 3149 36.7 42.0 33.8 39.7 39.8 444 19 80 1 53 53 55 
India 582 638 6.1 6.9 7.7 8.4 4.2 5.3 T E jaa ET E e 
Indonesia 930 1157 9.2 11.3 .. 146 pa 8.0 29 71 YA 42 32 FA 
Iran, Islamic Republic of 936 1763 10.0 17.6 13.7 21.9 6.2 13.1 7 89 4 28 38 24 
Iraq st E E - ii m s 
Israel 2894 3571 33.5 40.9 33.3 in 33.7 EM - BA -- 7 
Japan 2251 3131 29.6 40.5 35.7 444 23.3 36.5 32 64 4 68 33 20 
Jordan z ^i 21.7 sii 20.0 p" 23.5 a 21 74 5 65 43 27 
Kazakhstan 3210 2859 40.31 33.3 "ES we 37.5 44 55 0 58 53 
Kuwait 1011 1750 125 19.3 9.1 14.6 158 240 28 71 2 47 68 49 
Kyrgyzstan 1310 1088 14.8 11.9 zs 11:3 ue 125 us eee E es ie on 
Lao People's Dem. Rep. a 260 p 2.8 m 3.9 zd 1.7 59 41 E 28 34 B 
Lebanon 3276 2712 28.9 27.0 296 27.2 28.2 26.8 1 99 PE 61 49 ds 
Macau 1996 1701 25.4 27.8 367 27.8 17.6 27.8 19 59 22 51 52 40 
Malaysia 680 1048 7.3 11.7 7.8 m 6.9 = a x za = “a S 
Maldives - - - -= - - -= — — — — — — — 
Mongolia 1418 1767 14.0 17.0 9.7 10.4 18.3 23.8 12 85 3 79 68 62 
Myanmar 457 590 4.1 5.4 ET 4.2 E 6.7 YA 96 4 ile 61 80 
Nepal 499 485 5.2 4.8 8.0 a 2.4 on ix - T 
Oman 348 695 4.1 8.0 4.4 8.8 3.8 7.1 
Pakistan 291 x 2.9 xx 3.6 " 2.2 ET EN " € "m -" - 
Palestinian Auton. Territories - is E -— ias ja E ET 9 89 3 56 44 26 
Philippines 2817 2958 28.2 29.0 23.8 252 326 327 +.. 95 5 /. 56 70 
Qatar 1336 1518 27.0 26.6 14.6 13.6 42.7 40.9 5 93 2 72 73 83 
Republic of Korea 3946 6106 38.6 67.7 51.3 82.0 25.1 52.4 26 69 5 39 37 29 
Saudi Arabia 960 1455 11.6 16.3 12.2 17.4 10.9 15.3 15 82 3 28 52 36 
Singapore 1846 2730 18.6 38.5 22.1 wk 15.2 ET " E m taa m E 
Sri Lanka 440 474 4.6 5.1 5.6 5.9 3.7 - 28 60 13 38 46 47 
Syrian Arab Republic 1789 1559 18.2 15.7 21.8 18.2 14.5 13.1 15 83 2 37 39 34 
Tajikistan 2068 1895 22.1 20.4 274 274 169 13.3 32 68 shu 43 28 /. 
Thailand .. 2252 .. 224 - oe ET iss 23 73 4 zt T m 
Turkey 1337 2301 13.1 21.0 17.2 26.5 9.0 152 25 69 6 45 36 36 
Turkmenistan 2 072 si 21.7 is - p iB Si Er d E: ES = E 
United Arab Emirates 531 801 9.2 11.9 4.8 4.9 15.0 207 *— 100 1 . 72 51 
Uzbekistan 2 938 a 30.4 T 
Viet Nam 194 678 1.9 6.9 " " te ET 
Yemen 436 419 4.3 4.2 7.0 7.0 1.5 1.1 
Europe 
Albania 671 1087 6.9 12.0 6.5 10.1 74 14.0 e i = ES = = 
Austria 2670 2988 352 48.3 37.4 47.8 32.8 48.8 6 86 8 69 46 38 


Belarus 3268 3168 476 43.8 45.2 38.6 50.0 49.1 +... 98 2 m 53 


World education indicators 


Country or territory 


Belgium 


Bosnia and Herzegovina 


Bulgaria 
Croatia 

Czech Republic 
Denmark 


Estonia 
Finland 
France 
Germany 
Greece 
Hungary 


Iceland 
Ireland 

Italy 

Latvia 
Lithuania 
Luxembourg 


Malta 
Monaco 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Poland 
Portugal 


Republic of Moldova 
Romania 

Russian Federation 
San Marino 
Slovakia 

Slovenia 


Spain 
Sweden 
Switzerland 


The FYR of Macedonia 


Ukraine 


United Kingdom 
Yugoslavia 


Oceania 


Australia 

Cook Islands 

Fiji 

Kiribati 

New Zealand 
Papua New Guinea 


Samoa 

Solomon Islands 
Tonga 

Tuvalu 

Vanuatu 


Number of 
students Gross enrolment ratio (%) 
per 100,000 
inhabitants Total Male Female 
1990 1996 1990 1996 1990 1996 1990 1996 
2776 3551 40.2 56.3 40.7 554 39.6 57.3 
2 162 3 110 314 41 2 29.6 31.2 32.6 51.6 
1601 1911 23.9 27.9 . 26.8 EE 
1147 2009 16.0 23.5 17.6 23.8 143 233 
2782 3349 36.5 48.2 34.1 43.4 39.0 53.1 
1748 2965 26.0 41.8 25.1 38.1 27.0 45.7 
3324 4418 48.9 74.1 45.9 68.3 52.1 80.0 
2995 3541 39.6 51.0 36.6 45.0 42.8 57.4 
2581 2603 352 472 40.3 49.9 29.9 44.4 
1910 3138 36.1 46.8 363 47.4 35.8 46.3 
988 1903 14.0 23.6 13.6 21.5 144 25.7 
2051 2918 24.9 37.5 20.9 30.4 29.0 448 
2578 3702 29.3 41.0 30.8 38.8 27.7 43.3 
2547 3299 32.1 46.9 33.1 42.3 31.1 51.6 
1712 2248 25.0 33.3 219 27.0 28.3 39.6 
2475 2251 33.8 31.4 29.8 25.3 381 37.8 
640 9:7 12.4 7.0 
882 2183 13.0 29.3 14.2 272 11.7 31.6 
3203 3018 39.8 47.3 43.5 48.2 36.1 46.3 
3360 4239 42.3 62.0 38.8 53.2 46.0 71.2 
1429 1865 21.7 247 18.7 21.0 25.0 285 
1882 3242 23.2 38.8 20.3 33.4 26.1 444 
2401 2143 355 26.5 .. 23.8 ss. 29.2 
831 1819 9.7 22.5 10.0 20.8 93 243 
3439 3006 52.31 42.8 46.31 37.3 58.4 48.5 
.. 1897 s 24 .. 21.6 vw» e26 
1750 2657 24.5 36.1 21.4 31.1 277 4138 
3109 4254 36.7 51.4 351 474 38.3 55.6 
2250 3116 32.0 503 28.9 43.5 353 574 
2012 2072 25.7 32.6 32.5 39.6 184 252 
1389 1557 16.8 19.5 15.9 17.4 17.7 21.7 
3183 2996 46.6 41.7 45.9 47.4 
2186 3237 30.2 52.3 30.9 48.6 29.4 56.3 
1302 1625 18.1 21.9 16.8 19.6 194 244 
2872 5682 35.5 79.8 328 76.9 382 82.9 
757 8.4 
3318 4511 397 626 378 528 417 726 
318 3.2 4.2 2.1 


Percentage Percentage 
of students of female students 
by ISCED level in each ISCED level 
1996 1996 
Level Level Level Level Level Level 
5 6 7 5 6 7 
10 90 1 75 60 4i 
#122 78 - 37 55 
13 82 5 68 46 30 
11 90 / 48 55 /. 
31 61 8 54 53 53 
17 75 8 63 51 46 
# 14 86 = 65 43 
31 69 / 
16 81 3 59 58 59 
3 94 3 66 54 53 
= 87 14 60 58 
30 59 11 66 57 53 
24 66 10 47 50 42 
/ 57 43 / 49 44 
29 71 / 55 57 / 
22 74 4 54 58 53 
36 64 1 ies 
14 86 / 71 50 /. 
42 57 1 60 52 
4 92 4 78 50 40 
#13 87 49 58 
2 94 4 48 53 48 
/ 94 6 / 57 38 
42 48 9 32 43 33 
#10 90 - 46 55 
25 56 19 56 52 47 
#18 82 49 55 
39 48 13 45 56 52 
27 60 13 60 57 51 
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Table 9 


Tertiary education: students and graduates by broad field of study, 1996 


Country or territory 


Africa 


Algeria 
Angola 
Benin 
Botswana 
Burkina Faso 
Burundi 


Cameroon 

Cape Verde 

Central African Republic 
Chad 

Comoros 

Congo 


Cote d'Ivoire 

Dem. Rep. of the Congo 
Djibouti 

Egypt 

Eguatorial Guinea 
Eritrea 


Ethiopia 
Gabon 

Gambia 
Ghana 

Guinea 
Guinea—Bissau 


Kenya 

Lesotho 

Liberia 

Libyan Arab Jamahiriya 
Madagascar 

Malawi 


Mali 
Mauritania 
Mauritius 
Morocco 
Mozambigue 
Namibia 


Niger 

Nigeria 

Rwanda 

Sao Tome and Principe 
Senegal 

Seychelles 


Sierra Leone 
Somalia 
South Africa 
Sudan 
Swaziland 
Togo 

Tunisia 


Percentage of students (and graduates) 


Percentage of female students 


by field of study in each field of study 
Law Natural Law Natural 
and sciences, and sciences, 
Human- social engin. & Medical All Edu- Human- social | engin.& Medical 
Education ities sciences agric. sciences fields cation ities sciences agric. sciences 
* 1 (1) 13 (16 25 (25) 50 (52) 10 (6 44 26 65 47 36 50 
ss iu) "TEE m de ees) (s aha € € = zai n 
29 (.) 49 (. dee ‘Gand 18 (...) 4 (... 19 21 20 de 13 24 
* 11 (7) 18 (11 44 (46) 27 (35) 1 (1 47 49 56 60 24 91 
T bL 9T C. 35 (J 19 £6.) 9 L. 22 14 32 22 8 24 
"EE S ( [e ) TE YA = 
fe) (ex im uu) us os) (ce: 
-0 -0 -0 -0 -6 
PES wah Gee seco (ied) teen Cees) (ce: vet ns E 
+4 (.) 49 (. 30 (...) 14 ) 8 (sc 12 5 15 13 6 = 
(...) "e se ces) E ) (i: E 
(se) (Gs: NS a ) (ce: 
(3) ( "EM i. ) "m 
PEE US ( i ees) a ) se tees re Ed A 
28 (...) = Ge 72 (a) = ) - (.. 47 61 E 42 : . 
16 (24) 19 (16 41 (33) 15 (15) 7 (10 42 54 53 36 29 43 
me S ze ues "EE ud) "E m e" = E 
(16) . (11 . (32) .. (42) . C 
25 (28) 3 (2 32 (29) 36 (32) 6 (10 20 23 35 27 12 17 
+8 (.) 26 (. 48 (...) = aas 19 {axe 38 22 33 36 59 
(...) (Ge eu s) zu) Gs 
um. ue) io “Ges ze. uec) zu Mad TEE eS E Zaa E" E 
4 (.) 39 (. Jem) 42 (...) 14 (... 11 9 14 ss 7 17 
(3) Gs "EOS za) Gi 
"m (ee E S ren ore’ (re PPA YA ii oe - 
34 (37) 7 (3 46 (49) 13 (12) = ¢ 54 71 65 48 31 
(...) ( X S e) (Ce 
eee. c) E (se Seen (he) le) (a: E YA ae E ek WA 
3 (3 11 (18 54 (51) 20 (23) 12 (5 45 36 66 46 30 47 
(73) (0 s (UA) . (12) (4 s si yi 
fea) na es us) iss) (Gs: 
«s (12) .. (23 . (50) .. (16) (- 
43 (.) 36 (. FOREN 17 (...) oq ee e I € wa 2 
0 (0) 67 (62 PREDA 29 (33) 3 (3 41 31 46 YA 28 49 
18 (37) 8 (8 21 (10) 46 (36) 6 (9 25 30 27 19 20 56 
26 (...) 12 (.. 14 (...) 4 (...) 19 i. 61 58 52 43 35 83 
OBEN ( "E (ee | i ) sa m 
+15 (...) 11 ( 22 (...) 41 ) 11 (.. 
wi. AGE) ( E SN ) um us 
= doce d. YA YA jede 
(...) (... x Gea) ) (i: 
(a) ka ELS ) (ee 
(3) GH (Cz) 2 ( 
TESI se ur x E zou) (Ge ae ES FA re 
21 (43) 12 (7 44 (31) 18 (14) 4 (4 49 64 61 46 29 61 
21 (19) 9 (6 35 (39) 22 (35) ts 52 55 57 60 12 85 
1 (2) 41 (48 39 (37) 11 (8) 7 (7 17 28 20 17 7 21 
2 (10) 24 (18 32 (35) 27 (23) 8 (10 45 42 61 44 32 55 
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Percentage of students (and graduates) Percentage of female students 
by field of study in each field of study Gender 
Country or territory segre- 
Law Natural Law Natural : 
and Sciences, and sciences, gation 
Human- social engin. & Medical All Edu- Human- social engin & Medical index 
Education ities sciences agric. sciences fields cation ities sciences agric. sciences (%) 
Uganda 35 (53) 6 (5 36 (26) 15 (14) 2 (2 33 29 38 40 17 31 8 
United Rep. of Tanzania 14 (4) 42 © J. (56) 39 (26) 3 (15 16 18 20 YA 9 28 6 
Zambia "m "E re TN m a oue) deo aa n m "- d z M wif 
Zimbabwe 47 ) 4 (... B2 (...) 23 (...) 2 obs 37 46 28 42 14 39 11 
America, North 
Antigua and Barbuda - (2 - (7 - > - (2 - ¢ 
Bahamas "E E) bs 6e Gul ie dui) (i: is 
Barbados € 1 (4) 23 & 53 (..) 21 (...) 2 bs 62 58 76 64 46 45 8 
Belize - © - Cc = Q x) (> : 
British Virgin Islands - > = WA - & =- (f = q- 
Canada ae d (12 . (29) . (28) (8 
Costa Rica +16 (..) 6 (.. 32 (...) 18 (... 6 G. yA x a m T E i 
Cuba 34 (32) 2 (1 9 (7) 21 (26 26 (24 60 76 63 62 30 72 18 
Dominica aue ed "EE e zaa ula uu sd e m sa ya ES a 
Dominican Republic 13 (17) 4 (5 48 (50) 25 (17) 10 (12 M T - T" M: za » 
El Salvador 0 (0 27 (40 41 (25) de QE 13 (12 50 61 37 49 A. 65 8 
Grenada ss hay wea ee iue east) ae | ae € se he " i m 
Guatemala (...) ses "E S ( “ 
Haiti "m bs z Ged ard scd es A 
Honduras 13 (...) 2 i 41 (a) 26 ( 12 C 44 68 47 43 26 58 10 
Jamaica * 7 GC) 19 ba 45 (...) 20 ( 10 d. 67 83 80 68 50 55 9 
Mezico 14 (3) 2 (3 41 (51) 31 (33 8 (10 48 64 58 54 28 58 12 
Netherlands Antilles - de — = 6 - d s. oy 
Nicaragua 12 (9) (2 43 (47) 31 (26 11 (17 51 68 56 55 35 64 10 
Panama #12 (22) 11 (6 46 (35) 27 (27 60 77 65 66 36 75 13 
Saint Kitts and Nevis aai Aa on Gs: iu Cae) az Gs ae GH os 
Saint Lucia =. (53) ... (37 wu (C) we dB PEE 
Saint Vincent and the Grenadines fe) Ls "M WA "ET sx bes ae - - " es i "- 
Trinidad and Tobago +6 (.) 15 (. 25 (=) 41 (.. TS. (ss 54 73 76 66 38 47 15 
United States ws AM (16 .. (36) (19 . (18 xs ds e sis zaa - 
America, South 
Argentina *2 (.) Th Ge 42 (...) 30 (... 14 (.. 
Bolivia uo ud soc ens xit "as m ee Sx s e E RT "m se 
Brazil 12 tx.) ot. 44 (...) 23 9 {... 55 81 73 51 34 66 12 
Chile 8 (12 44 (47 de. Wis) 43 (34 6 (7 46 78 54 A. 29 67 14 
Colombia 14 (20) 3 (3 43 (42) 31 (26 9 (9 52 67 53 56 34 70 11 
Ecuador T e TE -— or i... E" ET ne eT YA i na 
Guyana + 9 (28) 5 (2 50 (27) 25 (33 9 15 58 78 68 68 27 61 15 
Paraguay 24 (..) 4 (.. 40 (...) 22 (.. Ltn e 55 68 53 51 47 62 7 
Peru "Xm b TE ie ) "E m xs = i NT ae 
Suriname "m b "Em "mmm ws 10 
Uruguay 17 (36) 2 (0 42 (30) 24 (17 14 (12 
Venezuela LJ o a Ls x 
Asia 
Afghanistan es "be atiba TN eal dow Aes ee een WA E BT ya s = ed 
Armenia 25 (18) 12 (12 17 (16) 33 (33 11 (20 55 80 77 41 37 66 20 
Azerbaijan es de) a m (s) "M T ( i a m PS ee 
Bahrain ws (23) » (8 (27) (25 (17 
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Table 9 (continued) 


Country or territory 


Bangladesh 
Bhutan 
Brunei Darussalam 
Cambodia 
China 

Hong Kong SAR 


Cyprus 

Dem. People’s Rep. of Korea 
Georgia 

India 

Indonesia 

Iran, Islamic Republic of 


Iraq 

Israel 
Japan 
Jordan 
Kazakhstan 
Kuwait 


Kyrgyzstan 

Lao People’s Dem. Rep. 
Lebanon 

Macau 

Malaysia 

Maldives 


Mongolia 

Myanmar 

Nepal 

Oman 

Pakistan 

Palestinian Auton. Territories 


Philippines 

Qatar 

Republic of Korea 
Saudi Arabia 
Singapore 

Sri Lanka 


Syrian Arab Republic 
Tajikistan 

Thailand 

Turkey 

Turkmenistan 

United Arab Emirates 


Uzbekistan 
Viet Nam 
Yemen 


Europe 
Albania 


Austria 
Belarus 


Percentage of students (and graduates) 


Percentage of female students 


by field of study in each field of study 
Law Natural Law Natural 
and sciences, and sciences, 
Human- social engin. & Medical All Edu- Human- social engin. & Medical 
Education ities sciences agric. sciences fields cation ities sciences agric. sciences 
(...) (... a due) (...) (... 
(x) ie em zu Qu) (...) (0 E aa p e EC 
«62 (80) 1 (3 19 (13) 6 (4) = qe 59 74 56 53 36 i 
26 (...) 2 (a: 29 (...) 23 (...) 20 (.. 16 21 24 12 11 19 
*16 (28) 6 (8 9 (22) 53 (35) 9 (6 
as (9) (9 .. (34) . (42) (4 
13 (16) 6 (6 43 (48) 17 (17) 9 (4 56 92 76 57 27 74 
11 (6) 14 (13 16 (18) 48 (51) 10 (12 53 74 77 47 40 66 
4 (a) 70 (.. oe. (eee) 25 (...) 2 (us 36 46 38 il: 30 35 
17 (14) 6 (7 46 (50) 28 (27) 2 (2 35 44 42 37 24 49 
14 (14) 13 (9 21 (14) 36 (34) 12 (29 37 49 58 31 21 58 
(z) (... (3) sa) l: 
8 (8) 56 (55 da (A 23 (23) 8 (8 44 71 49 l. 13 66 
12 (14) 18 (20 32 (28) 27 (24) 11 (11 47 65 64 38 36 54 
16 (19) 12 (9 15 (15) 42 (40) 0 (14 55 68 75 44 39 77 
3i (..) 8 (.. 34 (..) 23 (..) (ce: 62 74 70 60 43 72 
(...) (... "m | & ds 
(28) ze (7 .. (13) .. (38) . (11 ya m e T E een 
1 (1) 26 (23 52 (52) 17 (19) 3 (6 49 38 54 51 37 53 
9 (12) 10 (16 64 (45) 10 (8) - 49 72 62 50 15 
"EE | (... a ees) ue. Ges) (ii 
(...) Gs 4 (2) uo) (i 
22 (31) 16 (15 26 (19) 25 (18) 10 (17 69 78 75 66 54 87 
0 (9) 42 (61 22 (9) 37 (30) = ¢ 62 69 64 59 61 
10. (...) 74 (.. dee Ge) 14 (...) T €. e" eee -— n ae zs 
39 (/) 19 (51 6 (16) 31 (26) 5 (6 45 42 66 43 33 58 
24 (26) 11 (30 30 (16) 10 (20) 4 (7 44 57 57 31 32 54 
(15) . (6 . (81) . (28) (19 
(41) .. (35 GA) . (19) "XE vet ai E za aa za 
6 (8) 17 (18 25 (28) 34 (38) 5 (6 37 78 58 41 17 56 
36 (39) 19 (19 23 (17) 18 (21) 3 (3 48 62 37 43 44 37 
eo (7) .. (33 ns (CE) .. (58) TEE C - eR oes n AN m 
10 (6) 18 (29 33 (28) 29 (29) 10 (7 44 60 57 43 31 45 
2 (4) 55 (39 da D) 31 (41) 12 (16 39 53 43 d 31 35 
38 (48) 2 [19 5 (1) 23 (18) 14 (10 33 39 21 21 13 67 
9 (7) 4 (7 60 (56) 21 (18) 6 (11 - ah Em PH ia EN 
10 (13) 5 (6 53 (32) 22 (30) 10 (18 38 42 47 37 29 64 
wa eu) T “(ose 2x Gas) (a) "S t yaa m css ze E - 
+31 (47) 27 (15 14 (13) 27 (23) 2 (2 72 95 84 56 42 67 
(...) (... (isa) (...) (Ge 
Ba. (Ge) T et zu uu) e) TE YA E E E 2 E E 
26 (...) 20 (.. 44 (...) 6 (...) 4 (.. 13 23 20 4 17 5 
12 (6) 21 (25 36 (25) 22 (33) 7 (11 57 82 70 47 45 63 
7 (17) 15 (13 41 (32) 28 (28) 8 (11 47 75 63 49 26 60 
#17 (14) 22 (15 22 (17) 33 (44) 4 (9 
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Percentage of students (and graduates) Percentage of female students 
. by field of study in each field of study Gender 
Country or territory segre 
Law Natural Law Natural ] 
and sciences, and sciences, gation 
Human- social engin. & Medical All Edu- Human- social  engin.& Medical index 
Education ities sciences agric. sciences fields cation ities sciences agric. sciences (%) 
Belgium (za) ( La) "s (s 
Bosnia and Herzegovina ses dee) a dos "EU — € (sed m ae 
Bulgaria 14 (20) 8 (6 39 (29) 25 (26 7 (18 61 80 72 66 46 70 12 
Croatia #10 (9) 8 (6 32 (31) 38 (37 7 (13 51 81 70 63 27 69 20 
Czech Republic 17 (17) 8 (8 26 (33) 34 (28) 10 (14 48 70 58 54 25 68 16 
Denmark 18 (13) 18 (9 24 (29) 21 (28 11 (16 54 75 68 43 29 81 18 
Estonia 8 (10 12 (10 36 (31) 32 (27 £f (11 53 85 70 60 26 84 18 
Finland 9 (10 14 (8 24 (20) 37 (34 16 (28 53 76 70 59 24 83 22 
France 4 (.) 315 (. 40 (...) 25 ( 11 ( 55 73 75 60 31 63 14 
Germany #6 (4 16 (9 31 (27) 31 (35 11 (16 46 71 61 44 23 65 15 
Greece ww du) dete Qs = Ge) ( sx -" E 
Hungary 21 (24 12 (8 26 (27) 32 (26 7 (13 52 80 65 51 28 60 16 
Iceland 18 (26) 19 (17 27 (23) 20 (23 16 (11 59 82 65 52 27 74 16 
Ireland 3 (6) 18 (17 27 (36) 30 (36 5 (4 52 69 67 57 34 64 11 
Italy 3 (2 15 (14 42 (32) 28 (23 9 (12 54 89 78 55 35 57 11 
Latvia 23 (28) 9 (11 30 (24) 29 (28 4 (6 60 82 76 63 36 71 16 
Lithuania 17 (17) 9 (9 25 (25) 38 (34 9 (13 59 82 75 65 38 77 16 
Luxembourg [44 Us kc nbus) zd ( ha 
Malta 19 (23) 24 (17 24 (37) 13 (12 18 (11 48 64 52 44 21 56 10 
Monaco - (Q9 es ce - © =e =. d . 
Netherlands 12 (14) 8 (8 48 (44) 20 (22 10 (12 48 67 60 50 19 70 12 
Norway 17 (13) 12 (21 30 (37) 18 (11 11 (9 56 75 63 53 29 79 13 
Poland a Uy we (B .. (26) 22 . (25 ae 
Portugal 12 (18) 8 (10 41 (40) 31 (20 6 (9 57 79 70 60 37 72 11 
Republic of Moldova 24 (10) 4 (39 12 (/) 44 (30) 11 (19 53 81 48 50 37 77 18 
Romania 1 (2) 9 (9 40 (34) 32 (40 14 (12 53 88 65 58 34 74 13 
Russian Federation 10 (12) 7 (6 22 (22) 49 (45) 9 (13 55 88 75 72 34 79 21 
San Marino =- Q = ¢ - Q9 = {H = (- F 
Slovakia 17 (21) 8 (8 23 (21) 43 (37 9 (13 50 74 57 55 33 69 15 
Slovenia 11 (12) 8 (4 43 (44) 29 (29 6 (8 56 80 71 63 30 76 16 
Spain 8 (12) 10 (10 42 (42) 31 (23 7 53 75 64 57 33 70 12 
Sweden 14 (22) 16 (6 26 (23) 31 (28 13 56 75 65 58 31 77 15 
Switzerland 5. (.) 14 (. 41 (...) 31 ( 8 38 70 57 40 16 55 14 
The FYR of Macedonia # 7 (10 11 (t1 32 (29) 38 (36) 10 (12 54 86 71 60 36 70 15 
Ukraine e bel Ls TEN ( acf i 
United Kingdom 9 (12) 15 (17 31 (33) 29 (28) 16 (10 51 71 61 50 25 77 15 
Yugoslavia # 6 (10) 13 (12 29 (23) 41 (43) 10 (12 54 71 76 60 37 68 15 
Oceania 
Australia 8 (15 13 (14 33 (32) 32 (23 12 (14 51 71 67 52 28 74 14 
Cook Islands (e) (ozi «, es) oe eee Med 
Fiji "m bs "m ( "EE 
Kiribati us quu wed. eS "Tm "m au dos m i en ae E a = 
New Zealand 13 (14) 21 (19 33 (33) 21 (20 8 (10 57 82 62 56 33 78 11 
Papua New Guinea us de) ss cde ax ena "PM um "X - x "- ine " "T 288 
Samoa (...) ( (...) ( ( 
Solomon Islands wa Ce an Ge (2) ( ( 
Tonga Wal ded "E (5.3 ( ( 
Tuvalu ae nei) ae ae (3 L« ( 
Vanuatu - (Q9 - ( - © = 6 e 
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Table 10 
Private enrolment and public expenditure on education 


Private enrolment Public expenditure on education 
as percentage As percentage Average Current 
Country or territory ot ptal enroiment As of annual expenditure 
Secondary percentage government growth as percentage 
Pre-primary Primary general of GNP expenditure rate (%) of total 

1990 1996 1990 1996 1990 1996 1990 1996 1990 1996 1990-96 1990 1996 
Africa 
Algeria = = = = = = tae 
Angola = = = = = = 04.9 : *10.7 e ze 89.9 YA 
Benin 8 9 3 6 8 a 3.2 xs 15.2 ES WA 85.6 
Botswana jns A 5 4 75 78 6.9 10.3 17.0 21.8 10.1 71.3 74.8 
Burkina Faso 29 35 9 8 39 E 2.7 3.6 s 11.1 5.4 - 82.7 
Burundi 1 1 9 11 3.4 4.0 16.7 18.3 1.3 97.0 97.2 
Cameroon 36 48 25 25 39 36 34 n 19.6 s -— 90.7 
Cape Verde se "S — - - - 4.0 19.9 98.6 
Central African Republic sss E = 4 - *2.2 iss wt rn «és 96.9 ae 
Chad re "S 6 8 5 12 1.7 1.7 m za 2.2 99.1 99.0 
Comoros E -— = 9 - 37 63.9 4.2 «243 21.1 1.0 5 ES 
Congo 2 - 1 6.0 6.1 14.4 14.7 -1.5 97.4 97.6 
Cote d'Ivoire 67 49 10 11 24 35 tf 5.0 35.6 24.0 -2.0 99.2 91.9 
Dem. Rep. of the Congo - sae " 13 a 
Djibouti 100 100 9 8 17 14 3.6 x 11.1 ced " ux ET 
Egypt 87 64 6 7 3 4 3.8 4.8 " 14.9 7.7 86.4 92.0 
Eguatorial Guinea - sa p - is " 
Eritrea 98 94 31 12 iss 10 
Ethiopia 100 100 13 7 7 7 3.4 4.0 9.4 13.7 8.5 82.4 67.9 
Gabon 52 - 31 29 19 42 $5 ER aaa za a e EY 
Gambia " Ss Es E Bs a 44 4.9 14.6 21.2 9.6 77.1 71.6 
Ghana d ue 7 3.3 4.2 24.3 19.9 8.1 86.7 97.2 
Guinea 95 92 2 9 1 6 23 1.9 25.7 25.6 4.0 
Guinea-Bissau - - - - - 
Kenya E" wA - - 11 in 7.1 6.5 17.0 16.7 1.7 90.4 93.4 
Lesotho E fs 100 100 s ES 3.7 8.4 12.2 et 17.2 82.1 75.5 
Liberia E" WA - w ET ET 
Libyan Arab Jamahiriya = — — — — — oi ES sss si te - 
Madagascar rt ot 18 21 35 43 2.2 1.9 m E -2.1 90.8 i 
Malawi T as 7 - -— € 3.4 54 11.1 se -3.9 75.3 82.3 
Mali ET T 16 19 T = e 2.2 asi ec T 35 97.7 
Mauritania zu zx 1 0 3 4 04.9 5.1 13.9 16.2 44 85.6 73.7 
Mauritius zai 82 24 24 81 79 3.6 4.6 11.8 17.4 9.4 93.0 78.5 
Morocco 100 100 4 4 3 3 45.5 45.3 $261 249 2.3 90.8 92.4 
Mozambigue m ies = = = = 4.1 € 12.0 - m 63.7 ET 
Namibia - - X 4 Sia 4 7.5 9.3 23.1 25.6 5.9 97.9 93.0 
Niger 22 23 3 4 7 13 
Nigeria E im E - bi n ah is 
Rwanda 1 34 i 3.8 vit 25.4 - ET 94.1 
Sao Tome and Principe T we - ET - -— se des na = E He tee 
Senegal 58 65 9 10 22 23 44 3.7 26.9 - 0.5 99.4 98.8 
Seychelles 1 3 1 3 x 3 8.1 7.9 14.8 24.1 3.1 100.0 79.9 
Sierra Leone 100 100 Ji ES id - 0.9 "i ee T" ves 95.5 
Somalia — hs - FA - zi ao eet ae he p ds ase 
South Africa 3 8 1 1 1 2 6.5 8.0 "" 23.9 4.1 89.0 94.9 
Sudan Ls E 1 1 22 4 E 1.4 ET as ae és 99.4 
Swaziland " je 81 iui 43 ET 5.5 5.7 19.5 18.1 1.9 81.9 89.0 
Togo 51 52 25 29 15 11 5.6 4.5 26.4 24.7 —4.3 93.0 92.9 


Tunisia 63 = 1 1 13 9 6.2 6.7 13.5 17.4 5.4 87.8 85.8 
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Private enrolment Public expenditure on education 
as percentage F A F m ; 
. of total enrolment s percentage verage urreni 
Country or territory As of annual expenditure 
Secondary percentage government growth as percentage 
Pre-primary Primary general of GNP expenditure rate (%) of total 
1990 1996 1990 1996 1990 1996 1990 1996 1990 1996 1990-96 1990 1996 
Uganda T ES m 9 T. T 1.5 2.6 11.5 21.4 17.2 91.8 95.5 
United Rep. of Tanzania zi iis 0 0 55 51 3.4 san 11.4 = = 87.9 SN 
Zambia a n ae T: ud uya 2.6 2.2 8.7 7.1 -3.4 87.0 92.6 
Zimbabwe E aa 88 88 71 71 8.0 
America, North 
Antigua and Barbuda YA as s -— isa ie "= ice = m bs ak a 
Bahamas m" 57 A 25 E 23 4.3 be 17.8 13.2 - 89.2 92.6 
Barbados m s 10 a EN i 7.9 7.2 22.2 19.0 -1.8 81.0 ie 
Belize wb 85 T T" 47 m 4.8 5.0 18.5 19.5 5.1 94.4 96.0 
British Virgin Islands 100 100 15 14 1 "T s = 12.2 - 2 89.2 ET 
Canada 4 5 4 4 6 6 6.8 6.9 14.2 12.9 1.4 92.6 92.4 
Costa Rica 11 10 5 5 10 11 4.6 54 20.8 22.8 7A 96.9 a 
Cuba = = = = = = ut 6.7 12.3 12.6 " 93.1 99.1 
Dominica 100 ga; 4 T 4 m 55 DA 10.6 - " 91.0 za 
Dominican Republic sae 41 - 16 m 33 1.4 2.0 8.9 13.4 10.9 E" 87.9 
El Salvador 37 25 15 13 61 jus 2.0 2.3 16.6 14.1 9.7 m 
Grenada WA P" 9 dd " dice 5.4 47 13.2 10.6 —0.9 
Guatemala 31 32 16 17 us i. 14 +1.7 11.8 15.8 8.5 - 94.7 
Haiti 86 ET 61 $3 82 za 1.5 as 20.0 Pe » 99.9 = 
Honduras 18 21 5 s ib YA 44 3.6 - 16.5 0.9 97.7 98.1 
Jamaica 84 B 5 à id WA 54 7.5 12.8 12.9 8.3 86.7 91.4 
Mexico 9 8 6 6 12 11 3.7 4.9 12.8 23.0 7.8 - 94.1 
Netherlands Antilles 74 E 76 ii 81 
Nicaragua 24 22 13 16 19 32 - ig n Kee = - - 
Panama 27 26 8 10 13 PR 4.9 5.3 20.9 20.9 6.1 97.3 93.3 
Saint Kitts and Nevis 71 td 16 E 3 se 3.2 3.8 os 8.8 5.4 95.2 92.5 
Saint Lucia 100 100 2 2 9 ius s 9.8 "E 22.2 ie we 65.9 
Saint Vincent and the Grenadines 100 " 3 ES 35 i 6.3 - 13.8 = see 75.3 e 
Trinidad and Tobago 61 m oe m - a 4.0 44 11.6 Em 2.1 92.2 90.7 
United States 38 35 10 12 10 10 5.2 54 12.3 14.4 2.2 90.5 m 
America, South 
Argentina WA 29 fis 20 A m" 3.4 3.5 sis 12.6 6.1 i5 91.8 
Bolivia 10 gus 10 E E ae ne 4.9 i 11.1 x E" 99.0 
Brazil 26 22 14 11 m zai 4.5 51 - ede 6.8 i 93.1 
Chile 48 51 39 42 42 45 2.7 3.4 10.0 14.8 12.4 96.8 93.9 
Colombia 52 51 15 19 39 ids *2.5 +41 416.0 419.0 13.5 89.8 72.3 
Ecuador Lr 38 YA 18 i " 3.1 3.5 17.2 13.0 7.5 92.4 91.3 
Guyana - = — = ee — 4.8 5.0 isi 10.0 14.6 82.7 65.9 
Paraguay 55 28 15 14 22 27 *1.1 *3.9 *9.1 18.6 23.0 97.4 87.9 
Peru 18 22 13 12 15 16 2.3 2.9 e. 19.2 13.6 E" 88.4 
Suriname ta " ES vas SA aa 8.3 "- - "Y WA 99.6 € 
Uruguay 30 26 16 16 17 16 3.1 3.3 15.9 15.5 4.1 91.8 91.1 
Venezuela 15 19 14 18 29 see 3.1 5.2 12.0 22.4 7.5 - 96.6 
Asia 
Afghanistan = = = = = = a - i iis is E oe 
Armenia -= ts - E - i T3 2.0 20.5 10.3 —28.5 i 93.6 
Azerbaijan - - m - - " 7.0 3.3 23.5 21.3 —29.5 - 91.2 


Bahrain 100 100 13 17 10 15 5.0 4.2 14.6 12.8 2.6 94.3 94.8 
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Table 10 (continued) 


Country or territory 


Bangladesh 
Bhutan 
Brunei Darussalam 
Cambodia 
China 

Hong Kong SAR 


Cyprus 

Dem. People's Rep. of Korea 
Georgia 

India 

Indonesia 

Iran, Islamic Republic of 


Iraq 

Israel 
Japan 
Jordan 
Kazakhstan 
Kuwait 


Kyrgyzstan 

Lao People’s Dem. Rep. 
Lebanon 

Macau 

Malaysia 

Maldives 


Mongolia 

Myanmar 

Nepal 

Oman 

Pakistan 

Palestinian Auton. Territories 


Philippines 

Qatar 

Republic of Korea 
Saudi Arabia 
Singapore 

Sri Lanka 


Syrian Arab Republic 
Tajikistan 

Thailand 

Turkey 

Turkmenistan 

United Arab Emirates 


Uzbekistan 
Viet Nam 
Yemen 


Europe 
Albania 


Austria 
Belarus 


Private enrolment 


Public expenditure on education 


as percentage 
of total enrolment As percentage Average Current 
of annual expenditure 
Secondary percentage government growth as percentage 
Pre-primary Primary general of GNP expenditure rate (%) of total 
1990 1996 1990 1996 1990 1996 1990 1996 1990 1996 1990-96 1990 1996 
15 90 $1.5 42.2 410.3 +... 10.1 79.1 58.5 
" se asa as 2 - te 4.1 "m 7.0 iu 57.5 
57 69 24 33 13 12 2.5 ses 90.4 E 
7 m - x 2.9 E E iu 63.5 
- - - - - - 2.3 2.3 12.8 12.4 93.2 87.5 
100 100 9 10 12 2.8 2.9 17.4 5.6 95.1 
68 66 5 4 14 11 3.4 4.5 11.3 13.2 94.9 91.5 
- - - - — 5.2 e 6.9 A s 82.8 
T ux E 35s ae a 3.9 3.3 12.2 11.6 2.6 98.7 99.0 
100 99 18 17 48 42 +1.0 zs us sss E 69.0 m 
= 19 0 3 0 3 44 4.0 22.4 17.8 5.1 82.5 82.9 
tee - e ey d m 6.5 7.6 11.3 d 9.1 92.2 91.4 
78 80 1 1 15 16 3.6 3.6 10.4 9.9 1.9 E ET 
99 100 23 25 7 8 8.9 £9 17.1 19.8 6.4 70.7 80.8 
- - Ga 0 dnd - 3.2 4.7 17.6 E —4.1 98.0 
9 24 25 33 22 27 3.5 4.8 13.5 5.5 
aes " 0 0 8.3 5.3 22.5 23.5 —15.4 88.5 95.9 
- 15 1 2 - 1 2.5 2.5 - 10.3 8.9 75.8 84.7 
83 83 68 71 58 60 *2.1 2.5 12.5 48.2 8.1 98.8 
60 94 0 1 4 3 5.5 5.2 18.3 15.4 6.6 77.3 81.2 
100 51 6.3 6.4 10.0 10.5 2.0 76.4 
- - - - 12.9 6.4 17.6 15.9 —12.1 BAA 
- - - - - - E *1.2 ; *14.4 78.0 
sa wa 5 6 25 E 2.0 3.1 8.5 13.5 11.6 a 65.5 
100 100 2 4 1 1 3.5 4.5 11.1 16.7 11.5 92.0 89.7 
sss WA z ET 2.7 3.0 7.4 8.1 7.4 80.9 80.4 
100 100 6 7 m 
58 60 7 7 36 29 2.9 3.2 10.1 17.6 4.8 92.4 86.4 
100 100 23 35 13 19 3.4 3.4 a - 97.3 91.8 
69 79 1 2 41 38 3.5 3.7 so 17.5 6.9 89.2 s 
79 75 4 6 3 5 6.0 5.1 17.8 17.0 —0.7 94.4 93.4 
72 ods 24 27 28 33 3.0 3.0 18.2 23.4 6.8 87.3 76.0 
100 100 1 2 2 2 2.7 34 8.1 8.9 74 81.5 82.9 
61 91 4 4 6 6 4.3 4.2 17.3 13.6 6.4 ee E" 
aa aa m ee M. s. 9.7 2.2 24.7 11.5 —36.1 91.8 94.8 
24 26 10 13 10 6 3.6 4.8 20.0 12.5 83.6 75.2 
6 1 4 3 2.2 "m 
- - - ES - us 4.3 aif 21.0 - is P 
64 65 32 42 21 29 1.7 1.8 14.6 16.3 95.4 92.3 
-— 9.5 7.7 20.4 21.1 -7.9 79.8 96.5 
- - — m - 10 2.1 2.9 7.5 17.7 90.3 93.4 
= = = = = = 6.3 ie 89.9 
- - - - - - 5.8 3.1 aed ses —8.6 p 90.8 
26 25 4 4 8 8 5.4 5.4 7.6 10.4 2.0 92.4 91.2 
= = = = = = 4.9 5.9 17.8 —6.0 84.0 91.1 
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Private enrolment Public expenditure on education 
as percentage As percentage Average Current 
Country or territory or total enrorment As of annual expenditure 
Secondary percentage government growth as percentage 
Pre-primary Primary general of GNP expenditure rate (%) of total 

1990 1996 1990 1996 1990 1996 1990 1996 1990 1996 1990-96 1990 1996 
Belgium 57 57 56 55 69 +5.0 5.6 - 10.4 4.1 98.8 99.1 
Bosnia and Herzegovina si 2m = Se iss i zA ER e 
Bulgaria = 0 — 0 — 0 5.6 3.2 - 7.0 —11.3 92.6 95.5 
Croatia - 5 - 0 0 6.0 5.3 -4.3 - a 
Czech Republic - 2 - 1 ES 3 4.7 5.1 PE E 4.0 91.1 86.4 
Denmark 9 3 10 11 16 15 74 8.1 11.8 - 5.2 93.1 94.1 
Estonia = 0 ie 1 1 6.1 7.3 31.3 22.3 3.5 91.7 87.3 
Finland fas 6 1 1 4 5 5.7 7.5 11.9 12.2 4.2 93.0 93.4 
France 12 12 15 15 21 20 5.4 6.0 E 10.9 2.9 93.1 92.3 
Germany we 54 -— 2 6 7 " 4.8 n 9.6 axes = 90.8 
Greece 5 3 7 6 7 5 2.5 3.1 ies m 5.8 94.1 = 
Hungary 0 2 - 3 5 6.1 4.6 7.8 mi —5.2 90.4 92.0 
Iceland = 6 Sa 2 3 5.6 54 as 13.6 0.1 79.9 87.6 
Ireland 2 2 2 1 = 0 5.6 6.0 10.2 - 6.8 95.0 95.0 
Italy 29 28 7 7 7 5 is 4.9 p 9.1 € - 95.3 
Latvia = 0 1 1 3.8 6.3 10.8 14.1 -1.8 91.1 96.6 
Lithuania - 0 a 0 = 0 4.6 5.5 13.8 22.8 -7.5 93.9 95.1 
Luxembourg sae ms 1 » - ide 4.0 4.0 16.0 - 2.2 82.1 93.4 
Malta 38 37 29 35 29 30 4.0 5.1 8.3 10.8 8.6 94.4 91.9 
Monaco 33 26 34 33 29 30 e" - 5.3 6.3 T. 91.1 92.5 
Netherlands 69 68 69 69 78 79 6.0 5.1 " 9.8 —0.6 95.1 96.0 
Norway 36 34 1 1 5 5 7.8 7.4 14.6 15.8 5.5 86.3 92.1 
Poland 0 E 0 1 2 of 5.4 75 14.6 24.8 8.4 92.9 = 
Portugal 64 Ha 7 aa 7 ge 5.1 5.8 aan 2 5.8 93.7 92.8 
Republic of Moldova — 17 - 0 m ES 5.6 10.6 17.2 28.1 —6.2 78.9 96.7 
Romania = 0 = = = 0 2.8 3.6 7.3 10.5 1.6 98.4 92.5 
Russian Federation = “ae = z = 0 3.5 3.5 ses yA —9.0 
San Marino - - - i - Pa x ee e os NA se ie 
Slovakia = 0 ES 4 - 5 5.1 5.0 = -— —2.8 es 92.9 
Slovenia = 1 0 = 1 4.8 5.7 16.1 12.6 5.8 91.9 93.4 
Spain 39 32 35 34 32 27 44 5.0 9.4 11.0 3.7 88.7 91.9 
Sweden ss 10 1 2 1 2 7.7 8.3 13.8 12.2 1.1 91.8 ET 
Switzerland 5 7 2 3 6 8 4.9 54 18.7 15.4 1.5 88.8 90.5 
The FYR of Macedonia = = = — = = 5.3 5.1 ane 20.0 -1.6 97.7 95.8 
Ukraine - - - den - - 5.0 7.3 19.7 2x —9.7 80.2 87.5 
United Kingdom 6 2» 5 5 9 8 4.9 5.3 m 11.6 3.1 94.9 
Yugoslavia — - - - - - i EN 
Oceania 
Australia 26 xis 25 26 32 34 5.3 5.5 14.8 13.5 3.9 92.4 95.6 
Cook Islands " E xxm js us i wi - 12.4 oe an 99.9 
Fiji 100 n 96 = 87 asd 04.7 sas - " es 99.1 
Kiribati 100 "T m - 78 77 54 11.4 18.3 208 10.8 des ee 
New Zealand 0 20 3 2 5 5 6.5 7.3 E" - 4.2 95.5 93.7 
Papua New Guinea 100 41 2 2 4 
Samoa 100 100 12 14 m 43 4.2 ace 10.7 - i 94.0 
Solomon Islands "E: He 12 11 Er i 3.8 “ae 7.9 
Tonga WA ise 7 m 81 ay 4.7 -- 17.3 
Tuvalu zs 25 E 2 WA - e a 16.2 


Vanuatu n B 22 ES 7 m 4.4 4.8 19.2 ds 0.4 
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Table 11 


Public current ex penditure on education 


Country or territory 


Africa 


Algeria 
Angola 
Benin 
Botswana 
Burkina Faso 
Burundi 


Cameroon 

Cape Verde 

Central African Republic 
Chad 

Comoros 

Congo 


Côte d'Ivoire 

Dem. Rep. of the Congo 
Djibouti 

Egypt 

Equatorial Guinea 
Eritrea 


Ethiopia 
Gabon 
Gambia 
Ghana 

Guinea 
Guinea-Bissau 


Kenya 

Lesotho 

Liberia 

Libyan Arab Jamahiriya 
Madagascar 

Malawi 


Mali 
Mauritania 
Mauritius 
Morocco 
Mozambique 
Namibia 


Niger 

Nigeria 

Rwanda 

Sao Tome and Principe 
Senegal 

Seychelles 


Sierra Leone 
Somalia 
South Africa 
Sudan 
Swaziland 
Togo 

Tunisia 


Teachers' 


emoluments as 


percentage of 
total current 


expenditure 


1996 


+ 78.6 


52.7 


64.4 
70.3 
+ 83.7 


* 72.4 


+ 81.8 
+ 49.1 
57.6 


+ 57.1 
* 72.1 


78.0 


+ 59.9 
* 61.5 


74.4 


* 71.7 
74.2 
77.0 


Percentage distribution 


of current expenditure by level 


Current expenditure per pupil 
as a percentage of GNP per capita 


— — — ——— 
Wi 


1990 1996 1990 1996 
Pre- Pre- Pre- Pre- 
prim. prim. prim. prim. 
4 4 + + 
prim. Sec. Tert. prim. Sec. Tert. prim. Sec. Tert. prim. Sec. Tert. 
63 /. 37 a us 29 /. 231 - 5 B 
es xis ee 59.1 21.7 18.8 3 i n 12 23 243 
31.1 48.8 12.2 "S EM "m 8 46 169 T m i 
41.7 25.8 32.1 56.6 25.1 18.3 19 62 1245 20 42 533 
46.8 29.1 22.0 42.7 36.7 17.1 13 119 1114 20 143 936 
70.5 JJ. 29.5 86.8 Jl: 13.2 10 sh 312 11 YA 86 
54.7 17.5 2.7 a S a 9 20 id ee E E 
52.7 146 21.5 53.2 165 240 10 18 352 8 17 311 
47.1 20.9 8.2 43.5 242 9.0 8 26 215 6 24 248 
424 282 17.3 36.6 354 17.2 9 43 1696 9 42 1253 
50.4 11.6 28.0 15 8 230 
49.7 356 14.6 45.2 362 18.6 32 75 278 AZ. 41 133 
58.0 217 11.5 € € e 32 40 z ey 2 - 
64.0 4. 36.0 66.7 / 383 8 yA 82 12 £ 68 
53.9 28.1 12.1 46.2 23.7 15.9 28 43 478 25 59 847 
41.6 212 178 48.9 31.6 12.9 12 31 — 13 38 292 
29.2 343 11.0 xim E ee 5 17 250 E p ET 
325 283 250 35.1 29.6 26.1 12 37 618 8 32 483 
50.3 18.8 21.6 YA e a 12 43 954 - sia He 
51.0 274 189 41.2 29.2 28.7 13 48 475 14 54 780 
36.0 26.1 26.8 30.0 33.4 21 4 5 18 176 4 28 219 
44.7 13.1 20.2 58.8 8.9 20.5 8 52 999 9 27 1580 
wie m zx. 45.9 21.6 17.7 ns ya ja 14 30 392 
33.3 37.7 249 39.4 35.3 21.2 18 92 428 11 57 208 
37.7 364 166 31.0 363 24.7 8 16 166 8 15 141 
34.8 48.9 16.2 34.6 48.8 16.5 13 49 76 11 44 68 
49.8 15.7 9.9 rn YA = 15 36 998 ee ae ne 
42.1 29.1 8.5 58.0 28.9 13.1 15 49 253 21 36 120 
677 144 162 16 54 1192 
43.9 25.7 24.0 34.2 42.5 23.2 18 42 380 11 64 304 
28.2 40.7 9.5 27.0 38.7 16.2 9 52 - 10 20 - 
21.2 316 34.8 2 10 230 
75.6 J. 21.5 43.5 29.5 14.3 15 EA 96 15 22 54 
312 24.5 26.0 35.8 274 26.6 6 20 273 7 22 215 
30.4 258 29.0 45.9 269 247 8 38 594 9 26 329 
39.8 364 18.5 42.5 37.2 18.5 12 29 120 15 21 79 
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Percentage distribution Current expenditure per pupil 
Teachers' of current expenditure by level as a percentage of GNP per capita 
emoluments as 1990 1996 1990 1996 
Country or territory percentage of 
total current Pre- Pre- Pre- Pre- 
expenditure prim. prim. prim. prim. 
Á= + + + + 
1996 prim. Sec. Tert. prim. Sec. Tert. prim. Sec. Tert. prim. Sec. Tert. 
Uganda ux E m ee E us pos n ne YA 
United Rep. of Tanzania - 41.6 32.1 17.1 ism te waa 8 130 1915 m E "n 
Zambia m 429 202 184 41.5 184 23.2 6 20 235 5 11 192 
Zimbabwe M 54.7 276 13.5 51.7 264 17.3 20 34 195 18 32 211 
America, North 
Antigua and Barbuda 
Bahamas s - i " B. ae tee "E T i 
Barbados sd 37.5 37.6 19.2 Ee zai i 20 26 47 ae 25 ie 
Belize is 61.0 202 8.1 628 258 6.9 10 22 300 11 25 315 
British Virgin Islands za 355 353 148 tes ai ae 10 22 oe - E H 
Canada 56.2 62.2 ./. 28.6 64.7 J, 85.3 23 YA 29 24 il: 40 
Costa Rica + 90.9 38.2 21.6 36.1 402 243 28.3 10 21 61 13 25 50 
Cuba * 56.7 25.7 39.0 144 31.9 330 149 16 25 39 18 33 88 
Dominica 2 59.5 274 2.5 ne a m 14 17 45 x T" - 
Dominican Republic * 91.6 49.4 148 137 495 125 13.0 2 4 6 4 5 10 
El Salvador 2d i EY E» 63.5 6.5 7.2 " E " 7 6 8 
Grenada 
Guatemala 62.8 "€ ad jus 63.0 12.1 15.2 a ES E 6 5 29 
Haiti “et 53.1 19.0 9.1 ge es ds 7 10 126 iss a = 
Honduras 67.8 49.1 17.2 18.2 525 21.5 16.6 10 18 82 10 20 54 
Jamaica 64.1 37.4 33.2 21.1 31.3 37.4 22.4 9 15 145 10 23 162 
Mexico * 89.7 EE - ES 50.3 32.5 17.2 xn T BA 12 18 47 
Netherlands Antilles jia 43.0 46.9 4.6 ES st WA 10 22 - 
Nicaragua T" si E = "T ER i - WA M 13 8 sci 
Panama i 37.0 23.3 21.3 29.8 19.2 245 11 14 46 9 12 40 
Saint Kitts and Nevis 70.6 34.7 454 12.2 38.1 425 114 5 13 39 6 13 37 
Saint Lucia zai 48.2 233 128 449 244 125 9 20 135 10 20 115 
Saint Vincent and the Grenadines E 64.1 31.7 = "T E me 13 15 - ya - fey 
Trinidad and Tobago * 66.7 425 368 11.9 40.5 33.1 13.3 9 17 73 10 16 73 
United States 49.4 389 370 241 38.7 36.1 25.2 16 23 21 17 24 25 
America, South 
Argentina 67.8 505 26.1 17.6 45.7 348 19.5 9 12 18 8 15 18 
Bolivia * 74.3 a EY i$. 50.7 98 277 n E a 10 14 57 
Brazil * 84.5 T i2 oe 53.5 20.3 26.2 " m " 10 30 98 
Chile m 564 153 21.6 60.4 189 16.4 9 8 29 11 12 21 
Colombia 80.8 39.3 30.9 20.7 405 31.5 19.2 7 11 35 9 12 37 
Ecuador w 34.4 34.2 18.3 38.4 36.0 21.3 5 13 26 6 17 26 
Guyana E T dei - 71.3 PA 7.7 E - E 10 ate 28 
Paraguay - 43.9 226 25.8 50.0 18.1 19.7 3 7 37 10 12 82 
Peru 40.1 m te ws 35.2 21.2 16.0 ES - E 5 7 15 
Suriname - 60.5 145 8.8 " ee ee 26 14 65 ee E T" 
Uruguay 41.5 375 30.3 226 32.6 29.0 19.6 8 10 28 8 11 24 
Venezuela yss T: I E E wa ds ss vee 
Asia 
Afghanistan ni 87.6 J. 124 2x i m 28 ra 133 on i 
Armenia Pee 158 63.0 13.2 11 24 


Azerbaijan * 65.0 13.1 66.1 10.4 146 63.9 7.5 i - is 4 18 15 
Bahrain 62.7 30.4 458 = 27.9 45.1 E. 9 23 8 19 a 
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Table 11 (continued) 


Percentage distribution Current expenditure per pupil 
Teachers' of current expenditure by level as a percentage of GNP per capita 
emolumens as 1990 1996 1990 1996 
Country or territory percentage of 
total current Pre- Pre- Pre- Pre- 
expenditure prim. prim. prim. prim. 
1996 prim. Sec. Tert. pim. Sec. Tert. prin. Sec. Tert. pim. Sec. Tert. 
Bangladesh was 45.6 42.2 8.7 448 43.8 7.9 4 15 26 5 16 17 
Bhutan as " e e 44.0 356 204 YA E iss 30 103 
Brunei Darussalam 
Cambodia i zh = iis a -— SA 3 e T WA ae WA 
China m 32.7 344 18.6 37.4 32.2 15.6 5 14 101 6 12 67 
Hong Kong SAR WA 26.6 388 30.8 21.9 36.0 37.1 6 13 59 6 13 54 
Cyprus 80.2 38.5 50.3 3.8 36.7 50.8 6.5 10 25 13 12 26 22 
Dem. People’s Rep. of Korea i i sed za ois i EN ER ES m S EN ae 
Georgia + 52.6 i jia aa 22.0 45.1 18.5 m kd ab, 14 23 25 
India = 38.9 27.0 14.9 39.5 265 13.7 13 16 99 11 18 100 
Indonesia + 84.0 wes vee wi 13.5 J. 24.4 wa ees we 7 " m 
Iran, Islamic Republic of m 33.2 39.2 13.6 29.0 33.9 22.9 7 15 49 6 8 45 
Irag s 558 236 20.6 i 2 om 14 17 75 re x s 
Israel * 74.7 43.0 31.3 16.2 42.3 31.2 18.2 11 28 34 17 22 37 
Japan * 79.3 40.4 434 10.2 39.3 41.8 121 17 19 15 17 19 14 
Jordan 70.4 62.4 J- 954 64.5 J. 38.0 17 le 126 19 WA 111 
Kazakhstan + 45.0 ET T ze 10.4 61.1 13.4 " ie m 4 24 21 
Kuwait wie 67.0 J. 16.0 68.5 / 31.5 16 YA m 14 3 87 
Kyrgyzstan + 45.6 85 57.9 10.0 6.66 68.0 14.1 5 29 56 3 30 67 
Lao People's Dem. Rep. 75.0 42.2 43.5 3.9 549 264 7.9 5 26 53 7 14 63 
Lebanon oe E = zi 68.9 WA 16.2 m iss ess 6 "A 
Macau - sis bes m m ae ies 2 m - "C m ix 
Malaysia * 72.7 34.3 344 19.9 37.3 35.5 20.2 9 18 123 10 17 85 
Maldives wa ius - e m E - WA 
Mongolia NS 13.9 488 145 19.9 56.0 143 15 46 132 11 46 52 
Myanmar + 56.8 x EP He 47.7 40.3 11.7 "m Er "m 3 9 19 
Nepal 3d 48.2 15.7 233 49.3 209 17.9 6 8 92 10 13 115 
Oman + 84.4 54.1 37.0 7.4 42.1 51.1 5.6 12 21 68 E WA ET 
Pakistan i 45.4 281 16.6 47.7 29.66 132 10 17 123 9 15 94 
Palestinian Auton. Territories zs E E Em Be ya ES me m p EM 
Philippines + 84.9 ie T E 54.7 23.5 17.8 p e ie 9 9 14 
Qatar * 79.5 - "m E "S e" ya " a d WA - E 
Republic of Korea ¢ 77.0 444 3441 74 45.3 36.6 8.0 11 10 6 17 13 6 
Saudi Arabia * 84.6 78.8 J. 21.2 82.2 J. 17.8 25 Jd 126 19 a 58 
Singapore ds 29.06 365 293 25.7 346 34.8 8 13 42 7 12 31 
Sri Lanka s 84.3 J. 134 74.8 yA 9.3 6 YA 59 9 FA 54 
Syrian Arab Republic je 385 282 213 41.9 29.8 25.9 8 16 51 8 17 62 
Tajikistan * 60.6 6.9 57.0 9.1 149 712 7.1 5 32 39 3 12 i 
Thailand 61.6 562 216 146 50.4 20.0 16.4 11 16 24 14 11 26 
Turkey + 85.9 2 m" E 43.3 22.0 34.7 SA E - 9 6 36 
Turkmenistan zi 
United Arab Emirates * 74.6 
Uzbekistan - e - ET - m - - = E i ss E 
Viet Nam 65.3 " - ET 43.0 26.0 22.0 2:2 ae YA 7 9 89 
Yemen * 79.0 
Europe 
Albania + 75.2 E ise T 63.9 206 10.3 ae - ie 9 20 30 
Austria 46.8 23.7 466 19.1 28.1 490 21.2 16 24 36 19 25 35 
Belarus + 57.8 73.8 J 14.4 72.5 Ao TÉ 15 4l 18 20 at 19 
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Percentage distribution Current expenditure per pupil 
Teachers' of current expenditure by level as a percentage of GNP per capita 
emoluments as 1990 1996 1990 1996 
Country or territory percentage of 
total current Pre- Pre- Pre- Pre- 
expenditure prim. prim. prim. prim. 

1996 prim. Sec. Tert. prim. Sec. Tert. prim. Sec. Tert. pm. Sec. Tert. 
Belgium 76.9 23.8 42.9 16.5 29.9 455 21.5 10 27 29 14 25 32 
Bosnia and Herzegovina us = - imm P -— Pee E WA oe m ES = 
Bulgaria * 66.3 70.7 / 13.9 73.8 ./. 1800 19 p 34 13 EA 18 
Croatia gu tee ise wA - m Wn is bes X s ack = 
Czech Republic 39.8 79.2 jJ. 130 31.3 50.2 15.8 17 ya 49 19 A. 35 
Denmark 50.1 24.3 43.2 18.4 33.6 39.3 22.0 22 32 42 24 36 50 
Estonia * 65.9 18.7 558 159 185 507 17.9 9 39 54 10 42 38 
Finland 52.3 27.9 394 23.9 33.0 362 28.9 17 27 42 24 27 46 
France + 77.2 27.3 40.7 13.8 31.4 49.5 17.9 12 21 23 16 27 28 
Germany + 83.9 ss E E 72.2 YA 22.5 yaa E sis 18 Jr 38 
Greece * 87.1 34.1 45.1 19.5 35.3 38.0 250 8 18 16 15 15 22 
Hungary * 70.8 79.3 J. 15.2 36.8 46.3 15.5 22 K 85 18 if 33 
Iceland * 73.8 85.1 J|. 149 35.9 41.9 177 13 YA 30 13 if. 29 
lreland 72.1 37.8 40.1 20.4 32.2 41.5 23.8 13 22 42 14 22 36 
Italy 68.0 29.7 50.0 14.5 32.0 49.2 15.1 19 28 23 19 29 21 
Latvia 40.5 11.2 563 11.6 12.1 589 12.2 5 20 23 9 37 33 
Lithuania * 69.0 17.8 515 210 15.1 50.9 18.3 11 27 52 9 26 42 
Luxembourg + 96.0 444 41.9 3.3 51.9 43.4 4.7 18 23 32 21 23 27 
Malta Ux 25.1 44.7 14.6 22.06 32.0 10.9 7 18 62 9 16 34 
Monaco * 68.0 18.1 52.1 - 17.2 449 - pe "m ud bs E" E 
Netherlands + 717.7 215 37.7 32.1 30.9 39.8 29.3 13 23 56 14 21 47 
Norway + 77.7 39.5 24.7 15.2 38.7 23.0 27.9 23 18 29 23 19 45 
Poland ey 42.8 17.5 22.0 52.2 20.2 146 14 19 82 18 17 44 
Portugal + 88.7 39.6 37.5 155 34.2 416 164 14 19 34 17 24 27 
Republic of Moldova * 71.1 ie n YA 245 529 13.3 i aa - 24 53 64 
Romania * 66.8 52.1 22.1 9.6 42.7 23.8 16.0 17 5 32 17 9 32 
Russian Federation ES ya i WA 23.2 574 19.3 iH € es 9 22 23 
San Marino oi 51.7 324 6.7 48.6 325 13.6 ET E n m X i 
Slovakia 37.9 38.6 185 15.0 405 28.0 12.7 20 8 64 20 10 31 
Slovenia 62.2 43.3 37.0 17.0 29.9 484 16.9 22 15 38 20 24 36 
Spain + 83.8 29.3 45.0 154 33.3 47.9 16.6 12 14 19 16 23 18 
Sweden + 57.9 67.3 Je 18:2 34.1 38.7 27.2 28 di 41 29 ES 72 
Switzerland 67.1 75.0 dn VEE 30.6 48.1 19.3 20 J: 43 23 af. 46 
The FYR of Macedonia * 83.6 565 23.5 17.1 54.4 236 22.0 19 32 65 18 27 69 
Ukraine we 69.9 J- $53 73.5 4A 10.7 16 d. 19 27 l. 23 
United Kingdom 44.9 29.7 43.8 19.6 323 440 23.7 15 27 42 17 20 40 
Yugoslavia + 56.2 69.8 J|. 18.6 65.5 J. 23.6 
Oceania 
Australia 53.1 59.6 J. 3820 30.6 38.9 305 16 J: 55 14 17 30 
Cook Islands m T n es 61.0 382 0.9 - e pu 
Fiji id 505 37.0 9.0 ud ee ee 11 24 84 
Kiribati + 55.1 505 287 7.9 m" a WA 11 36 36 as E EN 
New Zealand - 305 25.3 374 28.7 40.3 291 15 16 70 15 24 46 
Papua New Guinea = m e ES ER is m WA - i - PE 
Samoa TM 526 252 - iu is 5 9 15 - 
Solomon Islands E 565 29.8 137 2 ER m 12 60 — 
Tonga m 38.8 242 7.3 " des - 10 8 45 
Tuvalu 5i 35.9 59.0 - 


Vanuatu 68.3 598 266 34 579 330 64 14 47 B 14 49 - 


IV. UNESCO reports, 
publications 
and periodicals 
concerning 
education, 
1997- 99 
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HIS APPENDIX is in three parts: 1. Reports of UNESCO 
meetings concerning education; 2. UNESCO pub- 
lications on education; and 3. UNESCO periodicals 
relating to education. The period covered by this list- 
ing is June 1997 to mid-1999. Reports, publications and 
periodicals are listed alphabetically by title. 

For each title, the English version of the publi- 
cation is given. When a title is not published in Eng- 
lish, it is presented in its original language of publi- 
cation. Some titles are published in other languages 
as well as in English. An indication of the different 
language versions is given in parentheses: for 
example (E S) indicates that the title is also published 
in French and in Spanish. The abbreviations for the dif- 
ferent languages are as follows: Ar: Arabic; Ch: Chi- 
nese; E: English; F: French; G: German; Port: Portu- 
guese; R: Russian, S: Spanish. 


Reports of UNESCO meetings 


Aporte de la ensehanza formal a la prevención del 
VIH/SIDA en América Latina y el Caribe. Seminario- 
Taller, Santiago, Chile 15 Septiembre 1997. 
Informe Final. By A. Monchus and C. Saban, San- 
tiago, UNESCO, 1998. 83 pp. 

APPREB. Report of the Regional Consultation for Asia- 
Pacific Co-operative Programme in Reading Pro- 
motion and Book Development. Tokyo, Japan, 
2021 November 1997. Tokyo, UNESCO/ACCU, 
1999. 73 pp. 

Asia-Pacific Regional Consultation on Adult Edu- 
cation. Final Report. Jomtien, Thailand, 16 48 Sep- 
tember 1996. Bangkok, UNESCO/PROAP/APPEAL/ 
Department of Non-Formal Education, Ministry of 
Education, 1999. 85 pp. 

Conocimiento matemático en la educación de jóvenes 
y adultos. Jornadas de reflexión y capacitación. Río 
de Janeiro, Brazil 1995. Santiago, UNESCO, 1997. 
192 pp. 

Early Childhood Care and Education as a Structural 
Approach to Integrating Children and Families at 

Risk. A Challenge for Policy Makers. Reports of the 
European Policy Conference on Farly Childhood 
Education. Amsterdam, Netherlands, 2324 April 
1998. By J. Bennett. UNESCO/Averroes Foundation, 
1998. 109 pp. 


Educating for a Sustainable Future. A Transdisci- 
plinary Vision for Concerted Action. International 
Conference. Thessaloniki, Greece, 812 December 
1997. Paris, UNESCO/Government of Greece, 1997. 
42 pp. (E S) (Environment and Society: Education 
and Public Awareness for Sustainability.) 

Environmental Issues and Environmental Education 
in the Mekong Region. Proceedings of a Regional 
Seminar on Environmental Education. Bangkok, 
UNESCO/PROAP, 1997. 129 pp. 

First Meeting of the Intergovernmental Regional Com- 
mittee on Education in Asia and the Pacific. 
Bangkok, Thailand, 2426 June 1996. Final Report. 
Bangkok, UNESCO, 1997. 58 pp. 

Indicadores educativos comparados en el Mercosur. 
Santiago, Chile, 1345 octubre 1997. Santiago, 
UNESCO/PREAI/ MINEDUC Chile, 1998. 87 pp. 

International Consultation on Early Childhood 
Education and Special Educational Needs, 
Paris, 1-4 September 1997. Final Report. Paris, 
UNESCO, 1998. 62 pp. (F) 

Organizing Knowledge for Environmentally and 
Socially Sustainable Development. Edited by 
I. Serageldin, T. Husain, J. Martin-Brown, G. Lopez- 
Ospina and J. Damlamian. Proceedings of a Con- 
current Meeting of the Fifth Annual World Bank 
Conference on Environmentally and Socially Sus- 
tainable Development. Washington, D.C., United 
States, 9-10 October 1997. Washington, D.C., 
UNESCO/ World Bank, 1998. 92 pp. 

Regional Workshop on Preventive Against HIV/AIDS for 
Women's Grassroots Organizations in Africa. Final 
Report. Abidjan, Cóte d'Ivoire, 741 September 1998 . 
Paris, UNESCO/ UNAIDS/ UNDP, 53 pp. 

Second International Congress on Technical and Vo- 
cational Education. Lifelong Learning and Train- 
ing: a Bridge to the Future. Seoul, Republic of Korea, 
26-30 April 1998. Final Report. Paris, UNESCO, 
1999. 134 pp. (F) 

Secondary Education and Youth at the Crossroads. 
Report of the Fourth UNESCO-ACEID International 
Conference. Bangkok, Thailand, 1043 November 
1998, Bangkok, UNESCO, ACEID, 1999. 262 pp. 

Seventh Conference of Ministers of Education of 
African Member States (MINEDAF VIT). Durban, 
South Africa, 20 -24 April 1998. Final Report. Paris, 
UNESCO, 1998. 86 pp. (F) 
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Sixteenth Regional Workshop on the Preparation of Lit- 
eracy Follow-up Materials. Ubol Ratchathani, Thai- 
land, 16 25 November 1998 . UNESCO/ACCU. 

World Conference on Higher Education. Higher Edu- 
cation in the Twenty-First Century: Vision and 
Action. Paris, France, 5-9 October 1998, Final 
Report. Paris, UNESCO, 1999. 135 pp. (Ar Ch, E R, S) 


Publications 


Adult Learning and the Challenges of the 21st Century. 
Fifth International Conference on Adult Education 
(CONFINIEA). Hamburg, UNESCO-UIE, 1999. 
29 booklets. 

ISBN 92-820-1089-9. 

Adult Learning and the Future of Work. By M. Singh. 
Hamburg, UNESCO -UIE, 1999. 236 pp. 

ISBN 92-820-1090-1. 

Africa and the Democratic Challenge. An Essay on 
Adult Education for Democracy and the Culture of 
Peace. By M.-L. Hazoumé. Hamburg, UNESCO-UIE, 
1999. 77 pp. 

ISBN 92-820-1092-9. 

Alfabetización: construir el futuro. By D. A. Wagner. 
Paris, UNESCO/Oficina internacional de educa- 
ción/ Instituto internacional de alfabetización, 1998. 
171 pp. 

ISBN 92-3-302785-6. 

All Human Beings... Manual for Human Rights Edu- 
cation. Paris, UNESCO, 1998. 173 pp. (The Teacher's 
Library.) (F) 

ISBN 92-3-103512-6. 

Alphabétisation 1919-1999. Mais... que sont deve- 
nues nos campagnes? By A. Verhaagen. Hamburg, 
UNESCO-UIE, 1999. 223 pp. 

ISBN 92-820-2080-0. 

Alphabétisation durable, défi au non-développement! 
Ie cas del'Afrique subsaharienne. By A. Verhaagen. 
Hamburg, UNESCO-UIE, 1999. 340 pp. 

ISBN 92-820-2079-7. 

Au risque d’innover. Education de base en Afrique occi- 
dentale. By J.-P. Vélis. Paris, Éditions UNESCO, 1999. 
141 pp. 

ISBN 92-3-203603-7. 

Challenges of Education for All in Asia and the Pacific 

and the APPFAL Response. Compiled by T. M. Sakya 


eports, publications and periodicals 


and G. Rex Meyer Bangkok, UNESCO/PROAP, 
1997. 176 pp. 
ISBN 974-680-016-7. 

Changing International Aid to Education. Global 
Patterns and National Contexts. By K. King and 
L Buchert Paris, UNESCO Publishing/ NORRAG, 
1999. 326 pp. (Education on the Move.) 

ISBN 92-3-103514-2. 

Consenso para el cambio en la educación superior. 
Ed. L Yarzábal. Caracas, UNESCO/IESAIC, 1999. 
302 pp. 

ISBN 92-9143-047-1. 

La culture scientifique et technologique dans l'éduca- 
tion non formelle. By C. Escot. Paris, UNESCO, 1999. 
126 pp. (Educational Studies and Documents, 66.) 
ISBN 92-3-203496-4. 

The Development of Technical and Vocational Edu- 
cation in Africa. Dakar, UNESCO/BREDA, 1997. 
220 pp. 

ISBN 92-9091-054-2. 

La educacion ambiental: bases éticas, conceptuales y 
metodológicas. By M. Novo. Madrid, UNESCO/Edi- 
torial Universitas, S. A., 1998. 290 pp. 

ISBN 92-3-303556-5. 

La educación superior en el umbral del siglo XXI. 
By C. Tünnermann Bernheim. Caracas, UNESCO/ 
IESALC, 1998. 239 pp. 

ISBN 92-9143-035-8. 

Education Documentation, Research and Decision- 
Making: National Case Studies. Ed. W. Rokicka. 
Paris, UNESCO-IBE, 1999. 348 pp. 

ISBN 92-3-103557-6. 

Education for the Twenty-first Century. Issues and 
Prospects. Contributions to the Work of the Inter- 
national Commission on Education for the Twenty- 
first Century, chaired by Jacques Delors. Paris, 
UNESCO Publishing, 1998. 352 pp. (Education on 
the Move.) (F) 

ISBN 92-3-103447-2. 

The Education of Nomadic Populations in Africa. 
Dakar, UNESCO/BREDA, 1997. 107 pp. (F) 

ISBN 92-9091-059-3. 

Education Reform in the South in the 1990s. By 
L. Buchert. Paris, UNESCO, 1998. 415 pp. (Education 
on the Move.) 

ISBN 92-3-103471-5. 
Elementos para construir la educación superior 
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del futuro. By B. López Galo. Caracas, UNESCO/ 
CRESALC, 1997. 73 pp. 
ISBN 92-9143-025-0. 

La escuela global. La educación y la comunicación a lo 
largo de la historia de la UNESCO. By A. Monclús 
and C. Sabán. Mexico City, Fondo de Cultura Econó- 
mica/UNESCO, 1997. 374 pp. 

ISBN 92-3-303366-X. 

L'évaluation de l'enseignement supérieur. By J. M. Ron- 
topoulou. UNESCO-IIEP, Paris, 1998. (Fundamentals 
of Educational Planning, 60.) 

ISBN 92-803-2170-6. 

Formación y educación para la democracia en Colom- 
bia. Apuntes para un estado del arte. By M. R. Mejía 
and G. Restrepo. Bogotá, UNESCO/Instituto para el 
desarollo de la democracia, 1997. 278 pp. 

ISBN 958-9427-26-X. 

Functional Analysis (Management Audits) of the 
Organization of Ministries of Education. By R. Sack 
and M. Saidi. Paris, UNESCO-IIEP, 1997. 105 pp. 
(Fundamentals of Educational Planning, 54.) (F) 
ISBN 92-803-1162-X. 

Gender, Innovation and Education in Latin America. 
Eds. I. Jung and L. King. Hamburg, UIE/DSE, 1999. 
242 pp. 

ISBN 92-820-1093-7. 

Graduate Prospects in a Changing Society. Edited by 
A. Holden Ronning and M.-L. Kearney. Paris/Sainte- 
Foy (Quebec), UNESCO Publishing/ Inter-American 
Organization for Higher Education, 1998. 397 pp. 
(Education on the Move.) 

ISBN 92-3-103497-9. 

Handbook on Monitoring Learning Achievement 
Towards Capacity Building. Follow-up to Jomtien. 
By V. Chinapah. Paris, UNESCO/UNICEE 1997. 
149 pp. (F in press.) 

ISBN 92-3-103440-5. 

Higher Education in Africa: Achievements, Challenges 
and Prospects Dakar UNESCO/BREDA, 1998. 
693 pp. (F) 

ISBN 92-9091-072-0. 

Higher Education in the Caribbean. Caracas, UNESCO/ 
IESALC/CARICOM, 1998. 190 pp. 

ISBN 92-9143-038-2. 

Higher Education in the XXI Century. View of 
Iatin America and the Caribbean. Documents of 
the Regional Conference Policies and Strategies 


for the Transformation of Higher Education in 
Iatin America and the Caribbean, Havana, Cuba, 
1822 November 1996. Caracas, UNESCO/ 
CRESALC/ Ministry of Higher Education of the Rep- 
ublic of Cuba, 1998. 549 pp. (Vol. I); 652 pp. 
(Vol. IT). (S) 

ISBN 92-9143-033-1. (Vol. I) 

ISBN 92-9143-034-X. (Vol. IT) 

Higher Education Reform in Chile, Brazil and Vene- 
zuela. By L. Wolff and D. Albrecht. Caracas, UNESCO/ 
CRESALC, 1997. 95 pp. 

ISBN 92-9143-029-3. 

Higher Education Research at the Turn of the New 
Century. Structures, Issues, and Trends. By J. Sad- 
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